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OF 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


St. Paut, in the infancy of the church of Corinth, 
writing to the new converts, directed their atten- 
tion to the fact, that they could not reckon in 
their number many wise men after the flesh, many 
mighty, or many noble; and there is every reason 
to suppose that the Apostle’s remark was equally 
applicable to other Christian communities. The 
causes which indisposed the higher, and as they 
are usually esteemed the better-informed orders of 
society, to the reception of the Gospel, lay in the 
passions and prejudices of human nature, and were 
consequently of general operation. The dread of 
innovation and the desire of maintaining established 
authority influenced alike the Jewish High Priest 
and the Roman governor; while the Rabbi and 
B 
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the philosopher, alike accustomed to look down 
with contempt on the great body of their fellow- 
men, were indignant at the temerity of the teachers 
of the new religion, who told them that, notwith- 
standing their pretensions to superior knowledge, 
they were in fact as ignorant as those whom they 
affected to despise, and had not advanced a single 
step towards the attainment of true wisdom. Yet 
though the first converts were for the most part 
taken from the humbler ranks of life, we learn 
from the writings of the New Testament that, even 
in the days of the Apostles, the Gospel was not 
without its wealthier and more learned adherents— 
that it had made its way into the palace of Cesar, 
and was deemed not unworthy of consideration by 
some at least among the followers of Zeno and 
Epicurus. In the age immediately subsequent to 
that of the Apostles, the heathen philosopher, how 
reluctant soever to believe that a religion issuing 
from Judea could deserve his regard, would still 
be unable to close his eyes against its rapid pro- 
gress, and the extraordinary effects which it was 
daily producing. The union of gentleness and 
fortitude in the Christian character—the sincere 
and unalterable affection which the members of 
the Christian community displayed towards each 
other—the unshrinking courage with which they 
encountered the persecutions of their adversaries — 
the strict conformity of their lives to the belief 
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which they professed, a conformity sought in vain 
in the manners and morals even of the teachers 
of Gentile philosophy—these were phenomena 
which could scarcely fail to arrest attention, 
and to excite a wish to obtain a nearer ac- 
quaintance with the causes in which they origi- 
nated. When, however, the philosopher began to 
make Christianity the subject of his speculations, 
and to investigate its evidences, his previous pur- 
suits and modes of thinking would lead him to 
regard it under a peculiar point of view. With 
him the argument from prophecy would have com- 
paratively little weight, because he had not, like 
the Jew, been nurtured in the expectation that a 
great deliverer, pointed out by a long series of 
predictions, was about to appear on the earth ; nor 
would the exertions of supernatural power, to which 
Christ himself appealed in proof of his divine 
mission, produce their due effect on the mind of 
one whom the heathen mythology had rendered 
familiar with stories of portents and prodigies; he 
would regard Christianity chiefly as a rule of life, 
and estimate it by its tendency to improve the dis- 
positions and the practice of mankind. Under 
this point of view Christianity was regarded by 
Justin, who became a convert to it because, as he 
assures us, he found it to be the only true, and 
sound, and safe philosophy ; under this point of 
view it was regarded by Clement of Alexandria, of 
B 2 
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whose works I purpose giving an account in the 
present volume. 

Clement, according to Jerome, was' a Presbyter 
of the church of Alexandria, the ? scholar of Pan- 
teenus, and after his decease Master of the Cate- 
chetical School at Alexandria. While he presided 
in it, he had the honour of numbering the great 
Origen among his scholars. He flourished during 
the reigns of Severus and Caracalla, (i. e. between 
A. C. 192 and 217,) and was * contemporary with 
Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, from whom he 
was the bearer of a letter to the church of Antioch. 
Jerome ‘gives the following list of his works, de- 
scribing them as replete with learning and elo- 
quence, and embracing both sacred and profane 
literature. 

' elye momévec éopev, of Toy “ExkA\nowwy Tponyouperor, kar’ 
eikova Tov ayafov wouévoc. Peedagog. L.1. c¢ 6. cxx. 28. 

* Eusebius says that Clement in the Hypotyposes expressly 
mentioned Pantznus as his master. See Eclogze ex Proph. 
Scripturis, lvi. He supposes also that Clement alludes to 
Pantzenus in a passage in the Stromata, in which he is giving 
an account of the most distinguished men of the Apostolic suc- 
cession, with whom he had met. L. 5.c.11. L.6. cc. 6, 13. 
Phot. Cod. 109. 

* According to Eusebius he was prior to Victor, Bishop of 
Rome, L. 5. ¢. 28. See also. Li, 6.yec.0, 6.41 1.,  Alewander 
appears to speak of Clement as his master, in a passage quoted 
by Eusebius. L. 6.c.14. Clement brings down the chronology 
of the Roman Emperors to the death of Commodus, i. e. A. C. 
192. For the various opinions respecting the dates of Clement’s 


works,see Cave.—Dodwell Diss. Iren. iii. Sect. 27. 
* Compare Eusebius, L. 6. c. 138. 
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Urpwpareic in eight books. 
'‘ Hypotyposes in eight books. 


' The word wzorvtworc is used by Clement to express the 
delineation, form, or outline of a thing. S. L. 1. cccxxiv. 22. 
ecoxxv.. 119.,{ .cecxuvun: 34.. Ls. 4... puxive’ 2 1050, Le)6. 
pccxxxvi. 27. Cassiodorus, who has preserved some fragments 
of a Commentary on the Canonical Epistles—probably a portion 
of the Hypotyposes—appears to have translated tzorurwate, 
Adumbratio. In the Hypotyposes, Clement, according to Euse- 
bius, L. 6. c. 14, gave a summary account of the books of 
Scripture, not omitting those of which the genuineness has 
been questioned—the Epistle of Jude, and the other Catholic 
Epistles ; the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Revelation of 
Peter. According to him, the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written in Hebrew by St. Paul, and translated by St. Luke: 
which circumstance accounts for the similarity of the style to that 
of the Acts of the Apostles. St. Paul did not prefix his name, as 
in his other Epistles, on account of the prejudice entertained 
against him by the Jews, whom the very sight of his name would 
have prevented from reading the Epistle; or as Clement states, 
on the authority of one, whom he calls the blessed Presbyter, 
St. Paul would not style himself an Apostle to the Hebrews, 
because that title belonged exclusively to Christ ; his office was 
to preach to the Gentiles. Clement appears also, on the autho- 
rity of a tradition handed down in the church, to have stated, 
with respect to the Gospels, that those containing the genealogies 
were first composed, and to have ascribed the following origin 
to the gospel of Mark. While Peter was preaching at Rome by 
the inspiration of the Spirit, Mark, who had long been his com- 
panion, at the request of the hearers, committed his preaching to 
writing,—Peter, being informed of the circumstance, expressed 
neither approbation nor disapprobation. (See, however, Euse- 
bius, L. 2. c. 15, where on the authority of the sixth book of 
the Hypotyposes, St. Peter is said to have sanctioned St. Mark’s 
work.) St. John was the last of the Evangelists, and composed 
his gospel at the suggestion of his friends. He saw that the 
other gospels dwelt principally on points connected with the 
body: he therefore composed a spiritual gospel, under the influ- 
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One book addressed to the Gentiles. 
Three books entitled Tladaywyoc. 


ence of the Spirit. In L.2.c. 9, Eusebius tells a story respect- 
ing the martyrdom of James, Bishop of Jerusalem, which he had 
extracted from the seventh Book of the Hypotyposes. We 
learn from the Paschal Chronicle, p. 224, that Clement, in the 
fifth Book of the Hypotyposes, treated of the seventy disciples 
whom Christ commissioned to preach the gospel; and the Chro- 
nicler probably found in the same work the statement, which he 
gives on the authority of Clement, that St. John lived till the 
time of Trajan, and travelled about Asia and the neighbouring 
provinces, appointing bishops and deacons, p. 251. 

However deeply we may regret the loss of this work, on 
account of the information which we might have derived from it 
respecting the early history of Christianity, it appears, if the 
account given of it by Photius is correct, to have been in other 
respects of little value. He describes it as containing some truth 
amidst much that was impious and fabulous; that in it matter 
was represented as eternal, and forms as introduced according to 
certain fixed decrees; that the Son was degraded into a creature ; 
that the doctrine of transmigration was asserted, and a succession 
of worlds before Adam; that an obscene and impious account - 
of the origin of Eve was given, at variance with the Scriptural 
narrative; that the angels were stated to have cohabited with 
women; that the Word was affirmed to have assumed flesh not 
in reality, but in appearance ; that the existence of two Words of 
the Father was asserted, of whom the inferior appeared to men, 
or to speak more accurately not even the inferior; for the words 
of Clement are, ‘‘ the Son is called the Word, bearing the same 
name as the paternal Word: but it is not he who was made flesh, 
nor yet the paternal Word; but a certain power of God, being as 
it were an emanation from his Word, which being made mind, per- 
vaded the hearts of men.” These notions Clement endeavoured 
to confirm by quotations from Scripture. Photius, however, 
suggests a doubt whether Clement was really the author of these 
absurdities, from which he admits that Clement’s other writings 
are free. He describes the work as consisting of interpreta- 
tions of Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, the Epistles of St. Paul, 
the Catholic Epistles, and Ecclesiasticus. | 
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‘One book concerning Easter. 

A Discourse concerning Fasting. 

A Discourse, entitled, ‘‘ Who is the Rich Man 
that shall be Saved ?” 

?One book on Slander. 

One on the Ecclesiastical Canons, and against 
those who follow the errors of the Jews, addressed 
to Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem. 


This account of the works of Clement is prin- 
cipally derived from ’ Eusebius, who also mentions 


! This book, according to Eusebius, was occasioned by a work 
of Melito, and written at the request of his friends, who entreated 
him to commit to writing the traditions which he had received 
from the elders with whom he had conversed. L. 4. c. 26. L. 6. 
c. 138. It is quoted in the Paschal Chronicle, p. 7. Potter gives 
two fragments of this work, Mxvu. 15. 

? See Potter’s edition, mxx. 40. 

* L. 6, ce. 18,14. Clement speaks as if he had composed a 
work on Continence, epi éyxpareiac, P. L. 2. c. 10. ecxxvi. 20. 
But Fabricius thinks that he here alludes to the third Book of 
the Stromata, see pxx. 15; as well as when he says P. L. 2. 
c. 6. cxcIx. 25. dveckfgaper dé Pabvrépw Aéyw. Another on the 
Resurrection, P. L. 1. e. 6. cxxy, 42. L. 2. c¢.10. coxxxu. 33. 
and one on Marriage, (év ry yapexp oyy, P. L. 3. ¢. 8. ccLxxvil. 
24), unless we suppose him there to refer to what he had said 
on the subject of marriage in the second book, c.10. There is 
a passage preserved by Maximus and Ionanes Damascenus, 
which Grabe supposes to be a fragment of the yapuxde Adyoe, 
Mxxul. Ed. Potter. 

There are in the works of Maximus, T. 2. pp. 144. 152, two 
quotations from a work of Clement, entitled epi wpovotuc. 
Potter, mxvit. Clement speaks frequently of his intention to 
write on Principles or Causes, wept doyov, S. L.3. pxvi. 10. 
Dxx. 9. L. 4, piuxiv. 10. perv. 7. L. 5. pcexxxu 15. L. 6. 
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an Exhortation to Patience, addressed to the newly 
Baptized. The address to the Gentiles, the Paeda- 
gogus, the Stromata, and the tract entitled ‘‘ Who 
is the Rich Man that shall be saved ?”” have come 
down to us nearly entire. Of the other works we 
have only fragments. From ' Eusebius we further 
learn that Clement was a convert from heathenism. 
According to ® Epiphanius, he was by some called 
an Athenian, by others an Alexandrian ; whence 
Cave infers that he was born at Athens, and studied 
at Alexandria. The account given by Photius of 


DCCXXXVII. 28, pcccxx1. 3. where Louth erroneously understands 
by the words rov dpyikov Adyov, the Word or Son of God, re- 
ferring to L. 7. pcccxxx1. 88. See pctv. 7. Quis Dives salvetur, 
DCDL. 41. 

He speaks also of a work concerning the Soul, S. L. 2. 
eccerxxxyut 16, UL. 3. pvxvi.22: Gh. 43)mc1. 33. pixxt. EF: 
L. 5. pcxcix. 5. Potter gives two fragments supposed to be ~ 
from this work, as quoted by Maximus de Anima, mxx. 

He speaks of his intention to write against Heresies, S. L. 4. 
pciv. 26. Probably in his work on Principles. Compare 
DElys 7. 

Of a work on Prophecy, S. L. 1. cccoxvi. 14. L. 4. nev. 3. 
L. 5. pexcerx. 5. 

Of a work concerning Angels, S. L. 6. pcctyv. 15. epi row 
Acafsodov. L. 4. pei. 34. 

Of a work concerning the Origin of the World, probably also 
a part of the work on Principles, S. L. 6. pcccxxvu. 39. See 
C.v. S. L. 3. priv. 24. From Eusebius, L. 6. c. 18. we might 
infer that it was a work on the Book of Genesis. 

* Prep. Evang. L. 2. c. 2. sub fine. Compare P. L. 1. c. 1. 
XCVIU. 7. é¢ @ para yavvipevor Kat rac madalacg amropyipevor 
dd£ac mpoc owrnpiay vedloper. 

* Heer. xi. or XXxit, 
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the works of Clement, and of the time in which 
he lived, agrees with that of Jerome. 


We will proceed to examine the writings of 
Clement, taking them in the order in which they 
stand in Potter’s edition. 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘Tue first is the Hortatory Address to the Greeks. 
*Clement begins with remarking, that the Greeks 
gave credit to the various fables which had been 
handed down to them respecting the power of 
music ; they believed that Amphion by his lyre 
had raised the walls of Thebes, and that Orpheus 
had tamed wild beasts by the sweetness of his song. 
‘““ Yet,” he proceeds, ‘‘ though the face of truth is 
now revealed to them in all its brightness, they 
look at it with suspicious eyes. Let us leave them 
to their Citheron and Helicon, and the feasts of ° 
Bacchus, and their dramatic exhibitions, which 
are chiefly founded on the calamities and crimes 
of man. Let us turn to the mountain of God, and 
to the holy prophetic choir, and draw down from 
heaven Truth, with her companion, Wisdom ; that, 
diffusing her light around, she may enlighten all 
who are involved in darkness, and may free men 
from error, extending to them intelligence (cvveoww) 


1 Clement refers to the Hortatory Address, P. L. 1. c. 1. 
sub. in. S. L. 7. peccxut. 16. rove pev yap mporpérer 0 Kupwc, 
L. 6. pectxvi. 18. 

“HOP: 
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as it were a hand to guide them to salvation. Or- 
pheus, Amphion, Arion, and the Greek musicians 
employed their skill in confirming the perverseness 
of man, and leading him to idols, and stocks, and 
stones. Not so the Christian musician : he comes 
to destroy the bitter tyranny of demons ; to sub- 
stitute in its place the mild and gentle yoke of 
piety ; to raise to heaven those who had been cast 
down upon the earth. ‘He alone has tamed man, 
the most savage of beasts; and has indeed made 
men out of stones, by raising up a Holy Seed from 
among the Gentiles who believed in stones.—Such 
is the power of the New Song; it has converted 
stones and beasts into men. They, who were dead, 
without any portion of the real life, have revived 
at the mere sound.” 


Clement pursues the same figure, comparing 
the combination of the elements in the formation 
of the universe to the skilful combination of the 
different kinds of music ; and stating incidentally 
that the Gentile music was derived from *Tubal, 
the Christian from David. He then proceeds, 
‘‘ He who sprang from David, yet was before 


1 Clement here compares men to different kinds of animals in 
reference to their different dispositions ; passionate men to lions ; 
followers of pleasure to swine, &c. iv. 15. See S. L. 4. 
DLXvill. 41. 

* According to Gen. iv. 21, Jubal, not Tubal, was the inven- 
tor of musical instruments, 
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David, the Word of God, disdaining inanimate 
instruments, the harp and lyre, adapts this world, 
and the little world, man, both his soul and body, 
to the Holy Spirit, and thus celebrates God.— 
What then does the instrument, the Word of God, 
the Lord, the New Song mean? To open the eyes 
of the blind, and the ears of the deaf; to guide the 
lame and the wanderer to righteousness ; to show 
God to foolish man ; to put an end to corruption ; 
to overcome death; to reconcile disobedient chil- 
dren to their Father. The instrument of God 
loves man. The Lord pities, disciplines, exhorts, 
admonishes, saves, guards, and of his abun- 
dance promises the kingdom of heaven as the 
reward of learning from him, requiring nothing 
from us but that we shall be saved.—! Think not, 
however, that the Song of Salvation is new.—We | 
existed before the foundation of the world ; existing 
first in God himself, inasmuch as we were destined 
to exist; we were the rational creatures of the 
Reason (or Word) of God ; we? were in the begin- 
ning through the Word, because the Word was in 
the beginning. The Word was from the beginning, 
and therefore was and is the divine beginning of 
all things; but now that he has taken the name, 
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which of old was sanctified, the Christ, he is called 
by me a new Song. This Word, the Christ, was 
from the beginning the cause both of our being, 
for he was in God; and of our well-being. Now 
he has appeared to men, being alone both God 
and man, the Author to us of all good ; by whom, 
being instructed how to live well, we are speeded 
onwards to eternal life-—This is the New Song— 
the manifestation, now shining forth in us, of the 
Word, who was in the beginning and before the 
beginning. The pre-existent Saviour has appeared 
nigh unto us; he who exists in the Self-Existent 
has appeared ; the Word, who was with God, has 
appeared as our teacher; the Word, by whom all 
things were made, who in the beginning, when he 
formed us, gave us life as our Maker, appearing as 
our teacher, has taught us to live well, in order 
that hereafter he may, as God, give us life eternal. 
—trie has appeared to assist us against the serpent 
who enslaves men, binding them to stocks, and 
statues, and idols, by the wretched bond of super- 
stition.—He offered salvation to the Israelites of 
old by signs and wonders in Egypt and in the 
desert; at the burning bush, and in the cloud 
which followed the Hebrews like a servant maid : 
he spoke to them by Moses, and Isaiah, and the 
whole prophetic choir.—But he speaks to us directly 
by himself. He is made man, that we may learn 
from man how man may become God. Is it not 
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then strange that God should invite us to virtue, 
and that we should slight the benefit, and put aside 
the proffered salvation ?” 


‘Clement afterwards inveighs in a contemptuous 
strain against the ancient oracles, and exposes the 
obscene character of the sacred rites and mysteries 
of the different deities. *He discovers in the rites 
of Bacchus an allusion to the deception practised 
by the serpent upon Eve. *He accuses the Greeks 
of a two-fold Atheism ; they refused to acknowledge 
the true God, and acknowledged as gods those who 
were not gods. *‘‘ Atheism and superstition,” he 
proceeds, ‘‘ are the extremes of ignorance. Ori- 
ginally there was a native intercourse of man with 
Heaven; but erroneous opinions have withdrawn 
him, the offspring of Heaven, from heavenly con-. 
verse, and prostrating him on the earth, have caused 
him to attach himself to earthly creatures, and to 
invent seven kinds of idolatry. * He has deified 
the heavenly bodies ; the fruits of the earth, hence 
Ceres, Bacchus; the punishments inflicted on evil 
deeds, hence the Furies ; the passions and affections, 
hence Hope, Fear; the incidents of life, hence 
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Fate, Justice ; the twelve Gods, whose origin is de- 
scribed by Hesiod ; the Benefactors of mankind.” 


‘ Clement proceeds to describe the flagitious 
amours ascribed by the Gentiles to their gods. He 
inveighs against the public games: and? points 
out the blood-thirsty character of the demons, who 
delighted in combats of gladiators, in war, in 
human sacrifices, being in respect of benevolence 
and kindness inferior to man. ° He describes the 
progress of idolatry, and enumerates the places 
where many of the deities, worshipped by the 
Gentiles, were buried. * Before the arts of sculp- 
ture and carving were known, men worshipped 
rude symbols, a sword, a stone, a column. After- 
wards statues were erected, of which Clement 
mentions the most celebrated, together with the 
names of the artists who made them. °* ‘‘ The 
makers of gods,” he continues, ‘‘ worship not, as 
far as I can understand, gods and demons, but 
earth and art, of which the images are composed. 
For the image is in truth dead matter, formed by 
the hand of the artificer. But our God, the only 
true God, is not an object of sense, made out of 
matter: he is comprehended by the understand- 
ing. ° Alas for your impiety. You bury, as 
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much as lies in your power, the pure essence ; and 
hide in tombs that which is uncontaminated and 
holy, robbing that which is divine of its true 
essence. Why do you thus give the honour due 
to God to those who are no gods? Why, leaving 
heaven, do you honour earth? For what are gold, 
and silver, and adamant, and iron, and brass, and 
ivory, and precious stones, but earth, and from the 
earth? Are not all these objects which you behold 
the offspring of our mother, the earth? Why, vain 
and foolish men, blaspheming the celestial abode, 
do you drag down piety to the ground, forming 
to yourselves earthly gods? and following these 
created things in preference to the uncreated God, 
immerse yourselves in thickest darkness ?—The 
Parian stone is beautiful, but is not Neptune: 
the ivory is beautiful, but is not Olympian Jove.. 
Matter always stands in need of art: but God 
needs nothing. Art comes forth, and matter puts 
on a form: the costliness of the substance makes 
it convertible to the purposes of gain; but the form 
alone renders it an object of veneration. Your 
statue is gold, or wood, or stone, or earth ; if you 
consider its origin, it received its form from the 
workman. I have learned to tread upon the 
earth, not to adore it: nor is it lawful for me to 
trust the hopes of my soul to things without a 
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Again '.—We are they who bear about the 
image of God in this living and moving statue, 
man—the image which dwells with us: our coun- 
sellor, our companion both abroad and at home, 
who suffers with us, who suffers for us. We are 
dedicated to God for Christ’s sake. We are’ the 
chosen race, the royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people ; we who once were not a people, but 
are now the people of G'od ; we, who according to * 
John, are not from below, but have learned every 
thing from him who came from above ; we who 
comprehend the dispensation of God, and are 
trained to walk in newness of life.—* Some, in- 
stead of God, adore the workmanship of God, the 
sun, the moon, and starry choir, absurdly taking 
for gods what are only the instruments whereby 
to measure time (ra ooyava TOU xoovov).—Human 
art forms houses, and ships, and cities, and pic- 
tures ; but how can I declare the works of God ? 
Behold the universe : it is his work; the heavens, 
and the sun, and angels, and men, are the works 
of his fingers. How great is the power of God! 
His mere volition is the creation of the world: for 
God alone created it, since he alone is truly God. 
He creates by his mere will, and the effects follow 
upon his mere volition. Herein consists the error 
of the philosophers, who rightly admit that man 
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is made for the contemplation of heaven, yet 
worship the heavenly bodies, which are objects of 
sight; for though the heavenly bodies are not 
the works of man, they were created for man. 
Adore not then the sun, but raise your affections 
to Him who made the sun; deify not the universe, 
but seek the Creator of the universe. Divine 
wisdom is left as the only refuge of him who 
would reach the gates of salvation; thence pro- 
ceeding, as from a sacred asylum, man hastens 
to salvation, no longer hable to be led astray by 


> 


demons.’ 


‘ Clement proceeds to enumerate _the opinions 
of the philosophers respecting the gods, and the 
first principles of things. Having pointed out 
their errors, he says, *‘‘ | long for the Lord of . 
spirits, the Lord of fire; I seek not the works of 
God, but the Creator of the world, the God who 
gives light to the sun. But whom must I take 
as the assistant of my search? Perhaps you will 
say, Plato. Where then, O Plato, must we seek 
for God? You answer, that it is difhcult to dis- 
cover the Father and Maker of the universe ; and, 
when we have discovered, impossible to declare 
him to all. Why so? He is ineffable. You say 
well, O Plato ; you almost touch the truth. But do 
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not faint ; take up with me the inquiry concerning 
the good (rayafov) : for a certain Divine efluence 
distils upon all men, but chiefly upon those who 
employ themselves in rational inquiries ; on which 
account they confess, even against their will, that 
there is one God, imperishable, uncreated.—' You 
say yourself that all things are around the King of 
all things, and that he is the cause of all. Who 
then is the King of all things? God, the measure 
of f the truth. of things. As things measured are 
comprehended by the measure, so the truth is 
measured and comprehended by comprehending 
God.—* Even the poets, the dealers in fiction, 
have approached the truth in speaking of the 
gods.”’ 


> From the consideration of the opinions of the 
heathen philosophers, Clement proceeds to the 
descriptions of the Deity given by the prophets, 
taking his first instance from the Sibyl. He* 
then exclaims, ‘‘O the exceeding love towards 
man! God speaks to us, not as a master to his 
scholars,—-not as a lord to his servants,—not as 
God to men: but he gently admonishes us as a 
father his children. Moses confessed that he was 
afraid and trembled, when he heard only con- 
cerning the Word. Do you not fear, when you 
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actually hear the Divine Word? Do you feel no 
deep anxiety? Do you not at the same time 
fear, and hasten to learn, that is, hasten to salva- 
tion, dreading the wrath, loving the grace, emu- 
lously seeking the hope, that you may avoid the 
judgment? Come, come, O you, my youthful 
charge ; for unless you again become as children, 
and are born again, as the Scripture says, you 
cannot receive the really existing Father, or enter 


Me) 


into the kingdom of heaven. 


'Clement’s account of the progress of the con- 

) | vert is, that he is introduced by faith, taught by 
sane experience, instructed by Scripture, which says, 
N “Come, O children, listen to me: I will teach you 
the fear of the Lord. Then, as if addressing those 
who have already believed, it adds, What man is 
he who wishes for life, who longs to see good days ? 
We, we will answer, the worshippers of the good 
(rayaNov), the followers of that which is good. 
Hear, ye who are afar off, and ye who are near. 
The Word is concealed from no one. Heis a com- 
mon Jight; he shines on all; there is no darkness 
in the Word. Let us hasten to salvation,—let us 
hasten to the Regeneration’ ; though we are many, 
let us hasten to be united in one love according to 
the union of the indivisible (novadune) Essence. 
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Let us, who have received good, hasten; let us in 
turn follow after unity, seeking the good Indivisible 
(wovada). The union out of many, which out of 
discord and division receives a Divine harmony, 
becomes one concord, following one leader of the 
chorus and teacher, the Word ; reposing on truth 
itself, saying Abba, Father: God favourably accepts 
this true voice, when for the first time he hears it 


? 


from his children.’ 


Clement’ next supposes a heathen to object, that 
it is not creditable to subvert the customs handed 
down to us by our forefathers. ‘‘ Yet,” he replies, 
‘‘vou forsake the kind of food with which the 
nurse supplied you in your infancy. You increase 
or diminish your paternal inheritance, and do not 
preserve it exactly as you received it.—Why then 
should you not forsake a custom wicked and dis- 
turbed by passions (éuabéc), and godless? and even 
though your fathers should take it amiss, why 
should you not turn to the truth, and seek the 
truly existing Father, and reject custom as a 
deadly poison ? for this is the most glorious of our 
undertakings to show you that piety has been hated 
through madness and this thrice miserable custom. 
So great a good, than which a greater has not 
been given by God to the human race, would not 
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have been hated and rejected, if hurried away by 
custom, and stopping your ears against us, you 
had not avoided our discourses, tossing the reins 
hike hard-necked horses, and biting the bit; and 
if, desiring to cast us off who are the guides of 
your life, and borne headlong by folly to the pre- 
cipices of destruction, you had not deemed the 
Holy Word of God accursed.—' God gives life : but 
wicked custom, after our departure hence, brings 
fruitless repentance, accompanied by punishment. 
Even a fool learns by experience, that supersti- 
tion destroys, and piety saves. Look at those who 
are in the service of idols, with matted hair, with 
torn and squalid garments, never washed, with nails 
of enormous length like wild beasts, many of them 
emasculated, effectually showing that the groves 
of the idols are sepulchres or prisons. These men 
appear to me to mourn, not to worship the gods; 
undergoing sufferings, of which the effect is rather 
to excite pity than to evince piety. Yet seeing 
this, you still are blind, and look not up to the 
Master and Lord of the universe; or take refuge 
from these prisons here below in the pity which is 
from above.— Let us not be enslaved, or like 
unto swine: but like legitimate children of the 
light, let us look upwards to the light, least the 
Lord should prove us to be spurious, as the sun 
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proves the eagles. Let us then repent, and pass 
over from ignorance to knowledge ; from folly to 
wisdom ; from intemperance to temperance ; from 
unrighteousness to righteousness; from ungodliness 
to God. To be a deserter to God is an honourable 
hazard. The lovers of righteousness, who follow 
after eternal salvation, have many other good things 
to enjoy—those especially to which God alludes, 
speaking through Isaiah, there is an inkeritance for 
the servants of the Lord: a fair and lovely inhe- 
ritance : not gold, not silver, not raiment, which 
the moth corrupts, not earthly things, which the 
thief breaks through to steal; but that treasure 
of salvation, to which we ought to hasten, becom- 
ing ‘lovers of the Word.—* You have received, 
O man, the Divine promise of grace: you have 
heard the opposite threat of punishment. By these 
the Lord saves, disciplining man by fear and 
grace. Why do we delay? Why do we not 
avoid the punishment ? Why do we not receive 
the gift? Why do we not choose the better part, 
taking God instead of the evil one? Wisdom 
instead of idolatry? Life instead of death ?— 
Behold, he says, I have placed before your face 
death and life. The Lord proves you that you 
may choose life: as a father, he counsels you to 
obey God. If ye hearken to me and are willing, 
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ye shall eat the good of the land. Grace follows 
obedience. But if ye will not hearken or be 
willing, the sword and fire shall devour you. Judg- 
ment follows disobedience. The mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it : the law of truth, the Word of 
the Lord.” 


Still inveighing against custom, Clement says', 
that custom induces men to drink to excess, to com- 
mit injuries, to deify dead men, to worship idols. — 
‘But though the artisan can make an idol, * he 
has never made a breathing image, or formed soft 
flesh out of earth. Who liquified the marrow ? 
who hardened the bones ? who extended the nerves ? 
who inflated the veins? who infused blood into 
them ? who stretched the skin around them? who 
made the eye to see? who breathed a soul into the: 
body ? who freely gave righteousness? who has 
promised immortality ? The Creator of all things 
alone, the Supreme Artisan, made man a living 
image ; but your Olympian Jove, the image of an 
image, far differmg from the truth, is the dumb 
work of Attic hands. The image of God is his 
Word: the legitimate Son of Intelligence, the 
Divine Word, the original Light of light; and the 
image of the Word is the true man, the mind which 


is im man, who on this account is said to be made 
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in the image and likeness of God, being assimilated 
to the Divine Word (or Reason) by the understand- 
ing in his heart, and therefore rational. But the 
earthly image of the visible man, the man sprung 
from the earth, the resemblance of man, appears as 
it were a momentary impression, (ékuaysiov), far re- 
moved from the truth.—' He who has never heard 
the Word may urge ignorance in excuse of his 
error ; but with respect to him who, having heard, 
is deliberately disobedient, his knowledge will be 
injurious to him, because it will convict him of 
having rejected that which is best. Man is born 
to hold intercourse with God. As we apply ani- 
mals to the uses for which they were naturally 
designed, so we invite man, who was made for the 
contemplation of heaven, who is indeed a heavenly 
plant, to the knowledge of God. Let him perform 
the duties of his earthly calling, whatever they may 
be, but perform them in subordination to his duty 
towards God. What is it but custom, which causes 
men to worship stones, to expend their wealth and 
even life on matter? Enslaved by it, they become 
unable to take compassion on themsclves, and 
unfitted to obey those who would take compassion 
on them, and voluntarily go on to destruction, even 
to their latest breath. Custom induces men to 
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deify stones, and the phenomena of nature, and 
the elements, and the heavenly bodies, and the 
passions and actions of men, and their bodily 
affections.—But ' when a certain providence of 
Divine power clearly appears around us, why do 
we refuse to confess that God, who alone is God ?— 
The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. 
While then we luxuriate in that which is his, how 
dare we to be ignorant of the master? Quit my 
earth, the Lord will say to you; touch not the 
water, which I cause to spring up, or the fruits 
which I plant; pay back the price of your suste- 
nance to God ; recognize your master ; you are the 
peculiar workmanship of God; how can his property 
be justly alienated? for that which is alienated, 
being deprived of its proper owner, (orepopuevoy 
Tne OLKELOTNTOC ) is deprived of truth.—’ Blinded by: 
your folly, you think that God speaks by a crow or 
a jackdaw ; you honour a crow as the messenger of 
God ; but persecute and strive to kill the man of 
God, who does not caw or chatter, but speaks 
rationally, and instructs lovingly, and calls you to 
righteousness. You neither receive the grace, nor 
dread the punishment from above ; for you believe 
not God, nor understand his power. His hatred of 
wickedness is as incomprehensible as his love to 
man is ineffable. His anger prepares punish- 
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ment for sin: his love to man benefits, in order 
to lead man to repentance. Most pitiable is 
the state of him who is deprived of Divine 
assistance. The blindness of the eyes and the 
deafness of the ears are the most grievous of 
the calamities inflicted by the evil one; the one 
deprives us of the sight of heaven, the other of 
Divine instruction. But you, maimed as it were 
with respect to the truth, blind as to your mind, 
deaf as to your understanding, neither grieve, nor 
feel indignant, nor desire to see the heavens and 
the Maker of the heavens, nor strive to hear and 
to understand the Creator and Father of all things, 
nor apply your choice to salvation. No obstacle 
stands in the way of him who hastens to the 
knowledge of God: neither want of offspring, nor 
poverty, nor obscurity of station, nor want of 
possessions ; nor would any one take brass or iron 
in exchange for true knowledge: this he rightly 
prefers to all things. Christ is under all cireum- 
stances a Saviour; for he who is an imitator of 
the Just One has few wants, because he is a lover 
of him who has no wants, laying up a treasure of 
blessedness, not in others, but in himself and God, 
where there is neither moth, nor robber, nor 
pirate, but the eternal Giver of good.—' Believe, 
O man, in man and God: believe, O man, in him 
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who suffered and is adored, the living God. Be- 
lieve, O servants, in him who died. All men, 
believe in him who alone is God of all. Believe, 
and receive salvation as your reward. Seek ye 
the Lord, and your soul shall live. He who seeks 
God, is active about his own salvation. Have you 
found God? You have life. Let us then seek him 
that we may live. The reward of the discovery is 
life in the presence of God.” Still urging the Gen- 
tiles to abandon their idolatrous and vicious prac- 
tices, ‘Clement says, ‘‘ Let the Athenian follow 
the laws of Solon ; the Argive, those of Phoroneus : 
the Spartan, those of Lycurgus: but if you enrol 
yourself among the citizens of God, heaven is your 
country, and God your law-giver. And what are 
his laws? Thou shalt not murder; thou shalt not 
commit adultery, &c. But besides these laws, - 
there are others perfective of them, rational and 
holy laws, written upon the very heart. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. To him who smites thee 
on one cheek, turn the other. Thou shalt not covet. 
Clement ? proceeds to ascribe the rapid success of 
the gospel to the superintending providence of 
God. ‘‘ The Divine power, shining upon the 
earth, has with celerity not to be surpassed and 
benevolence easy of access, filled the universe 
with the seed of salvation. For without the pro- 
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vidence of God, the Lord could not have acecom- 
plished so great a work in so short a time—the 
Lord, who was despised as to his outward appear- 
ance, but worshipped in act, the Expiator, the 
Saviour, the mild (ueAyioc), the Divine Word, 
manifested as truly God, equalled to the Lord of 
all; for he was his Son, and the Word was in God ; 
neither disbelieved when he was first announced, 
nor unknown when, taking the * person of man and 
formed in the flesh, he acted the drama of man’s 
salvation. He was a true combatant, and com- 
bated in conjunction with the creature ; and being 
most rapidly diffused throughout all mankind, 
rising more swiftly than the sun according to his 
Father’s will, he caused God to shine upon us : 
proving whence he was and who he was, by what 
he taught and did—the Bearer of Peace—the 
Reconciler—the Word our Saviour—a_ fountain 
giving life and peace, poured over the whole face 
of the earth—through whom, so to speak, the 
universe has become a sea of good.”’ 


*Clement proceeds to_magnify the goodness of 
restoring him to liberty, after he had fallen, and 
by his disobedience brought himself under the 
dominion of sin. He interprets the history of the 
Fall allegorically, saying, that by the serpent is 
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meant pleasure. Speaking of the assumption of 
human flesh by Christ, in order to redeem man, 
he calls it a Divine mystery, and exclaims, ‘‘O 
mystical wonder! the Lord stooped down, and 
man arose; and he who fell from paradise receives 
a greater reward of obedience, even heaven. 
Since then the Word himself came to us from 
heaven, we ought not, idly busy, to go for human 
instruction to Athens, or any other part of Greece, 
or to Ionia. For if he is our teacher, who has 
filled all things with holy powers, creation, sal- 
vation, benefits, laws, prophecy, doctrine, our 
teacher instructs every where, and the Word 
has made the whole world, Athens, and Greece. 
Surely you will not believe the poetic fable, that 
the Cretan Minos was the boon companion of Jove ; 
yet disbelieve us who have become the disciples of . 
God, and embraced the true wisdom, at which the 
greatest philosophers scarcely hinted, but which 
the disciples of Christ comprehend and proclaim. 
Human philosophy deals in particular precepts: it 
inquires whether men should marry, or engage in 
public affairs, or beget children ; but Divine phi- 
losophy extends to the whole life of man, to every 
season and circumstance, and looks to the accom- 
plishment of one object, the attainment of ever- 
lasting life.” 


After a glowing description of the light which 
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the Word has shed on mankind, Clement exhorts 
all men to break out into the following strain of 
thanksgiving: | ‘‘ Hail, O light: for light has 
shone upon us from heaven, upon us who were 
buried in darkness, and shut up in the shadow of 
death—light purer than the sun, sweeter than our 
present life. That light is eternal life ; and what- 
soever partakes of it, lives. But the night avoids 
the light: and setting through fear, gives way to 
the day of the Lord. All things have become 
light, never again to set, and the setting has be- 
lieved in the rising. This is the new creation. 
For the Son of righteousness, visiting all things in 
his career, comes alike to all mankind, imitating 
the Father, who causes his sun to rise, and the dew 
of truth to fall on all men. He has brought the 
setting to the rising; and crucifying death, has 
raised up life: and snatching man from destruc- 
tion, has elevated him into the air, transplanting 
corruption into incorruption, and converting earth 
into heaven.”’ 


From the consideration of the benefits, temporal 
and spiritual, conferred by God on man, Clement 
infers the necessity of believing in him. ‘* God,” 
*he says, ‘‘ asks only faith in return: and do we 
refuse it? * The Word, revealing the truth, has 
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shown to man the great salvation, that either 
repenting he may be saved, or disobeying he may 
be judged. This is the preaching of righteousness ; 
good tidings to the obedient, judgment to the 
disobedient. The loud-sounding trumpet calls 
together the soldiers, and denounces war. Shall 
not Christ then, breathing forth a peaceful strain 
to the very extremities of the earth, collect his 
peaceful army? O man, by his blood and his word, 
he has collected a bloodless army, and entrusted 
the kingdom of heaven to its care. The trumpet 
of Christ is his gospel; he has sounded it, and we 
have heard.—' The imitation of God consists in 
paying him holy worship: and we best worship by 
imitating him. Then do men possess heavenly 
and Divine love, when that which is truly fair, 
kindled by the Divine Word, shines forth in the. 
soul. Have but a night will, and you have life ; 
they are necessarily yoked together.—Christ freely 
offers you life: and who is Christ? The Word of 
truth, the Word of incorruption, who regenerates 
man, who leads him back to the truth, who is the 
centre (70 kévroov) of salvation, who drives away 
corruption, who expels death, who builds up a 
temple in men, that he may place God in them. 
Purify the temple ; cast pleasure and sloth, like a 
perishable flower, to the winds and flames ; cullti- 
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vate the fruits of temperance, and dedicate yourself, 
as an offering of first-fruits to God, that not only 
the work, but also the grace, may be his. It is 
fitting that he who is the disciple of Christ, should 
both appear worthy of the kingdom, and should 
be pronounced worthy of it.” 


‘*Let' us then,’ continues Clement, ‘‘ shun 
custom: let us shun it as a dangerous headland, 
or the threats of Charybdis, or the fabled Sirens : 
it strangles man, it turns him aside from the truth ; 
it leads him away from life; it is a snare, an 
abyss, apit.” After comparing the danger arising 
to man from the seductions of pleasure to the temp- 
tation of Ulysses by the Sirens, and running a 
parallel between the mysteries of Bacchus and the 
doctrines of Christ, he exclaims’, ‘‘O the truly 
sacred Mysteries! O the pure light! Iam led by 
the light of the torch to the view of Heaven and of 
God; I become holy by initiation. The Lord is 
the hierophant, who leading the candidate for 
initiation to the light, seals him, and presents the 
believer to the Father to be preserved for ever. 
These are the orgies of my mysteries; if thou 
wilt, be thou also initiated, and thou shalt join in 
the dance with the angels around the uncreated, 
and imperishable, and only true God, the Word 
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of God joining in the strain. He, the eternal 
Jesus, the one great High Priest of the one God 
and Father, prays for men, exhorts men. Hear, 
he says, ye innumerable tribes, or rather all who 
are endowed with reason, Barbarians and Greeks. 
I call the whole human race, whose Creator I am 
by the will of the Father; come to me, to be ar- 
rayed under one God, and the one Word of God ; 
be not content merely to excel irrational animals 
by the possession of reason. To you alone of all 
mortal beings I give immortality. I wish to make 
you partakers of this grace ; to confer upon you a 
benefit entire in all its parts—incorruption. I 
freely give you the Word, the knowledge of God : 
I freely give you my whole self. This I am; this 
God wills; this is the musical concent, the har- 
mony of the Father ; this is the Son, Christ, the. 
Word of God, the arm of the Lord, the power of 
the Universe, the will of the Father; of which 
things there were formerly images, but not all re- 
semblances. I wish to guide you to the original, 
that you may all become like tome. 1 will anoint 
you with the ointment of Faith, through which 
you cast off corruption. I will show you the naked 
form of righteousness, through which you ascend 
to God. Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and [ will giwe you rest.—This’ is the 
counsel of the Word, not to hesitate whether it is 
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better to be sane or insane; but laying fast hold 
upon the truth, to follow God with all our might, 
in soberness of mind, and to deem all things his, 
as they are; having learned, moreover, that we 
are the fairest of his possessions, let us commit 
ourselves to God, and loving the Lord God, esteem 
this our business through the whole of life. If 
friends have all things in common, and man is the 
friend of God (and he is the friend, through the 
mediation of the Word), all things belong to 
man, because all things belong to God; and 
all things are common to both the friends, God 
and man. It remains then to pronounce the 
pious Christian alone rich, and wise, and noble ; 
and in this respect to call and believe him the 
image and likeness of God; because he has been 
made just and holy, and wise by Jesus Christ, and 
so far like even to God.’ Clement says in con- 
clusion, ‘‘I have placed before you Judgment and 
Grace: doubt not which is the better; for life 
must not be compared with destruction.” 


The foregoing sketch of the Hortatory Address 
to the Gentiles, will sufficiently confirm the cha- 
racter given by Jerome of the writings of Cle- 
ment. The work bespeaks a familiar acquaintance 
with the Scriptures and with profane literature. 
He, however, who shall open it with the expec- 
tation of finding a systematic exposition either 
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of the evidences or doctrines of Christianity, 
will be greatly disappointed. In order justly to 
appreciate its merits, we must carry ourselves back 
to the times in which it was written, and endeavour 
to obtain a correct notion of the moral and reli- 
gious condition of the Gentile world—of the modes 
of thinking and reasoning then prevalent. I have 
said ' elsewhere, that we ought to give the Fathers 
credit for knowing what arguments were best cal- 
culated to affect the minds of those whom they were 
addressing. It was unnecessary for them to esta- 
blish by a long train of reasoning, the probability 
that a revelation may be made from Heaven to 
man ; or to prove the credibility of miracles. Some 
few philosophers might altogether deny the exist- 
ence of the gods; others, admitting their exist- 
ence, might deny that they interfered in the con-: 
cerns of men; but the majority, both of the learned 
and unlearned, were fixed in the belief that the 
Deity exercised an immediate control over the 
human race, and consequently felt no pre-disposi- 
tion to reject that which purported to be a com- 
munication of his Will. They would rather en- 
quire of him who professed to be the bearer of such 
a communication, as the Athenians did of St. 
Paul, what is this new doctrine whereof thou speak- 


est 2 and would judge of its pretensions to a Di- 


1 In my work on Tertullian, p. 136. 
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vine origin, not by external evidence, but by what 


it taught and enjoined. Accustomed as they were 
to regard the various systems proposed by the 
teachers of philosophy, as matters of curious spe- 
culation, designed to exercise the understanding, 
not to influence the conduct, the chief difficulty of 
the advocate of Christianity was to prevent them 
from treating it with the same levity ; and to induce 
them to view it in its true light, as a revelation 
declaring truths of the highest practical import- 
auce—truths which they could not disregard with- 
out endangering their dearest interests. : 

The point, therefore, at which Clement aims in 
his Hortatory Address, is to show the infinite su- 
periority of the Gospel to the religious systems, if 
systems they could be called, and to the philosophy 
of the Gentile world. With respect to the former 
his task was easy. He had only to contrast the 
objects of Christian and Heathen worship —the 
all- -powerful, all-wise, all-perfect God, to whom 
the Christian bowed the knee, with. the frail and 
vicious, and monstrous deities with which Poly- 
theism had filled the Universe. He had only to 
contrast the pure and spiritual service which the 
Gospel enjoined, with the impure and sensual and 
degrading rites by which the Heathen strove to 
propitiate their deities. It is true that idolatry 
possessed in the corruption of human nature, a 
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stronghold from which it could with difficulty be 
dislodged ; it retained men under its dominion by 
the gratifications which it offered to their licentious 
appetites; but it was indefensible by argument. 
Its advocates, when pressed, could only plead 
prescription in its behalf; could only allege the 
authority of their forefathers, and declaim on the 
discredit of forsaking, for a religion which was the 
erowth of yesterday, opimions, and usages, and 
rites which had been handed down to them from 
the remotest antiquity. Hence it was that the 
early apologists of Christianity employed so much 
labour in proving the superior antiquity of Moses, 
and in showing that the Gentile philosophers were 
indebted to his writings for whatever their own 
contained, in any degree approximating to the 
truth, concerning the Divine Nature or the obliga-. 
tions of morality. They wished to convince the 
defenders of Heathenism that, even on the ground 
of antiquity, Christianity was entitled to the pre- 
ference. 


The professed aim of Gentile philosophy was to 
accomplish the amelioration of human nature ; to 
render man superior both to external circumstances 
and to his own appetites and passions, by placing 
before him a model of perfect virtue, of which he 
was never to lose sight, and to which he was to 
conform his whole life and conversation. The 
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philosopher failed to effect his object, because 
he was alike ignorant of the true source of moral 
obligation, and of the true standard of moral ex- 
cellence ; and because he could supply no adequate 
sanctions to ensure obedience to his injunctions. 
The main design of the Hortatory Address is to 
show that the Gospel possessed the requisites in 
which philosophy was deficient. It proceeded trom 
the one true God, to whose superintending Provi- 
dence alone its rapid progress could be ascribed. 
The bearer of the revelation was the Son of God— 
‘<1 the Word, who is the sun of the soul, by whom 
alone, rising in the inmost recesses of the understand- 
ing, the eye of the understanding is enlightened. 
> From this divine fountain of light some rays had 
flowed even to the G'reeks, who had thereby been en- 
abled to discover faint traces of the truth. But the 
Word himself has now appeared in the form of man to 
be our teacher ; and the sanctions by which he con- 
firms his precepts ure the most powerful which can be 
proposed to a rational beng—an eternity of happiness 
to the obedient, of misery to the disobedient.” 


Man, according to Clement, was created in the 
image of God, and was designed to enjoy the Di- 
vine intercourse ; but seduced into disobedience, 


he forfeited these high privileges. The Word de- 
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scended upon earth to replace him in the situation 
from which he had fallen; to enable him to fulfl 
the purposes of his being, by exercising himself in 
the contemplation, and aspiring to the knowledge 
of God. He then, who lends a willing ear to the 
message of the Word, reconciled to God by the 
mediation of Christ, and transformed by the Holy 
Spirit of God, continually advances in righteous- 
ness, wherein his resemblance to God consists ; so 
that he becomes the friend of God and like unto 
God ; nay, he is as it were made God ; for piety, 
‘according to Clement, raises the human nature 
to Divine. 


The purifying and sanctifying influence of the 
Gospel is the theme to which Clement continually 
recurs. In enlarging upon it, he expresses him- | 
self with an energy and fervour which, in the opi- 
nion of the pious Christian, will compensate many 
offences against good taste and many defects in 
reasoning. The character under which he delights 
to contemplate Christ is that of the restorer of man 
to original purity, of the Creator of man anew in 
righteousness and holiness. If he touches upon 


1 "Iya 0) Kat ov Tapa dyvOpwrov pane, TH ToTe Apa dvOowmo¢G 
yévnrac Oedc. VU. 81. Tov Kal povoy dmetkdoa kar’ déiay duvdpe- 
voy advOpwrov Oem. LXXI. 26. Ta lepoTowvyTa Kat BDeoroLovvTa 
ypappara. 32. Oeorowy rov avOpwrov, LXxxvill. 33. Kab’ ijy 
éxOcoupevor. P. 1. i. c. 12. CLVI. 33. elopocovpervor TO Dem. CLV. 24, 
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the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, it is chiefly 
to point out the motives which they supply to in- 
creased exertions in well-doing. If his subject 
leads him to mention the miraculous acts by which 
Christ, during his residence on earth, gave proof 
of his Divine mission, Clement instantly reverts to 
the spiritual miracles which were to be accom- 
plished by the preaching of the Word, in removing 
the film from the mental eye—in opening the ear 
of the understanding to the reception of Divine 
truth—in raising the morally lame and impotent 
from the ground, and enabling them so to run 
that they may obtain the prize of salvation. This 
may be said to be neither a systematic nor a com- 
plete, but it cannot justly be called a low or un- 
worthy view of the Gospel dispensation. It gives 
birth to lofty and exalted notions of the purposes 
of our being: it is indeed an expansion of our 
blessed Lord’s injunction, Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is perfect. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tue design of Clement in the Hortatory Ad- 
dress was to convert those whom he was address- 
ing from Heathenism to Christianity. His design 
in the Pedagogue, the work which we shall next 
proceed to examine, was to instruct the new con- 


_ vert how to regulate his future conduct. The 


duties of a Christian have usually been divided into 
two classes, his religious and his moral duties ; those 
of which God is directly, and those of which he 1s 
indirectly the object; for as God is the author of . 
the relations, out of which our obligations to our 
neighbours arise, in fulfilling our duty towards 
our neighbour, we at the same time fulfil our duty 
towards God. From this division of our duties it 
is evident that we are liable to fall into two oppo- 
site errors. We may err by allowing ourselves to 
be entirely engrossed by the relation in which we 
stand to God ; to be entirely absorbed in meditation 
on the Divine perfections, and in anticipating the 
happiness of a glorified state. Giving ourselves 
up to the guidance of our imagination, we may 
fancy that we are already separated from all con- 
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nection with the earth. and raised far above all 
human ties and obligations. We may err, on the 
other hand, and it is anerror of far more frequent 
occurrence, by giving our attention exclusively to 
the duties arising out of the relations in which we 
stand to our fellow-creatures, and fulfilling them 
from motives wholly unconnected with any regard 
to the will of the Author of those relations. The 
Gospel supplies a preservative from both these errors. 
Assuming the existence of the relations in which 
we stand to God, it makes them the foundation of 
moral obligation ; and thus enforces the necessity 
of active virtue by teaching us to refer our whole 
behaviour to the will of God. But it contents 
itself with pointing out generally the frame and 
temper of mind, which the Christian ought to 
acquire ; it does not descend into particulars: it 
does not teach morality systematically. Clement 
was not insensible to this peculiarity in the gospel ; 
on the contrary, 'he derived from it an argument 
in proof of the superiority of Christianity to Gentile 
philosophy ; the latter, he said, dealt in particular 
precepts; the former regulated the springs of ac- 
tion, the thoughts and affections of the heart. Yet 
in his Pedagogue, written in order to fill up as it 
were the outline of the Christian character sketched 
in the gospel, he has himself descended into the 


1 See p. 30. 
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minutest details of human conduct, and given 
rules for the direction of the convert in the common 
transactions of daily life. 


Clement begins with stating, that in man 
three things are to be considered, moral! princi- 
ples, actions, passions or affections. His Hortatory 
Address had treated of principles, guiding the 
heathen to piety, and laying as it were the keel 
on which the vessel of faith was to be built. The 
discourse, which regulates actions, must be of a 
preceptive : that which regulates the passions of a 
suasory character. ‘‘ Yet itis thesame Word, who 
now by exhortation, now by precept, now by 
persuasion, rescues man from the dominion of 
worldly habit, and leads him to the salvation 


1 40a, mpakewy, ta0ov. It is evident that in this threefold — 
division, Clement means to refer to his three works : The Hor- 
tatory Address, which had in view the conversion of the Gentile 
to Christianity, and the formation of right principles in him; 
the Pzedagogue, which was designed to regulate the practice of 
the convert, and to fit him to receive the instruction conveyed 
in the Stromata, (raidaywyotvroc év Oe@ Tov NOyou Ti dvOpwTwY 
doQevetay azo tev aicOnrayv ext tiv vonow. P. L. 1. c. 12. 
cccciv. 3.) which were to carry him onward to perfection, to make 
him perfect In knowledge,—in other words, to make him the 
true Gnostic. See xcix. 5. The design of the Pzedagogue is 
thus stated by Clement: @0dacac dé 6 Tadaywydec piv, év Tovot 
Ocapovpevoc [2(ouc, THY ek Taldwy dywyhy Te Kal TOOpHY 
TAVEOTNOE, TOUTEGTLY, EK KaTnXHoEWc aouvavéovoay TH TloTEL 
ToAtTElay Kal TpoTapacKevaloveay Tote Eic dvopac Ey papopevotc 
évaperov THY WuxIV, Ei¢ EXLOTH UNC yvwoTiKhe Tapadoxyy. S. L. 6. 
pecxxxvi. 7. See also pecixxvi. 19. 
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which is of faith in God. When the heavenly 
guide, the Word, calls men to salvation, the 
name of Hortatory then peculiarly belongs to him. 
But when, proceeding onward, he assumes at once 
the healing and preceptive character, we then give 
him the appropriate name of Pzedagogue ; his 
object being! practical, not methodical or doc- 
trinal—-to ameliorate, not to instruct the soul—to 
point the way to soberness of living, not to know- 
ledge. The same Word is doubtless occasionally 
a teacher, but not in the present instance; for 
when he is a teacher, he is employed in the 
explication of doctrines ; but the Peedagogue, being 
practical, having first directed us to the formation 
of moral principles, then exhorts us to the per- 
formance of that which is right, delivering pure 
precepts, and holding up the images of former 
errors to those who come after. Both modes 
are most useful: the preceptive to produce obe- 
dience ; while that which places images before us 
operates in a twofold manner; it induces us to 
imitate the good, and to avoid the evil. The cure of 


" See C. 3. cu. $1. L. 2. ¢. 9. coxv. 25. dvN eéGny yap 
TOV TalaywytKov TOTOV, TO CLdOackadLKOY Eidog TapELcaywr. It 
is evident from this passage that by the dwacKkadicdy eidoc, 
Clement meant instruction in the mystical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, the knowledge of which was essential to the true Gnostic. 
See also L. 1. c. 3. cu. 30. L. 3. c. 11. ccciv. 5. doa pév ody 
oiko.k. 7. €. cccix. 80. S. L. 1. cccxuit. 38. a@AX’ 6 vote ye rod 
TpoPyTekov Kal TOV CLoackaduKod wrEvpaToc K. T. E. 
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the passions is effected by the persuasive power of 
these images, the Pedagogue strengthening the 
soul, and preparing the sick by benevolent pre- 
cepts, as it were by gentle medicines, for the 
perfect knowledge of the truth. Health comes 
through the application of remedies; knowledge 
through instruction. Man must be restored to 
perfect health, before he can enter upon the course 
of doctrinal instruction.—The diseased soul first 
needs the Pedagogue to heal its passions ; then the 
teacher, to purify it and render it meet for know- 
ledge. Such is the ceconomy of the benevolent 
Word : he is first hortatory, then acts the part. of 
the Pedagogue, lastly of a teacher.” 


Having said that the Word is the Pedagogue, 
‘Clement goes on to describe him as “ like unto . 
God his Father—sinless, blameless, not subject to 
passion — pure God in the form of man—the 
minister of his Father’s will—God the Word—in 
the Father, on the right hand of the Father—God 
in the form of God. He is our spotless * exemplar ; 
and our strenuous endeavour must be to bring our 
soul to a resemblance to his. But he is altogether 
exempt from human passions; the only Judge, 
because he alone is sinless; owr utmost aspiration 
must be to sin as little as possible.-—The best state 


ae Oh 2 cixwy, with reference to Genesis i. 26. 
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is that of him who sins not at all; this is the 
Divine state. The second, of him who commits 
no deliberate sin ; this is peculiar to the wise man. 
The third, of him who commits few involuntary 
sins ; this is peculiar to those who are well brought 
up under the Pedagogue. The last state is that 
of him, who does not continue long in sin. The 
safety of those who are called to repentance, con- 
sists in renewing the fight against sin.—The Word 
took upon him the office of Pedagogue, in order 
that he might prevent sin.—He is the physician, 
who heals the infirmities of man.—The good 
Peedagogue, the Wisdom, the Word of the Father, 
who created man, watches over the whole of his 
workmanship. The Saviour, the all-sufficient 
physician of man, heals both the body and soul.— 
The soul he heals by precepts and gifts of grace 
(yapicnacw); but his gifts precede his precepts. 
He begins with giving remission to us sinners : 
‘Thy sins,’ he says, ‘are forgiven.’—His dis- 
posing care was first employed on the external 
world, the heavens, for man’s sake: then on man, 
his greatest work.” 


‘The Lord,” Clement’ proceeds, ‘‘as God, remits 
the sins of man: as man, disciplines him so that 
he may not sin. Man is dear to God, inasmuch as 
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he is God’s workmanship ; other beings he created 
by a command ; but man he fashioned with his 
own hands, and breathed into him something pecu- 
liar to himself. That, therefore, which was made 
by God, and after his own image, was created by 
him, either being selected on its own account, or on 
account of something else. If on its own acccunt, 
he who is good loves that which is good ; and that 
which is called the Inspiration or breath (ro guptonua) 
of God, is the inward charm (ro @iAreov) which 
renders man dear to God. If selected on account of 
something else, God could have no other motive 
for creating him than this—that, unless he existed, 
God could not be a good Creator, or man arrive at 
the knowledge of God. For, unless man had been 
made, God would not have made that on account 
of which man was made; and that force, which. 
he possessed hidden in his will, he perfected 
through the external power of creation, receiving 
from man that which made man, (that on account 
of which man was made,) and he saw him whom 
he had (made), and that which he willed took 
effect. Nothing is impossible with God. Man, 
therefore, whom God made, was selected on his 
own account ; but that which is selected on its own 
account, belongs as it were to him by whom it is 
so selected, and is, therefore, dear to him. How, 
indeed, could man be otherwise than dear to God ? 
man, on whose accountthe Only-Begotten descended 
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from the bosom of the Father, the Word of faith, 
the superabundance of faith ?” 


Clement’s reasoning is somewhat obscure; but his 
meaning seems to be, that the object of man’s crea- 
tion must either be to display the goodness of God, 
or to enable man to arrive at the knowledge of God ; 
in either case, man was not created on account of 
any thing exterior to him, but on his own account. 
The conclusion is, that we must in turn love him, 
who through his love of us has become our guide 
into the best course of life ; and must live accord- 
ing to the precepts which express his will; not 
merely doing what is commanded, or avoiding 
what is forbidden, but also turning aside from some 
of the images ('exdvwy), or examples set before 
us, and imitating others, and thus performing the 
works of the Pedagogue after his likeness: so 
that we may realize the words, ‘in his image, 
after his likeness.” 


* Clement next shows that the Paedagogue’s in- 
structions are alike applicable to men and women. 
The feelings and habits of Gentile antiquity, might 
render it necessary for him seriously to discuss 
points on which we should deem it impossible even 
to raise a question. 


* Compare c. 1. xcvi. 20. S. L. 3. pixxi. 19. 
*C.4, Compare S. L. 4. pxc. 15. pexvir. 8. 
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Having shown who the Pedagogue is, ' Clement 
proceeds to inquire who are the waiéec, the children. 
‘We,’ he answers, ‘‘ who are Christians.” He 
proves this assertion by referring to the passages in 
Scripture, in which Christians are called children, 
infants, sons, a new people, colts, lambs. ‘* Let 
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it not,” “he says, ‘‘ be supposed that we are 
called children, because childhood is the age when 
the reason is not matured; nor let us ignorantly 
misinterpret the words of Christ, unless ye become 
as these children, ye shall not enter into the hing- 
dom of God. We do not, like infants, roll upon 
the ground ; or creep upon the earth as heretofore, 
like serpents, twisting (iAvorapevor f. ctkvor@pevor, a 
word expressing the motion of a snake) our whole 
body around senseless desires ; but stretching up- 
wards in thought, renouncing the world and sin, 
touching the earth lightly with our toe, so as just to. 
appear to be in the world, we follow after holy wis- 
dom, which seems folly to those who are sharpened 
in craftiness. We are truly children who know God 
alone as our Father, simple, infantine, pure, lovers 
of the horn of the unicorn (worshippers of one God). 
3 As the word child implies a learner, the word 
man implies an instructor; and in Scripture it is 
used to signify that which is perfect. The Lord is 
called a man on account of his being perfect in 
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righteousness: and we shall be perfected, when 
we become the church, having received Christ the 
head. Clement ' puts interpretations sufficiently 
fanciful on many of the passages of Scripture which 


he quotes in order to establish his point. 


* He next combats an opinion, advanced by some 
of the Gnostic sects, that the word children was 
applied to ordinary Christians, who know as it 
were only the rudiments of Christianity, in con- 
tradistinction from themselves, the enlightened few, 
who had attained to perfect knowledge. ‘‘ On the 
contrary, immediately upon our regeneration we 
attained the perfection, for the sake of which we 
were pressing forwards ; for we were enlightened ; 
that is, enabled to know God. He who knows that 
which is perfect, is not himself imperfect.” In 
confirmation of this statement, Clement appeals 
to the circumstances which took place at the bap- 
tism of our Lord, who was perfected by lavation 
only, (he was baptized in order to fulfil ad/ right- 
eousness,) and sanctified by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit. The ’same is the case with us, to 


1 eviii. 836. He discusses the etymology of the word vizo¢, 
qu. venmioc, not vn (privative), and foc. In cxi we find more 
than one strange application of events in the history of Isaac to 
Christ. 

S1i@.AG: 

* Baptism, Clement says, is called grace (xaoopa), and illu- 
mination, and perfection, and lavation. Lavation, because by it 
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whom Christ was an example; being baptized, 
we are enlightened ; being enlightened, we receive 
the adoption of sons ; having received the adop- 
tion, we are perfected; being perfected, we are 
rendered immortal. It seems, however, that the 
perfection in baptism, of which Clement speaks, 
is not so much an actual, as a prospective per- 
fection—the commencement of a perfection to be 
hereafter accomplished. For he adds that, ‘‘ as all 
things take place as soon as God commands, so — 
the completion of grace follows upon his mere will 
to confer it. He anticipates the future by the 
power of his will. Moreover, the deliverance from 

evils is the beginning of salvation. Christians then } 
alone, when they first touch the boundaries of life, 
are already perfect; separated from death, they 
already live. To follow Christ is salvation. + For 
that which was made in him is life. He himself 
says, He who hears my words, and believes in him 
who sent me, has eternal life, and comes not into 


judgment, for he has passed from death to life. 


we are cleansed from our sins. Grace, because by it the penalty 
due to our sins is remitted. Illumination, because by it we 
behold that holy, saving light,—that is, we discern the Divine 
nature. Perfection, because that which is perfect needs nothing; 
and what can he need, who knows God? It is absurd to call that 
which is imperfect the grace of God. exiil. 27. 

' An allusion to John. i. 3, 4. But Clement entirely alters 
the meaning of the passage by a different punctuation. See 
Potter’s Note, cxiv.4. Compare P. L. 2. c. 9. cexviii. 17. 
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Thus only to believe and to be born again is per- 
fection in life ; for God never fails in power. ‘As 
his will is an effect (goyov) and is called the uni- 
verse (xdspoc), *so also his design is the salvation 
of man, and this is called the church. He knows 
them whom he has called, whom he has saved. 
He saved them when he called them. Clement ° 
compares the state of a baptized person to that of 
one who has been couched for a cataract. The 
operator does not supply light from without, but 
removes the impediment to the transmission of 
light to the pupil. ‘So in the case of the baptized 
person, the sins which obscured the Holy Spirit 
being removed, the spiritual eye, by which alone 
we behold the Deity, becomes free and unobstructed 
and clear, the Holy Spirit flowing into it from 
heaven.—‘‘ Perhaps,’ Clement proceeds, ‘‘ it may 
be said that he has not yet received the perfect 
gift: I admit it: but he is in the light, and ‘the 
darkness does not comprehend him. There is no 
intermediate state between light and darkness. 
The end is reserved to the resurrection of believers, 
of which no man can partake unless he partakes 
of the promise previously professed (of which he 
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professed his belief in baptism). We mean not to. 
say that the arrival at the end and the anticipation 
of the arrival are simultaneous ; for eternity (aiéy) 
and time are not.the same ; or Re starting for the 
goal and the arrival at it; but both relate to one 
object, and ‘one person is concerned in both. 
Faith then, which is generated in time, may be 
termed the starting; and the attainment of the 
promise, which is established through eternity, the 
goal. Clement’s conclusion is, that believers pos- 
sess that which will be after the resurrection, as if 
it already was, anticipating it by faith. * Know-— 
ledge then is in illumination (baptism), and the end 
of knowledge is rest, which is the ultimate object 
of desire. —The bonds of sin are loosed by faith on 

the part of man, by grace on the part of God, there 
being one healing remedy—rational baptism, ‘or 
baptism by the Word Qoy«w). We are by it 


cleansed from all our sins, and immediately cease 


i a ‘to be wicked. This is one grace of illumination, 


“that our conversation is not the same after baptism 
as before.” Clement * goes on to shew, in opposition 
to the exclusive system of the Gnostics, that the 
.» offer of redemption is made to all. fe quotes 
Galatians i. 23. and 1 Cor. xii. 13. and infers 
from these passages that the distinction of believers 
into yvworxo: and yYvyiKor was without foundation ; 


' 6 etc, perhaps the one Lord or Saviour, cxv. 11. 
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but that all, having put off fleshly lusts, are equal 
and spiritual before the Lord. 


The Gnostics ', against whom Clement is argu- 
ing, appear to have called the recollection of better 
things, the filtering, straining out * (8wAcopor) of the 
Spirit ; meaning, that the separation of the worse 
parts was effected by the recollection of the better ; 
but as he who is reminded of what is better neces- 
sarily repents of what is worse, according to this 
representation the Spirit repents. Theys seem to have 
insisted on 1 Cor. xiii. 11, where St. Paul says, 
““When I was a child I thought as a child, [ spake as 
achild; but when I became aman, L put away childish 
things.’ But here, Clement observes, ‘‘ the apostle 
speaks of his conversation under the law, when like 
one not arrived at the age of reason, minding child- 
ish things, he persecuted ; and speaking childish 
things, he blasphemed the Word. When he who 
himself * professed to preach childishness, sends it 
as it were into banishment: he alludes not to any 
imperfection in age or stature, or to any definite 
measure of time, or to any secret instruction in 
manly and more perfect learning. He calls them 


1 exvii. 4. 
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who were under the law, children; who were dis- 
turbed by fears, as children are frightened by 
masks: and he calls those who obey the Word 
and are free-agents, men; who have believed, 
being saved by free choice, under the influence of 
a rational, not irrational fear—childhood in Christ 
is perfection with reference to the law.” 


Clement runs into a long digression respecting 
the meaning of 1 Cor. iti. 2. which was urged by 
the Gnostics in support of their opinion. Milk’, 
according to them, meant the first rudiments of 
Christianity, meat meant spiritual knowledge. In 
the course of this digression, Clement takes an 
opportunity of displaying his physical science, by 
describing the mode in which milk is formed in the 
breast of the mother for the nourishment of tlre 
infant. He gives various explanations of the words 
of St. Paul, most of them fanciful and far-fetched. 
His? conclusion is, that we are in all respects 
united to Christ; ransomed by his blood, nou- 
rished by the Word, and guided to immortality 
by his discipline. Blood is symbolical of the pas- 
sion; milk of the teaching of the Lord. After 
comparing milk and the different modes in which 
it is used, with the instruction conveyed in the 
Gospel, Clement* reproves the Gnostics for daring 
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to call themselves perfect, in defiance of the ex- 
press ' declaration of St. Paul that he was not him- 
self perfect. If he ever calls Christians perfect, 
it is with reference to their renunciation of their 
former sins, and their regeneration into the faith 
of Him who alone is perfect. He calls them so, 
not as perfect in knowledge, but as aspiring to 
perfection. ) 


Clement had before stated that the Word was 
the Pedagogue. He? now goes on to explain more 
fully the manner in which the Word performs the 
office, mentioning incidentally that the names of 
Saviour and shepherd are given to the Word. The 
way in which the scholar is led (rawdaywyia) is 
piety ; which is the science of the worship of God, 
instruction in the knowledge of the Truth, the right 
discipline which leads directly to Heaven. The 
word rawaywyia is variously used: with reference 
to him who is led and taught: to him who leads 
and teaches: to the discipline itself: to the things 
taught, for instance to the commandments. But 
when used with reference to Divine things, it is 
the direction of truth by rule (katevOvopdc adnbeac) 
to the contemplation of God, and the delineation 
of holy actions in perpetual perseverance. 


*- Philip, i. 12. in a 
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‘Clement goes on to say, that Christ acted the 
part of the Peedagogue in bringing the Israelites 
out of Egypt, and guiding them through the wil- 
derness. He it was who appeared to Abraham, 
who wrestled with Jacob, who instructed Moses 
how to lead the people out of Egypt. Them he 
led by the hand of Moses; his new people, the 
Christians, he leads face to face. * His covenant 
with his former people was communicated through 
a Mediator, and appealed to their fears ; his cove- 
nant with us was communicated by the Word him- 
self, and appeals to our love. Clement adds that 
the law was temporary *, because given by Christ 
through Moses, his servant : the Gospel eternal, be- 


cause not given, but being through Christ himself. 


Clement * proceeds to combat the error of those 
heretics, who inferred from the passages of the 
Old Testament, which represent God as threaten- 
ing and chastising, that he could not be the same 
God of mercy and goodness who gave the Gospel. 


1 Clement calls the ears of the child the rudder by which the 
Pzedagogue directs his course. cxxx. 18. 
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‘*There is nothing,” he’ says, ‘‘ which the Lord 
hates ; for he does not hate any thing, and yet wish 
what he hates to exist ; nor does he wish any thing 
not to exist, and yet cause the existence of that 
which he wishes not to exist; nor does that exist 
which he wishes not to exist. Ifthe Word hates any 
thing, he wishes it not to exist ; but nothing exists 
of which God does not cause the existence ; no- 
thing, therefore, is hated by God, or by the Word, 
for both are one, viz. God. For he has said, Jn 
the beginning the Word was in God, and the Word 
was God. I\fthen he hates nothing which he has 
. made, he loves it; especially man, the most beau- 
tiful of the works of creation, an animal capable 
of loving God. God loves man: the Word loves 
man: and he who loves any thing, wishes to bene- 
fit it. But that which benefits is better than that 
which does not benefit. But nothing is better 
than the Good (rov dya0ov). The Good, therefore, 
benefits : God is confessed to be good ; God there- 
fore benefits. Butthe Good, inasmuch as it is good, 
does nothing but benefit: God therefore benefits 
universally. But he does not benefit without caring 
for man: nor does he care for, without watching 
overman. That which benefits by choice or deli- 
beration (kara yvwunv) is better than that which be- 
nefits, but not by choice : but nothing is better than 
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God. To benefit man by choice is nothing else 
than to watch over him: God, therefore, cares 
for and watches over man: this he shows by acts ; 
for he guides man as a child (wawWaywyor) by the 
Word, who is the genuine coadjutor (cuvaywriarne 
yunowe) of the love of God towards man. The 
Good is not said to be good, because it has virtue : 
in Jike manner as Justice ( ciKcaoovvn) is said to 
be good, not because it has virtue, (for it 1s virtue) 
but because it is good in itself and by itself. That 
which is expedient (70 cvppézpor) is said to be good 
also on another account ; not because it pleases, but 
because it benefits. On all these accounts Justice 
is good, both as it is virtue and as it is eligible of 
itself: not because it pleases; for it aims not at. 
gratifying by its judgments, but distributes to each 
according to his deservings. That which benefits — 
follows that which is expedient. Whatever de- 
scription you give of the Good, the same will ap- 
ply to Justice; both equally partaking of the 
same qualities, and being consequently equal and 
like to each other. Justice therefore is good. 
You will perhaps ask, if God loves man and is 
good, why is he angry? why does he punish? 
Clement, in answer to this objection, compares 
the discipline to which the Christian is subjected, 
to the severe and unpleasant remedies to which the 
surgeon and physician have recourse. ‘‘* Reproot 
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is like a medicine which softens the callosities 
of the affections, and purges the impurities of an 
intemperate life, and levels the tumours of pride, 
and reduces man to a sound and healthy state. 
Admonition is as it were the diet of the diseased 
soul, counselling what it should take and what it 
should avoid. All these things tend to safety and 
perpetual health.—' To censure is a mark of good 
will, not ofhatred. The enemy and the friend alike 
reprove: but the former in derision, the latter in 
_ good-will. The Lord does not upbraid men through 
hatred: he has even suffered for us, whom he 
might destroy * for our sins.” When God threatens 
‘or chastises, he does it for the good of man: no 
argument, therefore, can thence be drawn against 
the Divine goodness. * Plato was of opinion that 
they who are justly punished for their transgres- 
sions, are benefited by the punishment, because 
their souls are amended ; consequently in his esti- 
mation Goodness and Justice were compatible. 
The threatenings of God are striking proofs of his 
goodness : he threatens in order to deter men from 
sin. If we wilfully persist in sinning, the fault is 
our own: we choose punishment. ‘In punishing 
us, God is not moved by anger, but considers what 
is just: and it is not expedient that what is just 
should be left undone on our account. * God 
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wishes not to look upon that which is evil, for he 
is good ; while he purposely averts his eye, wicked- 
ness springs up through man’s unbelief. In him 
who is good, inasmuch as he is essentially (ice) 
good, there must exist hatred of evil. Wherefore 
I admit that God punishes unbelievers, (for punish- 
ment is for the good and benefit of him who 1s 
punished ; it is the bringing back to rectitude of 
that which has swerved from it,) but I do not ad- 
mit that God wishes to avenge himself; for ven- 
geance is the retribution of evil for the benefit of 
the avenger ; and he who teaches us to pray for 
those who insult us cannot desire to avenge him- 
self.” Clement further shows that in Scripture the 
epithets of good and just are alike applied to God. 
But ‘he seems to say that the appellation of good 
belongs more particularly to God as the Father; _ 
that of just to God as the Word or Son, because 

he is to judge the world. * Christ addresses the 
Father as the Creator of the world, and calls him 
God; but the Gnostics themselves allowed that 
the Creator of the world was just. Clement’s® 
conclusion is, that the course pursued by God in 
his discipline of men is various; but always de- 
signed for their salvation. The Pedagogue bears 
testimony to the good; he invites to better things 
those who have been called (rode «Anrotc), and ar- 
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rests in. their career those who are hastening to 
sin, and exhorts them to turn to a better life. 


‘In continuation of the same subject, Clement 
says that the Pedagogue adopts at different times 
different measures in order to save his children. 
* He admonishes, he reproves, he rebukes, he con- 
vinces, he threatens, he heals, he promises, he 
gratuitously gives. But whatever measures the 
Pedagogue adopts, they are all directed to one 
object, the salvation of mankind. Sometimes he 
uses gentle, sometimes rougher remedies. ‘‘ They 
who are’ sick,” Clement ’® proceeds, ‘‘need a Sa- 
viour: they who have wandered, a guide; they 
who are blind, one who shall lead them to the 
light; they who thirst, the living fountain, of 
which he who partakes shall thirst no more; the 
dead need life; the sheep a shepherd ; children a 
Peedagogue ; all mankind need Jesus.” ‘‘ All these 
ofices the Pedagogue performs for man. If, 
therefore, he addresses them through their fears, 
it is not because he is not good as well as just; 
but * because. mere goodness is too often despised, 
and it is consequently necessary to hold out the 
terrors of Justice. There are two kinds of fear; 


29. 
* Of these terms Clement gives definitions, which he confirms 
by quotations from Scripture. 
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one accompanied by reverence, such as children. 
feel towards their parent; the other by hatred, 
such as slaves feel towards harsh masters. The 
Justice of God is shown in his reproofs ; his good- 
ness in his compassion. There is no incompati- 
bility between justice and goodness. The physician 
who announces to tlie patient that he has a fever, 
has no ill-will to him: nor is God, who convinces 
man of sin, unfriendly to him. God of himself is 
good: but he is just on our account: and just 
because good. He has displayed his justice to us 
through his Word, from the time that he became 
Father. For before the creation was, he was God, 
he was good; and on this account he chose to be 
Creator and Father; and in this relation of love ori- 
ginated justice; he caused the sun to shine (in the 
natural creation,) he sent down his Son (in the 
spiritual creation.) The Son first announced from 
Heaven that justice is good, when he said, No 
one has known the Son but the Father; or the 
Father but the Son. This reciprocal and equally 
poized knowledge is the symbol of primitive jus- 
tice. Justice then descended to men: in the 
‘Letter and in the Body, in the Word and in the 
Law, constraining mankind to a saving repentance ; 
for itis good. If then thou art disobedient to God, 
blame thyself who bringest the judge upon thee.” 


1 See Potter’s Note. cl. 24. 
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Having shown that the passages of Scripture, 
in which God holds out threatenings, are not incon- 
sistent with his goodness, because they are mani- 
festly designed to lead men to repentance, Clement’ 
proceeds to quote other passages in which God 
aims at effecting the same object by the language 
of exhortation, and counsel, and encouragement, 
and benediction. Praise and reproof are to be 
used as the instruments of reforming men, accord- 
ing to their different dispositions and circumstances. 
God uses both, and is equally good, when he praises 
_and when he reproves. 


Clement’ repeats his statement that the Word 
had acted the part of the Pedagogue through 
Moses and the prophets: so that it was evident, 
that Jesus, the one true, good, just Son, i the 
image and after the likeness of the Father, the Word 
of God, had been uniformly the instructor of man- 
kind. ‘*In his character goodness is mingled 
with severity ; he commands, yet his commands are 
such as may be obeyed. He formed man out of 
the dust; regenerates him by water; causes him 
to grow by the Spirit ; instructs him by the word, 
directing him by holy precepts to adoption and 
salvation, in order that transforming by his access 
(& mpooacewc) the earth-born into a holy and 
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heavenly man, he may fulfil the Divine words— 
Let us make man in our image, after our likeness. 
This Christ was in perfection ; the rest of mankind 
are only in the wage. Let us, O children of the 
good Father, pupils of the good Pedagogue, per- 
form the will of the Father, listen to the Word, and 
express the truly saving life of our Saviour ; prac- 
tising even here that heavenly conversation, by 
which being made as it were Divine, we may be 
anointed with the pure, ever flourishing, sweet- 
smelling ointment of gladness, having the conver- 
sation of the Lord as a clear pattern of corruption, — 
and following the foot-steps of God : to whom alone 
it appertains to consider, and who therefore cares, 
how and in what manner the life of man may be 
rendered more healthy.—-On this account the Word 
is called Saviour; he devises remedies to bring « 
man to a healthy sense and to salvation ; watching 
favourable opportunities, detecting lurking mis- 
chief, laying open the causes of the affections, 
cutting up the roots of irrational desires, admon- 
ishing man from what he ought to abstain ; fur- 
nishing every kind of antidote, in order to save 
them who are diseased. For to save man is the 
greatest and most royal work of God.—The busi- 
ness of man, a rational animal, is to contemplate 
the Divine nature ; to contemplate also the nature 
of man, and to live as truth prescribes ; exceedingly 
to love the Pzdagogue and his commands, on 
9 
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account of their suitableness to each other and 
their harmony—and modelling himself by the 
image of the Pedagogue, so to live, that his actions 
may be in unison with his words.” | 


Clement’ goes on to say, that whatever is con- 
trary to right reason is sin; ‘‘ lust, fear, pleasure, 
are sinful, as contrary to right reason. On the other 
hand, obedience to the Word or reason, which we 
eall faith, is productive of that which is called 
duty ® (xka$nxov). For virtue itself is a consistent 
disposition of the soul regulated by reason in every 
part of life.—-Obedience is based on commands ; 
which being the same as precepts (v7ofn«ar) having 
truth for their aim, lead on to the ultimate object 
of desire, which is called the end. The end of 
piety is eternal rest in God; and our end is the 
beginning of eternity. —The Christian life in which 
we are now trained, is a certain system of rational 
actions, that is, a faultless performance of that 
which is taught by the Word. This we have called 
faith. The system is the commandments of the 
Lord, which being Divine opinions, spiritual sug- 
gestions, have been written for us, as suitable to us 
and to our neighbour (to the regulation of social 
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life).—In the description of duties, some relate to 
life itself, some to a good life.” As the former had 
been sufficiently discussed by the Gentile writers, 
Clement proposes to consider those which relate 
to a good life, and consequently to eternal life. 
Throughout this chapter Clement studiously uses 
the terms employed by the Stoics, and applies 
them to the Christian doctrine. 


Having shown in the first book who the Peda- 
gogue is, who are they whom he instructs, and 
what the course pursued by him in their instruc- 
tion, Clement, in the second book, descends to 
particulars. Het begins with the duties which 
man owes to himself, premising that our first 
business is to clear the eye of the soul; ‘‘ we are,. — 
however, at the same time, to purify the flesh, in ~ 
order that being freed from those parts of our 
nature, in respect of which we are dust, we may 
proceed directly to the apprehension of God. 
With respect, therefore, to food, we must eat in 
order to live, not live in order to eat; for food is 
not our business, or pleasure our object; but food 
is necessary during the time of our sojourning here, 
while the Word is disciplining us for incorruption. 
Like truth, therefore, our food should be simple, not 
exquisite (ameptepyoc); suited to the simplicity of © 
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children ; fitted to preserve life, not to pamper 
luxury. Our present life consists of two things, 
health and strength ; these are best promoted by a 
simple diet, which is easy of digestion, and contri- 
butes to lightness of body.” 


Clement! proceeds to inveigh against the art of 
cookery, as the principal cause of disease ; and gives 
a catalogue of the delicacies most prized by the 
> vourmands of his day. He complains of the abuse 
of the word *agape, by those who applied it to 
luxurious and riotous entertainments. Referring to 
the original meaning of the word, he * says that the 
entertainment ought to have its rise in charity, 
not in luxury. After’ delivering some precepts 
respecting food offered to idols, he*° proceeds : 
‘‘It should be our aim to raise our eyes to the 
truth, firmly to lay hold of the Divine food from 
above, and to be filled with the inexhaustible con- 
templation of Him who really exists, tasting the 
unchangeable, enduring, pure pleasure. For the 
food of Christ signifies that we ought to look for 
this agape. But it is in a high degree absurd 
and unprofitable, and scarcely human, to be fat- 
tened like cattle in order to die; to have our eyes 

4 elxili. 16. 
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turned downwards to the earth, always bending 
over tables which are furnished from the earth.” 


Clement’s' conclusion is, that we must be mo- 
derate, and even sparing in our diet ; purchasing, 
however, and eating every kind of food without 
scruple. He says that Christians, when invited to 
the entertainments of the heathen, were not re- 
quired to abstain from a variety of food ; but they 
were not to be anxious about it, or guilty of excess. 
He?’ graphically describes the eagerness with which 
many persons scrutinized the various dishes at an 
entertainment, and the ridiculous gestures by which | 
that eagerness was expressed. He?® cautions his 
readers against all ungentlemanlike behaviour at_ 
meals ; against soiling their hands, or couches, or 
beards ; against eating too quickly ; against speak- 
ing or drinking with a full mouth. He appears to 
have considered fish as a pure and simple food ; 
because our Lord fed the multitude with fish, and 
Peter at his command caught a fish, to pay the 
tribute money. ‘‘ All‘ things were made for man ; 
but it is not right to use all things, or to use 
them at all times. Opportunity, and time, and 
manner, and purpose, are of great importance 
with reference to the benefit of him who is in- 
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structed by the Pedagogue.—'We must avoid 
those kinds of food which pamper the appetite, or 
stimulate us to eat when we are not hungry. A 
moderate frugality supplies a wholesome variety 
of dishes ; roots, olives, vegetables, milk, cheese, 
fruits in their season, and whatever is cooked with- 
out gravy or sauce: if we must have meat, we’ 
should eat roast rather than boiled. Christians 
may also eat sweet-meats and honey cakes.” 


In this chapter are many references to the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, to which Clement’s 
attention was necessarily directed by the subjects 
of which he was treating. We have only to com- 
pare Clement with St. Paul, in order to be con- 
vinced of the superiority of that mode of moral 
instruction, which lays down general principles, 
and leaves them to be applied by the discretion 
and conscience of each individual, according to his 
particular circumstances, to that which professes 
to regulate every single action, and by its minute- 
ness becomes at once burthensome and ridiculous. 
Having shown how a Christian ought to conduct 
himself with reference to eating, * Clement pro- 
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ceeds to drinking. ‘‘ Water is the natural drink of 
man: this the Lord gave to the Israelites, while 
they were wandering in the wilderness: though 
when they came into their rest, the sacred vine | 
brought forth the prophetic grape.—' Boys and 
girls ought to be confined strictly to water; wine 
heats the blood and inflames the passions.’”’— 
*Clement allows only bread, without any liquid, 
for breakfast or luncheon (70 apisrov) to those who 
are in the flower of their age. At supper he allows 
wine in small quantities. ‘‘ They who are advanced 
in life may drink more freely, in order to warm 
their chilled blood ; they must not, however, drink ‘ 
so much as will cloud their reason, or affect their — 
memory, or cause them to walk unsteadily.”” These 
permissions and restrictions Clement grounds on 
medical reasons. He’ quotes an author, named. 
Artorius, who wrote on longevity, and said that 
men ought only to drink enough to moisten their 
food. ‘‘ Wine may be used on two accounts, for 
health and relaxation. Wine drunk in moderation 
softens the temper.—As * life consists of that which 
is necessary and that which is useful, wine, which 
is useful, should be mixed with water, which is 
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necessary.” After describing the effects of drunk- 
enness, 'Clement proceeds to refute the opinion 
of those who contended that no serious subjects 
should be discussed over wine. He argues, that 
perfect wisdom, being the knowledge of things 
human and divine, comprehending every thing in 
its superintendance of the human race, becomes 
as it were the art of life; and is always present 
through the whole of life, producing its proper 
effect, a good life. If then wisdom is driven away 
from our entertainments, drunkenness follows with 
all its train of evils, of which Clement draws a pic- 
ture, at once, to use his own expressions, ridiculous 
and exciting pity. * He compares the body of him 
who drinks to excess to a ship, absorbed into the 
abyss of intemperance ; while the helmsman, the 
understanding, is tossed about in the billows, and 
dizzy amidst the darkness of the storm, misses the 
harbour of truth, steers towards that of pleasure, 
and striking on sunken rocks, makes miserable 
shipwreck. ‘‘ * Wine may be used in winter to keep 
out the cold; at other seasons to comfort the 
bowels. As we ought to drink only because we 
are thirsty, we ought not to be curious about 
‘wines. In °drinking, as in eating, we must be 
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4 Clement enumerates the wines most in request, elxxxiv. 25. &c. 
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careful not to show any indecent eagerness ; we 
must not drink with so much haste as to hiccup or 
spill the wine over our beard or dress.” 1 Clement 
observes that the most warlike nations were those 
most given to drinking. Christians, therefore, a 
peaceful race, should drink in moderation, as 
Christ drank when he was made man for us. In 
conclusion * Clement cautions females to be. 
guarded in their manner of drinking, and not to 
fall into any indecency. In this chapter Clement 
has borrowed much from Plato. 


From drinking Clement’ proceeds to drinking- 
cups, furniture, kc. He * condemns all splendour 
and expence in these articles, ‘since Christians 
ought always to bear in mind the Apostle’s decla- 
ration, that the time is short. Sell that thou hast, . 
was our Saviour’s injunction, and give to the poor ; 
and come, follow me; follow God, stripped of 
haughtiness, stripped of transitory pomp; possess- 
ing only that which is thine, that which is good, 
that which alone cannot be taken away, faith in 
God, confession of Him who suffered, beneficence 
towards man—the most precious of possessions. 
The costliest articles are not more useful than the 
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meanest. ‘In his food, his dress, his furniture, a 
Christian ought to preserve a decent consistency, 
according to his person, age, pursuits, and the par- 
ticular occasion. * Wealth ill-directed is the cita- 
del (axpdro\tc) of wickedness. They who are 
earnest about salvation must understand that all 
possession is for use ; and that use is for sufficiency, 
which may be obtained from little.-—The best 
wealth is a poverty of desires; and true greatness 
consists not in priding ourselves on wealth, but in 
despising it—Wisdom cannot be purchased with 
earthly money, or in the market; it is sold only 
in heaven, sold for true money, the incorruptible 
Word, the royal coin.” 


Clement * proceeds to say, that all excess, and 
drunkenness, and revelling, must be banished 
from the entertainments of Christians; the pipe 
too, and the flute, as better suited to beasts 
than man—not that the Gospel condemns all social 
entertainments, or all ‘music. ‘‘ Christians may, 
like David, sing the praises of God to the lyre or 
harp. ° As it is fitting that before our meals, we 
should praise God, the maker of all things; so in 


taking our wine, we who participate in that which 


Exc, 22.  eRel. 2 * C. 4. 

* Clement interprets in a fanciful manner the musical instru- 
ments mentioned in Psalm 150. exciii. 5. 

* exciy. 24, Compare S. L. 6. declxxxv. 9. 1.7. decelxi. 1. 
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he has made, should sing psalms to him. A 
psalm is a sober thanksgiving, composed in mea- 
sure ; the Apostle terms it a spiritual song. In 
like manner, before we lie down to sleep, we who 
enjoy God’s grace and bounty should give him 
thanks, and so go immediately to rest.” 


Clement ‘next delivers rules respecting laugh- 
ter. ‘ All buffoons and imitators of that which is 
ridiculous must be banished from Christian so- 
ciety. Our words are the fruit of our inward dis- 
positions and sentiments; if we either utter or de- 
light in hearing that which is ridiculous, we show 
that we are ourselves light and frivolous.—We may 
be facetious; but must not lay ourselves out to 
excite laughter. We must control our laughter ; 
for though, when our manner of laughing is suit- . 
able, it bespeaks propriety, in other cases it :be- 
speaks want of due restraint. In general, we must 
not attempt to eradicate that which is natural to 
man; we must rather try to regulate and restrict 
it to proper occasions. Man isa laughing animal, 
but he must not always be laughing; as a horse, 
though a neighing animal, is not always neighing. 
Like rational animals, we must rightly temper our 
severer cares and anxieties by relaxing ourselves 
according to rule, not by disregarding all rule.” 


Didone 
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Clement’ then distinguishes between the laughter 
which he permits, and that which he condemns. 
‘‘ We ought not to laugh in the presence of those 
who are older than ourselves, or whom we ought 
to reverence ; unless * they say something facetious 
in order to make us gay. We must not laugh 
with every one we meet, or in all places, or with 
al] men, or at every thing.” Clement, however, 
objects to moroseness and severity of countenance. 


He* goes on to say, ‘‘that we must ourselves 
abstain from all licentiousness of language, and tes- 
tify our disapprobation of it in others by looks, and 
gestures, and severe reproofs. The Divine Pada- 
gogue guards the ears of his scholars against that 
which is indecent, by covering them with chaste 
precepts, and their eyes by directing them to the 
contemplation of that which is good and _ fair. 
*A great protection against this danger is the 
company and conversation of the virtuous.—We 
must not hear, or say, or behold that which is 
indecent: much less must we do it.—The Peda- 
gogue aims at plucking up the very roots of sin; 
he regulates the principles of action ; when he 
says, do not lust, he in fact says, do not commit 


1 exevi. 20. 


* Clement gives some amusing instances of what he deems 
facetious sayings. c. 7. ccii. 29. 
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adultery, of which lust is the root. Licentiousness 
of language is a kind of preparation for licentious- 
ness of action; but chastity of conversation tends. 
to purity of conduct. Indecent language consists 
not in mentioning those parts of the body which 
it is unusual to mention, but in talking of their 
employment to vicious purposes.” 


‘Jesting and scurrility must be excluded from 
the festive meetings of Christians. ‘‘ The object of — 
their meetings is to evince their mutual charity ; 
how can that object be promoted by scurrility, 
which leads to quarrels and enmities ’—On the 
whole, however, it is better that young men and 
women should absent themselves altogether from 
such entertainments, lest they should hear and 
see that which is improper, and which, their faith . 
being yet unsettled, may inflame their thoughts ; 
especially as the unsteadiness of their age causes 
them more readily to yield to their desires. * An 
unmarried woman ought not to be voluntarily 
present at any drinking parties of men.”’ Clement 
gives many minute directions respecting the posi- 
tion in which men ought to sit or lie at table, the 
manner in which they ought to eat and drink, 
speak, sneeze, blow the nose, &c. The sum of 
his directions is, that the whole deportment of a 
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Christian should be sedate, calm, peaceable: ‘in 
conformity with the Christian parting wish, Peace 
be unto you. 


‘* There ? is no necessity for using crowns or oint- 
ments, which are incentives to pleasure, especially 
as night approaches. It is true that the Lord was 
not displeased with the woman who anointed his 
feet ; but the action had a mystical meaning; and 
the woman had not yet partaken of the Word: she 
was stilla sinner. In like manner the crowns of 
gold, adorned with precious stones, which were 
worn by the kings of Judah, had a symbolical 
meaning. ° Aristippus, of Cyrene, defended the 
use of ointment, by contending that, when applied 
to a horse or dog, it, did not affect their qualities. 
Why then should it be injurious to a man ?” 
Clement’s answer is not very satisfactory. ‘‘ The 
horse,’ he says, ‘‘ or dog, has no reason whereby 
to distinguish the ointment ; but man, whose senses 
are rational, and, therefore, can make _ distinc- 
tions, is more censurable for using effeminate 
perfumes.” Clement enumerates and describes 
the several kinds of ointment most in use ; and 
says, that * makers of ointments and dyers of wool 
were banished from well-regulated states. ‘ Christ- 
ians should smell, not of ointments, but of virtue : 


’ cciii. 22. eciv. 40. ETS: * ‘cevii.1. 
* ceviii. 1. Compare S. L. 1. cccxliv. 35. 
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and Christian females should be anointed with the 
ambrosial unction of chastity, delighting in the 
holy ointment, the Spirit. This Christ prepares — 
for his disciples, the unction of a sweet savour, 
compounding it of heavenly aromatics.—If we 
have prohibited luxury with reference to the taste, 
we must also prohibit it with reference to the 
sight and smell. It is useless to guard one avenue, 
and to leave others unclosed. ‘The luxurious man 
is assailed through all his senses; and dragged 

along by perfumes, like a bull by a cord fastened 


? 


by a ring through his nose.”” Clement does not, 
however, condemn the use of perfumes indiscrimi- 
nately ; ‘‘ all do not affect the head, or act as pro- 
vocatives to lust ; some are of a healing nature, and 
relieve the head, and strengthen the stomach.— 
Silly women anoint their hair: of which the only. 
? effect is to render them gray at an earlier period 
than they would otherwise be. As dogs trace wild 
beasts by the scent, so we trace the luxurious by 


the fragrance of the perfumes which they use.” 


Clement prohibits the use of garlands, partly for 
medical reasons; partly because °* flowers, which 
are intended to gratify the senses of smell and 
sight, when placed upon the head, gratify neither ; 


ain <\ ci beryl Le 
2 Clement attempts to account for this effect. cex. 20. 
* Compare Tertullian de Corona Militis. ec. 5. 
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they are not applied to their natural use. After 
discussing the qualities of different flowers, he! 
‘says, that ‘“‘the ancient Greeks wore no garlands ; 
neither the suitors of Penelope, nor the luxurious 
Pheacians wore them ; they were introduced after 
the Persian war, and first worn by the victors at 
the games. Another reason why Christians ought 
not to wear garlands is, that * the flowers of which 
they are composed are for the most part consecrated 
to the Heathen deities: as the rose to the muses ; 
the lily to Juno; the myrtle to Diana. It was the 
custom also to crown the statues of the gods; * but 
the living image of God ought not to be crowned 
like adead idol. A crown of amaranth is reserved 
for him who leads a holy life; a *flower which 
earth is not capable of bearing, and heaven alone 
produces. °* When our Lord was crowned with 
thorns, shall we, insulting as it were his passion, 
put on garlands of flowers ?”’ Clement discovers 
many mystical meanings in the crown of thorns, 
worn by Christ ; he ° says, for instance, ‘‘that when 


ecxil. 26. 

* Compare Tertullian de Corona. ec. 7. 
cexiv. 1. 

* Milton, Paradise Lost. B. m1. 


‘‘ Immortal Amaranth, a flower, which once 
In Paradise fast by the tree of life 
Began to bloom ; but soon for man’s offence 
To heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows.” 
* Compare Tertullian de Corona. c. 14. 
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God began to legislate by the Word, and wished 
to manifest his power to Moses, a Divine vision of 
heht under a defined form was exhibited to Moses 
in a burning thorn; and when the Word had ful- 
filled his office of legislator and his sojourning 
among men, he was mystically crowned with 
thorns ; thereby showing that, as he was first seen 
through a thorn, and at last taken up through 
a thorn, the whole was the work of one power ; 
he himself being one, his Father being also one, 
the beginning and the end of time.” 


Clement * concludes this part of his subject by 
saying, that flowers and ointments and perfumes 
may be used for medical purposes, and for moderate 
recreation, but not forluxury. We may enjoy the 
scent of flowers, but not put them on our heads. 


The ’ next subject discussed by Clement is sleep. 
‘* After our meal, having given thanks to God for 
the good things of which we have been partakers, 
and for having been conducted in safety through 
the day, we may address ourselves to sleep. We 
must not be nice about the softness or costliness of 
our beds. For not to mention that such nicety 
bespeaks a luxurious character, soft beds impede 
digestion.—But as on the one hand we must not — 


* Clement points out the medical virtues of different oint- 
ments. ccxy. 34. 2 C29: 
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affect magnificence in our beds, so on the other 
we must not affect coarseness; though in a case 
of necessity we must be content to sleep on the 
ground, as Jacob slept when he saw the heavenly 
vision. We should accommodate our bed-cover- 


? 


ings to the season of the year.” Clement objects 
to carved bedsteads, because the carving fre- 
quently harbours reptiles. ‘‘'Sleep is to be con- 
sidered as a rest or relaxation of the body; it 
should be light, so that we may easily awake ; 
for we ought to rise frequently in the night, in 
order to give thanks to God.—That our sleep may 
be light, our food must be light. Deep ‘sleep 
resembles death, suspending the’ activity both of 
the mind and of the senses, shutting out the light 
by closing the eye-lids. Let not us, who are the 
children of the true light, exclude this light; 
but turning mwards to ourselves, enlightening the 
eyes of the hidden man, and contemplating the 
truth itself, and partaking of its influence, let us 
clearly and discreetly interpret such dreams as are 
true ; not such as trouble the sleep of men op- 
pressed with food and wine.” Clement alludes to 
Lot’s transgression, in proof of the mischief occa- 
sioned by indulgence in wine and sleep. ‘‘ We who 
have the Word, the watchman, dwelling in us, must 
not sleep through the night, but must struggle 
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against sleep, quietly and gradually acquiring such 
habits, as will enable us to pass the larger por- 
tion of life awake ; for sleep, like a tax-gatherer, 
divides our life with us. Far be it from those to 
sleep by day, who ought to pass the greater part 
of the night in watching. Above all, we should 
bear in mind, that it is not the soul which requires 
sleep; the soul is always in motion; but the body, 
composed to rest, is ina state of relaxation, the 
soul no longer acting upon it, but meditating 
within itself. On this account true dreams are to 
him who rightly considers the reasonings of the 
sober soul, which is not then distracted by its sym- 
pathy with the body, and takes the best counsels 
for itself. Total rest is the destruction of the soul. 
Wherefore always contemplating God, and by its 
constant intercourse with him communicating ta 
the body its own watchfulness, the soul raises 
man to a level with the angels ; anticipating eternal 
life by practising watchfulness.” 

Clement * proceeds to treat of the intercourse of 
the sexes, which he permits only between man and 
wife : and between them only with a view to the 
procreation of children. We cannot, however, 
follow him through the details into which he 

1C. 10. Compare S.L. 2. ccccixxv. 24. ob dv Hdovije 
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enters. He admits that the continuation of the 
human species is agreeable to the will of God; 
but evidently gives the preference to a life of 
celibacy. He speaks of the mischievous effect | 
of lust in sinking man below humanity; and 
alluding to the Apostle’s declaration, this mortal 
must put on immortality, he says, that ‘‘ this will 
take place when insatiable desire, which hurries 
men into licentiousness, being disciplined by con- 
tinence, and no longer in love with corruption, 
shall yield man up to eternal chastity.” He* takes 
occasion to condemn all nicety and carefulness 
about dress and diet, entering in the course of his 
observations into all the details of a lady’s toilette. 
‘“‘ The* design of clothing is to protect man from 
cold and heat; hence the dress of males and fe- 
males ought to be the same, since they stand in 
equal need of protection from the inclemency of 
the weather. If any’ concession is to be made to 
female weakness, women may be allowed to use 
garments of a finer texture; but they must not 
wear dyed garments. White garments are best 


1 eexxvi. 18; ccxxvii. 16; cexxxvi. 4. Compare S.L. 3. 
pxxxiv. 26. L.4. pcxx1. 13. pcxxx. 28. L. 7. peccixxiv. 25. 
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* Compare 1.3. c. 11. cclxxxvii.4. Clement enumerates the 
various dyes used in his day. cexxxv. 16, and the fleeces most 
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suited to Christians who are pure within.” Cle- 
ment proceeds to deliver various precepts respect- 
ing female dress, and ' particularly insists on the 
use of veils, which must not, however, be purple, 
since they would only serve to attract the gaze of 
man. His conclusion is, that ‘‘ whatever is covered 
is better than that which covers it—the statue than 
the temple which contains it, the soul than the 
body, and the body than the garment. Now, on 
the contrary, if a female were to sell her body, it 
would fetch only a thousand drachme, whereas 
she buys a single garment for ten thousand talents. 
Why,” he asks, ‘‘ do we seek after that which is 
rare and expensive in preference to that which is at 
hand, and of low price? Because we are ignorant 
of that which is truly fair and good ; and instead 
of the reality pursue the semblance, lke insane 
persons, who mistake white for black.”’ 


Clement? next condemns all ostentation res- 
pecting the covering of the feet—for instance, 
the adorning of sandals and slippers with gold or 
precious stones; some even engraved upon them 
lascivious figures. -We should look only to the 
use of shoes—that they are intended to cover and 
protect the feet. Women, according to Clement, 

* ccxxxvill. 30. 
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should go with their feet covered ; men barefooted. 
He confines women to the use of white shoes, ex- 
cepting on ajourney. His ‘censure is next di- 
rected against a fondness for gold and precious 
stones. He compares those who admire them to 
children, who are attracted by the brightness of 
the fire, and run to touch it through ignorance of 
the danger which they incur. ‘‘ How foolish to set 
so high a value upon a pearl, the produce of a 
shell-fish, when they have it in their power to be 
adorned with a sacred stone, the Word of God, 
called in Scripture a pearl, the transparent and 
pure Jesus, the eye which contemplates God, 
though in the flesh, the transparent Word, through 
whom the flesh is rendered precious, being rege- 


nerated by water.”’ 


The? ladies seem to have defended their use of 
precious stones by asking, Why should we not use 
what God has given? Why should we not take 
pleasure in that which we have? For whom were 
precious stones intended, if not for us? Clement 
replies, ‘‘ that such questions imply a total igno- 
rance of the will of God. Whatever is absolutely 
necessary, as water and air, lies open to all ; what 
is not necessary, as gold and pearls, is concealed. 
beneath the earth or water.—Man, though the 
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whole heaven is expanded before him, seeks not 
God ; but sets condemned criminals to dig for 
gold and precious stones, in direct opposition to 
Scripture, which cries aloud, Seek ye first the king- 
dom of heaven, and all these things shall be added 
unto you. Even if all things are given and per- 
mitted unto us, the Apostle says that all things are 
not expedient. God has admitted the human race 
to communion with him, having first made them 
partakers of that which is his, and given his Word 
in common to all, making all things for all man- 
kind. All things, therefore, are common, and let 
not the rich claim more than their share. : To say, 
L have and abound ; why then should I not indulge 
myself? is not suited to the social character of 
man. It bespeaks greater charity to say, L have: 
why should I not giwe to those who are in need ? 
Such a man is perfect, fulfilling the injunction, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. This is 
true luxury; this the wealth really treasured up. 
That which is expended in vain desires is not 
expended, but lost. God has given us the power 
of using, but so far only as is necessary ; and he 
means the use to be common. It 1s unreasonable 
that one should live in luxury, while many are in 
want. How much more glorious is it to benefit 
many, than to dwell in splendour! How much 
more rational to spend money on our fellow-men, 


than on gold and precious stones! How much 
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more advantageous to possess friends adorned with 
virtue (kosuiove) than lifeless ornaments! and what 
profit is there in estates equal to that of conferring 
benefits ?”” 


Clement’ proceeds to answer another objection 
which was urged on the part of the lovers of orna- 
ment—‘‘ If all prefer that which is least costly, who 
is to possess that which is most costly?” ‘‘ Man,” 
he answers, ‘‘ provided that he contracts not too 
ereat a fondness for precious stones, and sets not 
too high a value upon them. They who have 
renounced the world (rov kxoowoy) must not be 
curious about ornaments (ra kooma). They must 
be adorned within; since beauty and deformity 
are seen only in the soul.” 


Clement? makes particular objections to many 
of the ornaments worn by females; for instance, 
‘to chains of gold, by wearing which they show 
an anxiety to resemble criminals ; to ornaments in 
the form of snakes or serpents, the form under 
which Satan deceived Eve.—If* women are hand- 
some, nature is sufficient, and art should not 
attempt to vie with it; for that is, as if deceit vied 
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with truth ; if they are plain, they convict them- 
selves of want of beauty, by their attempts to 
appear beautiful. Frugality becomes the servant 
of Christ. Frugality paves the way to holiness, 
levelling all inordinate desires, and deriving from 
the commonest things all the benefit which super- 
fluity can confer. For frugality, as the name 
implies (ro Arrov), lifts not up itself, and is not 
puffed up ; but is always smooth, and equable, and 
without superfluity, and consequently sufficient to 
itself; and such a sufficiency is a habit attaining 
its proper end without excess, without defect. Jus- 
tice is the mother of these qualities ; ‘contentment 
(avraoxea) their nurse.—Let the ornaments on the 
hands of females be holy, a readiness to commu- 
nicate, and to perform domestic duties. Let the 
ornaments of their feet be promptness to do good 
and to act justly; the ornaments of their neck, 
modesty and continence. Of thesé ornaments God 
is the maker.—Let them not, against nature, bore 
their ears, in order to suspend from them gold or 
precious stones. The best ornament of the ear. is 
instruction in the truth, descending through the 
natural channels of hearmg ; eyes anointed by the 
Word, and ears pierced to the understanding, 
enable man to hear and to contemplate Divine 
things, the Word displaying before him true 
beauty, which eye hath not seen, or ear heard 


before.” 
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~ Clement proceeds, in the third Book, to inquire 
wherein true beauty consists. ‘‘ The greatest 
knowledge,” * he says, ‘‘ is to know one’s self. He 
who knows himself, will know God ; and knowing 
God, will be likened to God, in doing good, and 
having as few wants as possible ; for God alone has 
no wants.”—Alluding to the Platonic division of 
the soul, he says, ‘‘ that the intellectual or reason- 
ing part is the inner man, who governs this visi- 
ble man, and is governed by God. The angry 
part (ro @yuxov) being of the nature of the brute 
creation, is nearly allied to madness. The part in 
which appetite resides (ro er uunticov), assumes 
various forms, like Proteus.—But in the man in 
whom the Word dwells, there are no such changes ; 
he has the form of the Word; he is likened to 
God; ’he is beautiful, not beautified ; he is the 
true beauty, for he is God; that man becomes 
God, because God so wills. Well then did Hera- 
clitus ‘say, men are gods, gods are men; the Word 
himself is an* apparent mystery ; God in man, and 
man God. The Mediator fulfils the Father’s will ; 
for the Word is the Mediator, being common to 
both, the Son of God, the Saviour of man; his 
Minister, our Pzdagogue.—Why should we be 
careful about adorning the flesh, the outward man, 
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who is called a servant by the Apostle? especially 
as God, by taking upon himself flesh, has restored 
it to liberty, and delivering it from corruption and 
deadly and bitter servitude, has conferred upon it 
the holy ornament of immortality.—Charity is ano- 
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ther ornament of men.’”’ Clement grounds another 
argument against carefulness respecting the adorn- 
ing of the person, on theinference erroneously drawn 
by the ancient fathers from the words of * Isaiah, 
that the personal appearance of Christ was mean ; 
‘‘though Christ displayed the true beauty both of 
soul and body; of the one in doing good; of the 
other in his immortality. Our care’, therefore, 
should be employed, not in ornamenting the out- 
ward man, but in adorning the soul with virtue, 
and the flesh with continence. They who adorn 
only the outward, but neglect the inward man, are 
like the Egyptian temples, presenting every species 
of external decoration, but containing within not a 
deity, but a cat, or crocodile, or some vile animal.” 
In pursuing this comparison, Clement takes an 
opportunity of inveighing against the artifices of 
female dress, which he ascribes to the suggestions | 
of Satan. But his * principal argument is, that 
females, by the pains which they bestow upon the — 
adorning’ of their persons, cast a reflection on their 
Creator, as if he had not sufficiently adorned them. 


1 lint. 2; 3: ae sre 
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He' pronounces gluttony and drunkenness less 
mischievous than the love of dress. ‘‘ A certain 
expense will satisfy the cravings of the former; but 
for the latter, all the wealth both above and under 
the earth is not sufficient.—Birds and beasts are 
content with the plumage and hue which they 
received from nature ; women alone must curl and 
plait their hair in a variety of fashions.” Clement ” 
is particularly vehement against mirrors. ‘‘ Moses 
forbade men to make any likeness, in opposition 
as it were to the workmanship of God ; how then 
can women be excused for making their own like- 
ness by reflexion?”’ As Clement inserts long quota- 
tions from the writings of the comic poets, we may 
hope that his descriptions applied chiefly to the 
Gentile females ; otherwise the Christian commu- 
nity must have sadly degenerated from its primi- 
tive simplicity and purity. 


The love of dress appears, however, not to have 
been confined to the females. Clement* goes on 
to expose the folly and effeminacy of the fine gen- 
tlemen of his day. ‘‘ They think,” he* says, 
‘“‘that, like snakes, they can cast off old age from 
their heads, and make themselves young. But 


1 eelvii. 18. 


? eclviii. 22. Tertullian urges this argument against the 
masks used by actors. De Spectaculis. c. 23. 
* ee * eclxi. 37, 
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though they dye their hair, they cannot escape 
wrinkles ; though they conceal the effects of time, 
they cannot conceal themselves from death. Why 
should we fear the appearance of old age, when 
we cannot escape the reality? The nearer man 
draws to his end, the more honourable does he in 
truth become, since he has no one older. than 
himself but God, who is eternally old, older 
than all existing things. Scripture calls him. the 
Ancient of days.” The practice of dyeing the hair, 
in order to conceal the effects of age, appears par- 
ticularly to have excited Clement’s mdignation : 
it was in direct contradiction to the declaration of 
Christ, that man cannot make a hair of his head 
black or white. 


Clement! next inveighs against shaving, and 
the practice of plucking out the hair from the parts 
of the body on which it orows. A beard is the 
distinguishing mark of manhood, and begins to 
appear when man arrives at the age of reason. 
The ? beard is older than Eve, and the sign of a 
superior nature. —* Christians, whom God has pre- 
destined to be conformed to the image of his Son, 
are guilty of great impiety, if they cast indignity 
on that body which is conformed to the Lord. 


1 celxiin 2. 
* Observe the references to Aaron’s beard. ccitxvi. 6. Com- 
pare c. 11 couxxxim. 1625. ° cclzin; 19.) 
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Clement draws a frightful picture of the profligacy 
of the age in which he lived.—‘‘ Christians,” he! 
concludes, ‘‘ should imitate the simple and frugal 
mode of life, practised by the barbarians. For 
they are called by the Lord, stripped of vanity and 
pride, bearing only the tree (Eidov) of life, and 
having no other covering than salvation.” 


The* number of servants maintained by the 
rich, and the sums expended by them on birds, 
and dogs, and monkeys, furnish Clement with the 
next subject of invective. The picture which he 
draws in this chapter of the morals of the females 
of his day is not more flattering than that which 
we have * already noticed. He* complains of their 
luxurious baths, and of their indecent custom of 
bathing promiscuously with the men. ‘‘ We ought,”’ 
he says°, ‘‘ to respect our parents and domestics at 
home; in the streets those whom we meet; fe- 
males in the baths; ourselves in solitude; the 
Word every where, who is every where, and without 
whom nothing was made. He alone will never fall, 
who thinks that God is always present with him.” 


Clement ° proceeds to treat of the use of wealth. 
‘‘ We must impart it benevolently; neither meanly, 
nor ostentatiously. We must not allow our love 


" eclxviii. 2. =o 4. > See p. 93. 
7 Os S. ° eclxxiii. 23. ©. 0 
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of that which is beautiful to run into selfishness or 
excess ; lest it should be said to us, ‘ His horse, 
or his farm, or his servant, or his plate, is worth 
fifteen talents, but he himself would be dear at 
three farthings.’-— Wealth is like a viper, which is 
harmless, if a man knows how to take hold of it; 
but if he does not, it will twine round his hand and 
bite him.— Not' he who has and keeps, but he who 
imparts, is rich ; to impart, not to possess, renders 
man happy: and readiness to impart is the fruit 
of the soul. Riches are situated in the soul. 
That which is good can only be acquired by the — 
good. Christians are good ; a foolish and intem- 
perate man can have no sense of that which is 
good, neither can he acquire it; that therefore 
which is good can be acquired by Christians alone ; 
no wealth can be more precious than this good: 
Christians, therefore, alone are rich. Righteous- 
ness is true wealth, and the Word is more valuable 
than all treasure: this wealth admits no increase 
from cattle or lands: but being the gift of God, 
cannot be taken away. The soul alone is the trea- 
sure of the Word, the best possession, render- 
ing man truly blessed ; for he who has it, desires 
nothing which is not in his own power, and he 
obtains what he desires. How can he who, when 
he asks, receives from God what he piously de- 


1 eelxxv. 11. 
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sires, how can he be otherwise than the possessor 
of all things, having a perpetual treasure, even 
God? To him, he says, who asks it shall be given : 
and to him who knocks it shall be opened. If God 
denies nothing, all things belong to the pious.” 
“Man,” ‘continues Clement, ‘is a lofty animal, 
and magnificent, and disposed to seek for that which 
is fair, inasmuch as he is the workmanship of the 
only God: but a*sensual life is unseemly, and 
opprobrious, and hateful, and contemptible.” Cle- 
ment then condemns excess of every kind, in food, 
in dress, in ornaments, and commends frugality 
and contentment. ‘‘ The Christian, who is a tra- 
veller, ought not to be encumbered with the things 
of this world. * He who vehemently presses forward 
towards heaven, should take bounty as his staff, 
and by imparting his wealth to the afflicted, be- 
come himself a partaker of the true rest. For the 
Scripture confesses that a man’s wealth is the ran- 
som of his soul; that is, if he is rich, he shall be 
saved by dispensing his riches. For as wells which 
are fed by springs, notwithstanding that water is 
drawn from them, rise to their former level: so 
alms-giving, being a good fountain of benevolence, 


Sn Fe 

? In the original 6 éri yaorépa (ioc, which is intended to con- 
vey the meaning both of a sensual life, and of the life of an 
animal which crawls on its belly, in opposition to the erect atti- 
tude of man. 

* ecelxxvii. 20. 
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after it has given drink to the thirsty, is filled 
again.—Should any one say that he has often seen 
the righteous man wanting bread, we answer that 
this is rare, and occurs only when no other righ- 
teous man is near. Let the objector read, more- 
over, the righteous man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by the Word of the Lord ; who is the true bread, 
the bread from Heaven. The good man shall 
never want, so long as he preserves his confession 
towards God; for it is his privilege to ask and to 
receive what he needs from the Father of the 
Universe, and to enjoy what is his own, if he holds 
fast the Son. It_is his privilege also to feel no 
want. The Word, who is our instructor, gives us 
wealth ; and they who through Him are exempt 
from want, excite no envy by their wealth. He 
who has this wealth shall inherit the kingdom of 
God.” *2: 


Clement’ proceeds to show that temperance and 
frugality are a good preparation for enduring perse- 
cution. “‘ The Pedagogue,’’ he? observes, ‘‘ teaches - 
by example, and deters us from sin by setting be- 
fore us the punishment inflicted upon sinners.” 
This remark he illustrates by the destruction of 
Sodom. 


‘‘ Baths,” he’ says, ‘‘ are used for four purposes, 
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to promote cleanliness, warmth, health, pleasure.” 
He peremptorily forbids the use of them for plea- 
sure, and thinks the use of them for warmth un- 
necessary ; women may bathe for cleanliness and 
health ; men only for health... He adds some cu- 
rious remarks on the effects of bathing. The great 
object is to wash the soul with the purifying Word ; 


this washing 1s spiritual. 


Clement! next recommends gymnastic exercises 
both for men and women ; but the latter must not 
- wrestle or contend in the race. ‘‘ To spin, to be 
active in the management of a family, to bake and 
cook, and make the beds, are appropriate exercises 
for them. Scripture furnishes many examples of 
the attention of females to domestic duties. Men 
may wrestle, or play at ball, or walk, or dig, or 
draw water, or chop wood. Reading aloud is to 
some a good exercise. Exercise must be used in 
moderation, excess being hurtful. A man should 
be able to do all things for himself, put on his 
shoes, wash his feet, &c. and be able also to per- 
form those offices for another in time of sick- 


ness,” &c. 


In the eleventh chapter Clement recapitulates the 
. precepts which he had delivered in the previous part 
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of the work, and enforces them by additional rea- 
sons. With respect to dress, he says ‘‘ it should not 
be costly, and the colour should be white.—White * 
earments befit those who are peaceful and en- 
lightened (gwravoic). Such’ garments bespeak 
the disposition, as smoke bespeaks fire; and a 
good colour and a good pulse, health.—Cloth 
which has not undergone the process of fulling, 
retains the heat, and is suited to winter.—*® Women - 
may wear garments of a softer texture than men, 
but suited to their age, person, figure, character, 
pursuits. They * must not bore their ears. ° They 
may wear a gold ring, not as an ornament, but 
as a mark of good housewifery, to keep every 
thing valuable in the house carefully under seal. 
Some allowance must be made for women who 
are compelled to study dress in order to please 
their husbands; their care, however, should be to 
bring their husbands gradually to a better mind. 
Men should not wear rings on the joints of the 
fingers, but on the little finger. The °emblems 
on our rings should be a dove, or a fish, or a ship 
sailing before the wind, or a lyre, or an anchor ; 


1 See l. 2.c. 10. eexxxv. 1. quoted in p. 85. 7 cclxxxvi. 25. 

3 See 1.2. c. 10. cexxxiv. 17. quoted in p. 85. 

4 Sead towe. 1 2. ccxi vill. 1, . 

5 eclxxxvii. 25. Clement says that the dishonesty of men 
renders seals necessary. See also ccelxxxviil. 21. 

® eclxxxix.4. See C. lit’ 10. S. L. 5. petxu. 4. 
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not the figure of an idol, which a Christian is for- 
bidden to reverence ; or a sword, or a bow, ill- 
suited to a follower of peace; or a cup, ill-suited 
to the temperate ; still less a naked figure. +The 
hair on the head of man should be thin, ? his beard 
thick.”” Clement gives various reasons for these 
injunctions ; viz. ‘‘ when the hair is thin, the skull 
becomes accustomed to cold and heat; whereas 
when it is thick, it acts as a sponge, and retains 
the moisture to the injury of the brain. ° Women 
should be content to bind up their hair close to the 
neck with a simple clasp, and should not torture 
it into curls, so that they are afraid to touch it, or 
even to go to sleep, lest they should spoil the 
shape. False hair is on no account to be worn. 
For on whom does the Presbyter lay his hand? 
whom does he bless? not the woman herself, but 
the hair of another head, and through it that head. 
If the man is the head of the woman, and God of 
the man, must it not be impious to fall into a 
double sin? to deceive man by a quantity of false 
hair, and to dishonour God by adorning them- 
selyes, as much as in them lies, after the manner 
of harlots, and by disguising their head which 1s 
really fair? *Itis also sinful to dye the hair, espe~ 


1 See 1. 3. c. 3. 

* See L. 3.c. 3. cclxiii. 4. eclxvi. 6. Clement makes a dis- 
tinction between Evpdyv and paxaroa Kovouy. ccxe. 5. 

* ecxce. 20. * eexci. 13. See L. 3. c. 3. cclxii. 10. 
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cially grey hair, which is the honour of old age. 
The face must not be painted; the best beauty is 
that of the soul, when it is adorned with the Holy 
Spirit, and the refulgence of his gifts, with righ- 
teousness, wisdom, courage, temperance, love of 
that which is good, and modesty. Bodily beauty 
consists in symmetry of limbs and a good colour.” 
Clement then points out the effects of diet upon 
beauty. ‘‘It is absurd,” * he proceeds, ‘‘ for those 
who are made in the image and after the likeness of 
God, to superinduce an adventitious beauty, as if 
they despised their archetype, preferring vile human 
art to the divine workmanship. * Women ought to 
be clothed with the works of their own hands. A, 
domestic wife is the most beautiful work, who 
clothes herself and her husband with her own or- 
ments, on account of which they all rejoice; the 
children in their mother, the husband in his wife ; 
she in them, and all in God.—Women ought also 
to be correct in their gestures, looks, gait, tone of 
voice. * Even the female slaves, who follow their — 
mistresses, should avoid all indecent words and 
actions ; for any want of decorum in them reflects 
on their mistresses, who are supposed to approve 
what they do not reprehend. ‘* Men ought not to 
waste their time in the shops, in order to look at 


i ‘cexcn. 24. “See L: 3.-c. 29. ccliv.. 17: * ecxcil. 42. 
* ecexevi. 5, 4 ecxevil. 9. 
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the females as they pass, and to excite laughter 
by profane jests; neither should they play at dice 
nor gamble. They who act thus do it from idle- 
ness.”’ 


Clement ' proceeds to declaim against spectacles 
and theatrical exhibitions. ‘‘ ‘ But all,’ * you will 
say, ‘do not aspire to philosophy.’ Do we not 
all pursue life? What do you say? How did you 
then believe? How do you love God and your 
neighbour, unless you love philosophy ? or how do 
you love yourself, unless you love life? You will 
reply, ‘I have not learned letters.’ But if you 
have not learned to read, there is no excuse for 
not hearing, since hearing is not taught. Faith is 
the possession of those who are wise, not according 
to the world, but to God; it is learned without 
letters; and its writing, which is at once divine, 
and accommodated to the ignorant, is called love ; 
a spiritual composition. To engage in public 
affairs is not incompatible with the study of divine 
wisdom ; nor are you forbidden to mix in the world, 
if you mix in it decorously, according to the will 
of God. Buyers and sellers ought not to have two 


1 cexcevili. 16. Compare S. L. 2. cccctxv. 1. L. 7. peccri. 
12. pccctxxvi. 38. pccctxxxut. 42. In some of these passages 
Clement connects public executions with theatrical exhibitions. 
See also Tertullian de Spectaculis passim. 
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prices; nor in dealing should recourse be had to 
‘oaths, which ought on all occasions to be avoided. 
The man and woman should come into the con- 
gregation decently attired, with simplicity of gait ; 
in silence, with love unfeigned; pure in body, 
pure in heart, fit to address God in prayer. Let? 
the women, moreover, be always veiled, excepting 
at home, lest they should betray others into sin.— 
In their appearance and deportment throughout 
the whole tenor of life, Christians should show the 
same gravity as in the congregation, being equally 
gentle, pious, and affectionate. But they seem for 
the most part to change their behaviour and man- 
ners with the place ; like the polypus, which is said 
to take the colour of the rock to which it adheres.” 
After inveighing at some length against this in- 
consistency, * Clement speaks of the kiss of peace, 
and says that it had been abused, and given occa- 
sion of scandal to the Gentiles.—He adds, ‘‘ that 
it is the duty of a Christian so to live, that he may 
be free, not only from impurity, but from the sus- 


picion of impurity.” 


Clement*, pursuing his remarks respecting the 
demeanour befitting Christians, cautions husbands 


‘Compare ©... 7. DeccLxu. 10,18, 

* See 1. 2. c. 10. ccxxxviii. 30. Clement says that the wife of 
Aneas refused to lay aside her veil even when Troy was taken, 
and she was flying from the flames. 

* eccl. 10. + 1C Are, 
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against embracing or saluting their wives in the 
presence of servants. At length, escaping from 
these minute details, he says, ‘‘that the end of the 
Gospel is the sanctification of man; and that the 
office of the Word is to lead on human weakness ! 
from the objects of sense to those of the under- 
standing. What we should observe, and how we 
should regulate our life at home has,” * he says, 
‘‘been sufficiently declared by the Pedagogue ; 
but his conversation with his children on the road, 
until he brings them to the Master, is summarily 
stated in Holy Scripture: he lays down simple 
precepts, fitting them to the length of time during 
which his scholars are under his guidance, but 
committing the interpretation of them to the 
Teacher; for his law aims at dissipating fear, 
giving the will freedom to believe.”’ Clement then 
gives the discourse which he supposes the Peda- 
gogue to address to the child. ‘‘ Hear, O child, 
the sum of salvation ; for I will unfold to thee my 
morality, and suggest to thee those fair precepts, 
through which thou shalt reach salvation ; for | 


1 amo rev aicAnray ext ry vono. ccciv. 4. 

* In thus distinguishing between the Pedagogue and the 
Teacher (6 Tarcaywyoe and 6 Atddoxadoc), the office of the former 
being to lay before the Christian the practical precepts of the 


- . Gospel, of the latter to unfold to him their deep and hidden 


meaning, Clement intends to describe the different purposes of 
his two works, the Padagogue and the Stromata. Compare 
eccix. 30. See p. 45. Note 1. 
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conduct thee in the way of salvation. Follow 
the good road by which I shall lead thee, lending 
to me ready ears, and I will give thee treasures, 
hidden, secret, unseen by the Gentiles, seen by us. 
The treasures of wisdom are inexhaustible, in 
admiration of which the Apostle says, O the 
depth of the riches and wisdom. These various 
treasures are supplied by one God ; some through 
the law; some through the prophets ; some by the 
Divine mouth; some in unison with the seven- 
fold Spirit ; but the Lord, who is one, is the same 
Peedagogue through all. There is one summary, 
practical precept, which comprehends all: As 
you wish that men should do unto you, do ye also 
unto them. All the commandments may be com- 
prised in two: Thou shalt love thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself. The 
Pedagogue, for our easier instruction, has ex- 
panded these precepts in the Decalogue.” 


Clement proceeds to quote passages of Scripture 
respecting the true nature of ° prayer, of fast- 
ing, of sacrifice ; respecting forbearance, the duties 
of soldiers, tax-gatherers, judges, stewards, or 
managers of property (otcovomiKot) ; respecting cha- 
rity, the duties-of citizens, oaths, placability, and 
compassion, faith, the treatment of servants, vanity, 
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repentance, liberality. ‘‘* These are the reasonable 
laws, the consolatory words, not written on tables 
of stone, engraved by the finger of the Lord, but 
on the hearts of men, which alone are not exposed 
to destruction.—Both laws ministered to the Word 
for the instruction of man: the one through Moses ; 
the other through the Apostles.— Many precepts 
in Scripture are addressed to select persons, as to 
presbyters, bishops, deacons, widows ; many are 
delivered enigmatically ; many in parables ; but 
the explication of these belongs not to the Peda- 
gogue, but to the Teacher, to whom we must next 
go 


education (rawdaywyiac), let us complete the fair 


9? 
. 


‘“¢O pupils,” * Clement exclaims, ‘‘of a good 


person of the church, and run like children to the 
good mother; and if we are hearers of the Word, 
let us glorify the blessed economy, through which 
man is instructed, and sanctified as the child of 
- God, and becomes a citizen of heaven, his prepa- 
ration having been carried on below ; and he then 
receives as his Father Him whom he learns on 
earth. The Word does, and teaches all things, 
and acts the part of the Peedagogue in all things. — 
O the Divine workmanship ; O the Divine injunc- 
tions.’ —‘‘ ‘* Let the water roll its billows within 
itself; let the fire restrain its rage; let the air 
wander through the sky; let the earth become 


' eecvil. 31. 2 eccix. 25. > ecex. 9. 


* Clement supposes the Word to speak thus. 
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solid and move along ; when I wish to create man, 
and wish for matter, I have the elements as matter ; 
I dwell with my own creation; if you will know 
me, fire shall be your servant.’ So great is the © 
Word : he is the Pedagogue, the Creator of the 


? 


universe and of man.’ 


Clement concludes with the following prayer to 
the Word: ‘‘ Be propitious, O Pedagogue, to thy 
children; O Father, charioteer’* (nvioye) of Israel, 
Son and Father, both One, O Lord, grant that 
we, who follow thy injunctions, may perfect” the 
likeness of the image, and may, as far as is in our 
power, recognize at once a good God and a mild - 
judge. Grant that we *all, living in thy peace, 
translated into thy city, safely sailing through the 
waves of sin, may be tranquilly borne along together 
with the Holy Spirit, the ineffable wisdom ; and 
day and night until the perfect day, may praise 
with thanksgiving, and give thanks with praise, to 
the only Father and Son, Son and Father, the 
Son, the Pedagogue and Teacher, together with 
the Holy Spirit, all things in one; in whom are 
all things; through whom all things are one ; 
through whom is eternity ; whose members we all 


1 With reference, perhaps, to 2 Kings ii. 12. See S. L. 2. 
eecexev. 16. Evoc HyidxXov K. T. E 
? With reference to Gen. 1.26. See C. xciv. 26. 


3 T read dzarrac. 
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are; whose is the glory, the ages’ (avec). To 
the all-good, all-fair, all-wise, all-just, be glory 


now and for ever. Amen.” 


M. * Barbeyrac has given what he calls a general 
idea of the three books of the Pedagogue. If 


1 Grabe translates whose glory are the A‘ons, the celestial 
Spirits. Notes on Bp. Bull’s Def. Fid. Nic. Sect. 2. c. 6. 
p- 89. 

? Traité de la Morale des Peres. c. 5. M. Barbeyrac says, 
‘that Clement was wholly ignorant of Hebrew.”” He makes this 
remark with reference to P. L. 1. c. 2. c. 15. where Clement, 
following the Septuagint version of Numbers vi. 12. kati at 
Hpepae ai modrepac aAoyor Eoovra, interprets the words adoyor 
éoovrat, shall be irrational, instead of shall not be reckoned. 
The passage itself proves nothing either for or against Clement’s 
knowledge of Hebrew. I suspect, however, that he did not 
understand it. He seems in general to borrow his interpreta- 
tions of Hebrew words from Philo; thus P. L. 1. c. 5. cx. 26. 
of. CREE C7, 217 0. Oc. CREEV. OAt Os Ln. 1. CCOEXEIV. Jy 0, 
124 liv 2) cocexxaix, 7. .eecoryie 7:1: 54 pexunur 199 See 
also the whole of the sixth chapter of the fifth Book. L. 7. 
pecexcvil. 19. compared with L.1. cccxxxy. 1. Yet having 
said repeatedly, on the authority of Philo, that Rebekah in He- 
brew is equivalent to tbroporvy in Greek, in S. L. 4. pcxxxvu. 11. 
he makes it equivalent to Qeov ddéa. In C. x1. 21. we find 
avrixka youv, Kara THY dx oi tov ‘EPpaiwy dwriy, TO dvopa TO 
Etca dacurdpevoy Eppnveverac ddic i) Ondeca. See Potter’s Note. 
In P. L. 1. c. 5. civ. 37, Clement interprets Hosanna, or as he 
writes it ‘Qc avva, d@c Kat ddga Kat aivoc pe ixernolac re 
kupia. InS.L. 1. cocxxxu. 10. Jerusalem is interpreted, épaorc 
eioyvnc- In the Eclogee ex Prophetarum Scripturis Lvu. our 
Saviour’s exclamation, Eli, Eli, is referred to the Greek word 
HAcoc, and in P. L. 3. c. 12. cccrx. 89, Clement appears to refer 
the name Jesus to the Greek word iao@a. See S. L. 1. 
ccccxx1l. 30, 
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the reader compares it with the foregoing account 
of the work, he will perhaps be disposed to think 
that the learned writer’s selections have scarcely 
been made in a spirit of fairness and impartiality. 
It may be true that, as a system of morality, the 
Pedagogue is most defective; or, to borrow M. 
Barbeyrac’s words, that ‘‘ there is not a single 
virtue of which the nature is so explained as to 
place man in a capacity rightly to practise it ; not 
a single duty established on sound foundations ; 
not a single obligation, resulting from the rela- 
tions between man and man, traced to its true 
principles, or so developed that it may be rightly 
applied in all different cases.” All this may be 
true. It may also be true that Clement was wholly 
incompetent to the task of composing a system of 
morality. But the question is, Was it his intention 
to compose one? Surely not. His intention was 
to deliver rules for the guidance of his fellow- 
christians, in the common intercourse of life ; 
many of his rules are puerile, many grounded 
on false principles ; but there is mingled with them 
much that may even now be read with profit ; 
much that 1s fitted to give a religious tone to the 
mind, and to inspire it with the love of purity and 
virtue. When too we censure the minutie into 
which Clement descends, we should bear in mind 
that, situated as Christians then were, it was de- 
sirable to draw as marked a line of distinction as 
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possible between their manner of life and that of 
the heathens, by whom they were surrounded. 
To preseribe strict rules for their guidance in mat- 
ters indifferent, was an effectual mode of securing 
them against being betrayed into vicious or crimi- 
nal compliances with the customs of the Gentile 
world. 


CHAPTER IV. 


We proceed to the Stromata. Some sentences are 
wanting at the commencement; we then find 
Clement engaged in inquiring whether it is right 
to compose works, and to leave them in writing to 
be transmitted to posterity. This he determines 
inthe afirmative. '*‘‘ The sole object of the writer 
must be the welfare of his readers; he must not 
be impelled to write by emulation or vain-glory. 
On the other hand, the reader must not come to 
the perusal of divine discourses through mere cu- 
riosity, or through a desire of obtaining a share of 
those worldly benefits, which Christians were ready- 
toimpart. ° Neither must he judge of them by 
comparison with the writings of those who are 
versed in the arts of rhetoric. He who possesses 
faith will judge most rationally, and be most firm- 
ly established for the reception of Divine truths.” 
—After some other remarks, Clement * proceeds 
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ei Kal Neypwvac TivEec, Kal EXiKHVAaC, Kal KipLa, Kal TETNOVC, GUYA- 
ywyac drropabeic rouihwc ebavOrodpevor, cvveypabarro* roic 
Dy e of CHS / 2x9 ~ Lepea i ~ re Tek ~ , 

wc Ervxev emt pynpyny eEOovor, kai pre TH Taber pyre TH pacer 
P) s > fa eee 2 P > \ € ~ 

vakexafappevotc, CleaTappevolc Ce EriTNOEC, dvamté ) TOV Xrpw- 
/ ar) € UY ~ , y \ Sa, 
paréwy Hpiv vroruTwotc, Etm@voc Oikny meroiKiATat, Kal OC) WOE 
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thus: ‘‘ This work is not intended for an exhibi- 
tion of art, but I have treasured up these memo- 
randa against old age, to be a remedy against for- 
getfulness, and as it were an image and outline of 
the clear and living words which I have been 
deemed worthy to hear from men blessed and 
really deserving of honour. ‘With one of them 
I met in Greece, the Ionian; with another in 
Magna Grecia: the former was from Ceele-Syria ; 
the latter from Egypt. Some also there were from 
the East; one from Assyria ; another an Hebrew 
by descent, from Palestine. He with whom [I last 
met was the first in power ; and having discovered 
*him lying concealed in Egypt, I desisted from 
further search. For he was in truth a Sicilian 
bee ; who, cropping the flowers of the prophetic 
and apostolic meadow, caused a pure knowledge to 
grow up in the minds of his hearers. These men 
preserved the true * tradition of the blessed doc- 
trine, as delivered by Peter, and James, and John, 
and Paul, the holy apostles, having received it in 
succession, the Son from his Father, though few 
resemble their fathers. At length by the blessing 


ExovTec Euot Te vrouvhpara elev av Cwrupa, ro TE Eic yroouw 
Exirnoei@, EL TwWE TEPITUXOL TOLDOE, TPdE TO GUUEPOY Kai WHE pOY 
pera tOp@roc ) Cytnowe yevyoerar. L. 7. decccii. 6. 

1 There follow the interpretation of Valesius, Eusebii Hist. 
meets Lb. Gs c,:11. 

* Clement is here supposed to speak of Pantzenus. 

* Compare L. 6. pccixxtv. 27. 
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of God they have deposited the apostolic seed re- 
ceived from their forefathers with us; and I well 
know that they will rejoice ; not that they will be 
pleased with the mere exposition, but with the 
accurate representation of what they delivered.” 
Reverting then to the benefit resulting from the 
labours of authors, ‘Clement asks, ‘‘ What is the 
value of wisdom which does not make wise him 
who is able to hear? The Saviour is still engaged 
in the task of salvation ; still works as he sees the 
Father work. He who teaches at the same time 
learns; and while he speaks, hears together with 
his hearers. For there is one teacher both of him 
who speaks and of him who hears, he who waters 
both the understanding and the speech (rov Adyov). 
Wherefore the Lord has not forbidden us to ’ rest 
from good; but has permitted us to impart the 
Divine mysteries and that sacred light to those 
who can receive them. He did not, however, 
*immediately reveal to all that which was not in- 
tended for all ; but to a few only, to whom he knew 
it to be suited, who were capable of receiving it 
and being wrought intoa resemblance toit. That 
which is not proper to be revealed is committed to 


1 ecexxili. 14. 


? dro dyabot cafsBariZev. cecxxiii. 21. 

* Compare ecexxviii. 1. L. 5. perxxxv. 10. L. 6. pccxxxvi. 
1. DCCLXXIV. 27. Dccxcvill. 386. pccc. 33. peccil. 44. DCCCIII. 
od. DCECY. 22. DCccyi. 25. Dectevi. H. Le Fe peceuaaxveE. F. 


Deccl. 34. 
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speech, not to writing.” Having’ given some 
further explanation of the nature of the work, and 
*stated his reasons for introducing into it much of 
the Greek philosophy, he’ adds, that “the Stromata 
(Sroewpareic) will contain the truth mixed up with 
the doctrines of philosophy ; or rather concealed 
by them, as the eatable part of a nut by the shell ; 
for the seeds of the truth ought to be kept solely 
for the husbandmen of the faith.—Some there 
are who think that * philosophy was the invention 
of some evil one, and that it has crept privily 
into life, to the injury of man. But I will show 
through the whole of this work, that evil, being by 
nature evil, cannot cultivate that which is good, 


* Compare L. 6. pcoxxxvi. 19. L. 7. pcccct. 36. where he 
says that the Stromata resemble not a trim garden, in which the 
trees are planted in rows; but rather a wood, in which are mixed 
trees bearing, and trees not bearing, fruit. éofckaor 0€ we of 
rpwpareic ov wapacetaoe eLnoknpévotc, Exelvoic TOIg Ev oToixw 
Kararepureupévote eic Covyy Opewc’ Oper d€ paddov avoKiy Tei 
Kal dager’ Kuraplocotc Kal Tharavote, dddvy TE Kal KLoo~, penaiatc 
Te Opov Kal éhalate Kal ouKai¢g KaTaTEduTEUpEeVY, ELeTITHOEC ava~ 
peperypevnc Tie hureiac KapTopdpwry TE Guov Kal AKaprwy Cévopwr, 
dua Tove vpatpeicBat kal Krérrety Tohu@vrac Ta Wp.a, EOedovane 
AavOavery ric yoadic’ é& Wy On pmeTapooyevoac Kal peradurevoac, 
0 yewpyoc woatoy KaTAKOOMNCEL Tapa cetoov kat doce EM lTEpTEC. 

* ecexxv. 11. He alleges the example of St. Paul in his de- 
fence. cccL. 27. cccLxx1. 17. 

* eeexxvi. 21. In L. 8, sub fine, Clement calls his work Com- 
mentaries (vrouvjpara) on the true Gnostic philosophy. See also 
Loe DExv. 1,03. 1, 6.,nocxxavin 1, 16..¢L. 7. pecexey. /17, 

* Compare c¢ccxuu. 32. cccrxvi. 19. L. 6. pectxxu. 17, 
pccLxxx. 18. pccexxtl, 26. 
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and that philosophy is the work of Divine Provi- 
dence.”’ 


Clement proceeds to justify his frequent refer- 
ences to the Greek philosophy, which he * de- 
scribes as a clear image of the truth, a gift given 
from Heaven to the Greeks. ? Before the com- 
ing of the Lord philosophy was necessary to the 
Greeks for justification ; now it is useful to piety, 
being a kind of preliminary exercise to those who 
obtain faith through demonstration. | We can- 
not err, if we refer what is good, whether it be 
Greek or Christian, to Providence. For God is 
the.cause of all that is good, sometimes imme- 
diately or principally (? cara roonyodpevoy), as of the 
old and new covenants; sometimes, by conse- 
quence, as of philosophy. Perhaps it was given, 
even immediately to the Greeks, before God called 


' ddnPeiac ovoay cikova évapyn, Delay Owpecy "EXAyar Oedopévny. 
eccxxvii. 24. In like manner he says that all human arts and 
sciences proceed from God. cccxxx1. 38. See L. 6. peccx1x. 25. 
DUCCX MI. 29. 

? ccexxxi), 22. s,Compare \cccxxxm: : 3.) ceoxxxyvii.7 36. 
cocnxxvit. 5. L. 7. peccxxxit. 8. é 

‘> kara mponyoupevoy means that purpose which God had di- 
rectly and principally in view. So ov cara rponyoupevoy hoyov 
THe pirocopiac TapeoehOovonc. cccxxvul. 32. It is here op- 
posed to kar’ éraxodovOnua, as in L. 8. pcpxxvul. 39. to kara 70 
axodovOov in L. 7. DCCCLXXXV. 32. to dvayxaiwe in DecCLXXxIV.22. 
and : in*ecexxyvi...12. to OLKOVOLOULLEVOC and cupmepibepdmevoc. 
See also cccxxxvu. 23. L. 3. pxu. 12. L. 6. pecuxiu. 25. 
DCCLKXXIX. 8. peccxx1. 37. L. 7. peccuxi. 25. 
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them; it was to them a schoolmaster, as the law 
to the Hebrews, to lead them to Christ. It is pre- 
paratory, opening the way to him who is after- 
wards perfected by Christ.—The way of truth is 
one, for streams run into it from diflerent quarters 
as into a perennial river.—The ' direction of Scrip- 
ture is, that we should use the wisdom of the 
world, but not entirely devote ourselves to it. As 
the sciences of music, geometry, grammar, rhetoric, 
contribute to philosophy, their mistress ; so philoso- 
phy contributes to the acquisition of wisdom, which 
is the knowledge of things divine and human, and 
of their causes.’ Clement confirms these statements 
by allegorical interpretations of the story of ? Abra- 
ham, Sarah, and Hagar, which are borrowed from 
Philo. * ‘* Discipline in those things, which are com- 
prehended by the understanding, purifies the soul 
from the objects of sense, and kindles a spark with- 
in it, so that it is enabled to see the truth. * There 
is doubtless in some a greater natural aptitude to 
virtue than in others; but perfection in virtue is 
attained through education; since many ill-dis- 
posed by nature have, through suitable discipline, 

1 cecxxxii. 33. Compare cccx.il. 8. ee 21. ccCLXXVI. 
40. 

*ecexxxili. 15. Abraham attained to wisdom, passing through 
the contemplation of the heavens to faith in God and right- 
eousness. cccxxxiv. 7. Compare L. 5. pexivi. 10. L. 6. 


DeChLEXS. 13. DCCLXXXI. 37. 


3 eccxxxv. 34. . 


eeexxxvi. 21. 
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become virtuous; and many well-disposed have, 
through neglect, become vicious. God has created 
us fit for society, and just; we must not, however, 
say that justice results from constitution alone ; 
but that what is good in our nature is stirred up 
by precept, the soul being instructed by discipline 
willingly to choose what is best.—It is not faith 
alone, but a faith enlightened by instruction, which 
causes us to admit what is well, and to reject what 
is ill said.—Wecan more easily and more speedily 
attain to virtue by means of previous discipline, 
though we may succeed without it; but even then 
we must have learned, and our senses must be 


exercised.” 


The ' preliminary Grecian discipline then, to- 
gether with philosophy itself, appears to come 
from God to man. In- speaking of philosophy 
Clement * meant not the Stoic, or Platonic, 
or Epicurean, or Accs Oven ots ROU the Eclectic, 


alge: When, ey fare ee of rant 
sophy as justifying the Greeks, he excludes those 
who had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the Scriptures; which, according to him, 
were translated into Greek for the express purpose 
of depriving the Greeks of the excuse of ignorance. 


1 eeexxxvil. 21. ? eeexxxvill. 11. 
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A life of obedience in such a case, without faith, 
will not avail: for Abraham was justified, not by 
works, but by faith.—There are many roads, but 
that which is in righteousness is that which is in 
Christ ; and blessed are they who enter into it. 


The arts of sophistry are, Clement’ says, ‘little 
calculated to advance the cause of truth.” He 
* declares himself, however, opposed to the opinion 
of those who, assuming the title of orthodox 
(oopfedsogasra), said that faith alone was sufficient, 
and rejected the aid of human learning, * referring 
the invention of philosophy and logic to Satan. 
He contends, on the contrary, that ever a branch of 





science and literature may be rendered subservi lent 
to. the advancement of truth. << It j is true that the 
Apostles pete: unlearned ; but they were euided 


_we can mae arrive at the right 


car a the sacred volume by study, and 
the usual modes of instruction.” Having dwelt at 


1 eccxxxix.11,35. ? ccexli. 30. ecexlii. 8, 35. ccexliii. 12. 

* Compare ccclxvi. 16, 88. where various opinions respecting 
the origin of philosophy are stated. Some thought that it, 
obscurely and as it were by accident, shadowed out the truth; 
others, that it was the suggestion of Satan; others, that it was 
the inspiration of certain powers descending from above. Still, 
though it may not comprehend the greatness of the truth, and is 
too weak to secure the performance of the Divine commands, it 
prepares the way to the royal doctrine, correcting and fashioning 
the morals, and strengthening him who believes in a providence, 
for the reception of the truth. See Note 3. p. 115. 
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some length on the connexion between acting well 
and speaking well (in a moral sense), he says? of 
himself, ‘‘ It is my determination to live according 
to reason, and to understand what is signified (in 
Scripture) ; and without aiming at fluency of 
speech, to be satisfied with merely giving as it were 
a hint of what I understand; nor do I care by 
what name that which I wish to communicate is 
called. For I know well that to be saved, and to 
co-operate with those who wish to be saved, is the 
main object : not to collect flowers of speech, like 


ornaments. ”’ 


‘When St. Paul * condemns the wisdom of this 
world, he must be understood, not as indiscrimi- 
nately condemning all philosophy, but the Epicu- 
ean, which annihilated providence and deified, 
pleasure, and paid honour to the elements, to the 
exclusion of their Creator. He condemns also the 
Stoic, who represented God as a body pervading the 
vilest matter.—Far from forbidding inquiry, the 
Word invites men to investigate ; but * means them 
to cease from investigating when they have dis- 
covered the truth, and not to go continually in 
search of novelties. * The Christian doctrine makes 


1 ecexliv. 12. 2 ecexlvi. 7. 
* Compare Tertullian de Preescriptionibus Heereticorum, ec. 9, 
where the same text, Matt. vii. 7. is quoted. 


* eeexlvil. 2. 
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God the Creator of the universe ; affirms that Pro- 
vidence extends to every part of creation, and that 
the elements were created and are liable to change ; 
teaches us so to live that we may be assimilated to 
God, and proposes the Gospel dispensation as the 
principle of all instruction.” . 


Clement ' proceeds to say that he was for a while 
deterred from writing, by the consideration, that 
pearls ought not to be cast before swine. ‘‘ Our 
Saviour, indeed, says, that what we hear in the ear, 
we are to declare on the house tops; but not indis- 
criminately to all; for to ignorant and swine-like 
men nothing appears more ridiculous than the 
sacred traditions of the true knowledge (yvecewc). 
* Each sect of philosophy, whether Barbarian or 
Greek, boasts that it possesses the whole truth, 
whereas it possesses only a fragment ; our business, 
therefore, is to collect all those fragments into one 
body, in order that we may behold the truth. 
Thus it is that the true Gnostic is formed.” 


Having thus justified his frequent reference to 
the Greek philosophy, Clement now * gives an 
account of its rise, for the purpose of showing that 


1 ecexlviii. 15. Compare cccxxvil. 1. See Note 3. p. 114. 

* eecxlvili. 38. cccxlix. 27. 

* ecel. 17. This account well deserves the attention of the 
scholar. 
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it was of much later date than the Hebrew, from 
which it was in truth borrowed. He ‘extends the 
same remark to other arts and sciences, of which 
the barbarians, as the Greeks termed them, were 
the inventors. 


‘‘ Some * appear to have quoted, with reference 
to the Greek philosophy, the saying of our Lord, 
All before me were thieves and robbers. The pro- 
phets indeed, inasmuch as they were sent and 
inspired by the Lord, were not thieves, but minis- 
ters. But philosophy was not sent; it was given, 
they say, by a thief, not without the knowledge of 
the Lord, who did not, however, prevent the theft : 
for the theft was useful to mankind, though that 
was not the intent of the thief; butit was directed 
by Providence to a good end.” Clement* hence | 
takes occasion to discuss the question, Whether 
he who has the power of preventing, yet does not 
prevent evil, is not to be deemed the cause of it? 
‘The cause,” Clement says, ‘‘is to be discovered 
by action ; but that which does not prevent, is in 


1 eeclxi. 14. 


ecclxvi. 28. In ccce. 17. Clement applies the text to the 
soothsayers among the heathen who pretended to the gift of pro- 
phecy. wee.L.5. pcx. 10. 


3 


2 


ecelxvii. 9. Clement, however, denies that the gift of philoso- 
phy was injurious, so as to call for the interference of providence. 
aN ove? ExPrafsjc 7% ddcre iy, iva H KwAvOLe wapédOn. 
ecclxvili. 3. 
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this respect, iactive, and ‘is, therefore, not a 
cause. That which prevents is rather a cause. 
* The Lord did not, indeed, prevent the sending of 
philosophy, but he turned it to a good purpose. 
To do good is as much the nature of God, as it is 
of fire to warm, or of light to illuminate. But the 
greatest exercise at once of the Divine goodness, 
and wisdom, and power, is to bring good out of 
evil. In philosophy, as in the fire stolen by Pro- 
metheus, there is a spark fit for light, a vestige of 
wisdom, an impulse from God. In this respect 
the Greek philosophers may be termed * thieves and 
robbers ; before the coming of the Lord they stole 
portions of truth from the Hebrew prophets, with- 
out ‘clearly knowing them, and appropriated them 
to themselves ; some they adulterated ; some they 
sophisticated with ignorant diligence ; some they 
discovered ; for even they had perhaps the spirit 
of wisdom ° (rvevpa aisOicewe). Still the ° Greek 


1 Clement asks, “‘ Would you say that Achilles would have 
been the cause of the destruction of the Grecian fleet, because 
he would not interfere to prevent Hector from burning it? He 
might be called ovvairie, a con-cause, or co-operating cause.” 
See L. 4. pci. 9. L. 8. pepxxxt. 3. pepxxxi. 44. DcDxxXIV. 
where Clement distinguishes between ovvairioyv, ouvexrixoy, 
ovvepyov. See also cccLxxvi. 37. 

? ecclxix. 20. 

* Compare ccclxxvii. 33. L. 5. pcx. 10. 

* ov car’ éxiyvwowv. See cccixxu. 20, 27. L. 6. pcciix. 28. 
pecix. 2. It is opposed to kara repidoacw. 

* Perhaps from Exodus xxviii. 3. 

° ecelxxiii. 24, Clement compares the view which the Greek 
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philosophers occasionally put forth true doctrines ; 
whether by accident, though even that accident 
must be referred to the Divine providence ; or the 
produce of natural notions common to all men 
(pvotkat Evvotar), in which case they must be re- 
ferred to the Author of nature. ' Philosophy con- 
tributes to the comprehension of the truth; not 
being itself the cause of our comprehending it, but 
co-operating with other causes, it may be called a 
concurrent cause * (76 cuvairiv airov). Truth is 
one; and many things conspire to the investigation 
of it; but the discovery is through the Son alone. 
We give to prudence, to temperance, to courage, 
to justice, the name of virtue; the power of virtue 
being always one and the same. In hke manner, 
truth being one, there is a geometrical, a musical, 
a philosophical truth ; but truth, properly so called, 
is that in which we are instructed by the Son of 
God.—The Christian philosophy differs from the 
Greek, though it has the same name, in greatness 


philosophers had of the Deity to that which we have of objects 
seen by refraction or reflexion, ccclxxiv. 15. 

1 ecclxxv. 25. Clement illustrates his position by observing 
that if many men are engaged in towing a vessel, they are not 
deemed many causes, but one cause composed of many ; since 
each is not singly the cause of the vessel’s motion, but in con- 
junction with the rest. See L. 8. pcpxxxi1. 42. 

? See Note 1. p. 123. Clement had before spoken of the efficient 
cause, 70 moinTiKoy airioy, with reference to the Deity, cccLxxtv. 
9. See cocuxxvu. 1. L. 2. cccexti. 5. L. 3. pr. 21. L. 4. 
pxcvu. 27. L, 6. pecLxxx1i. 19. ovvatriow mpoyupvacpaoty. 
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of knowledge, in force of demonstration, in Divine 
power, and in other like respects ; for Christians 
are taught of God, instructed in truly sacred liter- 
ature by the Son of God.—Still too much stress 
must not be laid on the assistance which philosophy 
can confer ; since many, without the least tincture 
of science or Greek philosophy, or letters, moved 
by the Divine and barbarous philosophy alone, 
have received the Truth concerning God in power, 
through faith, instructed by a self-working wisdom. 
We call that a concurrent cause, which of itself can 
effect nothing, but acts in conjunction with some- 
thing else. Such is philosophy, which' formerly 
justified the Greeks, not with that perfect justifica- 
tion, towards which we have said that it con- 
tributes, but as the first and second steps of the 
ascent to the upper chamber.—The senses con- 
tribute towards the discovery of the truth ; but it is 
the mind which thoroughly knows it. The ? Greek 
stands to the Christian philosophy in the same 
relation in which the senses stand to the mind, 
with reference to the discovery of truth.—Truth, 
according to the faith, i. e. Christian truth, is 
bread, necessary to life: Greek philosophy merely 
dainties and sweetmeats.”’ 


1 See Note 2. p. 116. 

* Clement also compares philosophy to the fence of a vine- 
yard, which keeps off the crafty attacks of those, the heretics for 
instance, who would break through and steal. cccLxxvul. 21. 
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Clement now’ enters into a long chronologi- 
cal detail, in order to show that Moses and the 
Prophets lived long before the rise of Grecian 
philosophy. He * then gives an account of the 
Septuagint version ; which he states to have been 
made during the reign either of Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, or of Ptolemy Philadelphus, under the 
direction of Demetrius Phalereus. He asserts that 
the translators were inspired, as * Ezra was inspired, 
when he restored the Scriptures which had been 
corrupted or destroyed during the captivity at 
Babylon. He quotes, however, a passage from 
Aristobulus, from which it appears that the ac- 
count of the departure of the children of Israel 
from Egypt, and of their conquest of the land 
of Canaan, and of the giving of the law, had been 
translated into Greek before the time of Alexander 
the Great. 


Clement ‘ then gives a history of Moses, in which 
he principally follows Philo; though some of his 
statements appear to have been’ derived from 


' ceclxxviii. 5. It has been observed, (Note 3. p.4.) that 
Clement brings all his calculations down to the death of Com- 
modue. edecii. 27. cccciit. 15, 29, -35. ‘cceevi.’ 8, 28,°30.-cecevi1. 
15. céccix. 16. 

? ecccix. 26. Clement here follows Irenzus. L. 3. c. 25. 

* See cceexcii. 33. 

* ecccxi. 18. 

> For instance, that respecting the name given to Moses after 


his reception into heaven. ccccxm. 24. 


]27 


other sources. He ‘shows that Moses was a 
prophet, a lawgiver, a general, a statesman, a 
philosopher. The functions of the general, the 
lawgiver, and the judge, pertain to the regal office, 
which may be considered under four points of 
view: a king may be a dispenser of good, in imita- 
tion of the Deity ; a violent despotic ruler, like 
Hercules or Alexander ; a thirster after conquest, 
like the Persian kings who invaded Greece ; or a 
mere voluptuary, like Sardanapalus.— A king, 
according to Clement, is he who rules according 
to the laws, and knows how to rule over willing 
subjects. Clement’ says that ‘‘ the Greeks derived 
from Moses their strategical skill ; thus * Miltiades, 
in his night-march against the Persians, imitated 
the tactics of Moses in conducting the Israelites 
out of Egypt.” Clement goes so far as to com- 
pare the pillar of fire, which guided the Israelites 
by night, to a light which conducted Thrasybulus, 
when he was bringing back the exiles from Phyle 
to the Munychia, 


In like manner * Plato borrowed his notions of 
legislation from Moses. The proofs which Clement 
produces of this assertion, are far-fetched and in- 
conclusive. * ‘‘ Law,” he says, ‘‘ is not that which 


* eccexvi. 10.  cecexvil. 29. > eceexvill. 10. 

* eceexix, 13. Clement, having spoken of Moses as a general 
now speaks of him as a lawgiver. 

* ecoexx. 17. 
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is enacted ; as sight is not that which is seen ; nor 
is it every opinion, since some opinions are bad ; 
but good, that is, true opinion, which discovers 
that which is (ro ov), and attains to it. He who 
is (o wv) has sent me, are the words of Moses. 
On which account some, consistently with good 
opinion, have called the law right reason, com- 
manding what is to be done, and forbidding what 
is not to be done. The law was rightly said to 
be given through Moses, being a rule to distin- 
guish between right and wrong, and conducting 
man to God.—A lawgiver is he who distributes 
to each part of the soul that which is suitable to it 
and its operations. Moses, in a word, was a living 
law, governed by right reason.”’—The Greeks, * in 
order to add to the authority of their laws, said 
that Minos received his laws from Jupiter, Lycur- 
gus from Apollo, Zaleucus from Minerva; yet they 
would not admit that the laws of Moses, from 
which all their own laws were borrowed, were 
derived from heaven. 


Clement’ proceeds to defend the law against the 


1 eecexxii. 8. 


* ecccxxii. 23, Clement is now speaking of Moses as a judge. 
See ccccxxi. 13. What he here says with respect to the law, he 
had before said with reference to the Padagogue. L.i.c. 8. See 
p. 58. We find the same illustration. cxxxvir. 1. Compare 
also ccLxxx. 19, with ccccxxit. 13. See L. 2. ceccexcu. 22. 
IL. 4, DLXVII. et seq. 
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charge of not being good, because it inflicts punish- 
ments. ‘‘ A surgeon is not deemed cruel, who causes 
pain to a patient in order to restore him to health ; 
nor ought the law to be deemed cruel, which 
removes the diseases of the soul by severe remedies. 
The ' Providence which governs the world, must 
be at once supreme and good, and by both these 
attributes it effects the salvation of man; chasten- 
ing him by punishment, as supreme ; and benefit- 
ing him, as good. Thus he has it in his power to 
cease to be a child of disobedience, and to pass 
from darkness to life; and lending his ear to wis- 
dom, to become first a legal (voumov) slave of God, 
then a faithful servant, fearing the Lord God ; and if 
he proceeds further, to be enrolled in the number of 
sons. For when charity has covered the multitude 
of sins, then, through the consummation of a 
blessed hope, being increased in charity, he is 
numbered in the elect adoption, which is called 
beloved of God, and utters in song this prayer, 
‘May the Lord be my God.’—The * terror to 
which the law gave birth was in truth merciful by 
leading man to salvation. 


The * philosophy of Moses may be divided into 


1 eeccx xiii. 28. 

* eccexxiv. 13. Compare L. 2. cceclxxii. 25. cccclxxiii. 26. 

* eccexxiv. 27. Philosopher is the last in the list of titles 
given to Moses by Clement. ccccxvi. 10. 
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four parts: the historical, the legislative properly 
so called, (these two relate to morals,) the sacrifi- 
cial, which belongs to physical contemplation, and 
the theological, or inspection of mysteries (» érorrea). 
In order to the understanding of this, the true 
logic is necessary ; which, inspecting all things, 
and examining their faculties and powers, ascends 
to the most excellent essence, and thence ventures 
onward to the God of the universe; not profess- 
ing skill m human matters, but the knowledge 
of that which is divine and heavenly; to this 1s 
united the proper use of things human, both in 
word and deed.—This logic is the science of dis- 
tinguishing between things comprehended by the 
understanding, displaying the substance of every 
thing purely and without mixture; or it is the 
power which distinguishes between the genera 
(yon) of things, and thence descends to mdivi- 
duals, and causes each to appear simply as it 
is. Wherefore it alone leads to true wisdom ; 
which is a Divine power, knowing things as they 
really are, attaining to perfection, and exempt 
from all affections (zafove), not, however, without 
the assistance of the Saviour, who, by the Divine 
Word, removes from the eye of the soul the film 
of ignorance spread over it by evil conversation, 
and restores it to a healthy state, that we may 
distinguish between God and man. He it is who 


shows us how to know ourselves, and reveals the 
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Father of the universe to whom he will, as far as 
human nature is able to comprehend him.”— 
Clement ' afterwards says, ‘‘ that the law may be 
considered under three points of view, either as 
manifesting a sign, (a miraculous communication, ) 
or as laying down precepts for a good life, or as 
predicting future events.” 





Having in the first Book described the nature 
and design of the Stromata, and while he justified 
his frequent references to the Greek, established 
the superior antiquity of the Hebrew philosophy, 
Clement begins the second with stating the sub- 
jects which he shall discuss, and repeating the 
charge against_the Greeks of having stolen from 
the barbarous philosophy many miraculous narra- 
tives, and many doctrines of the highest importance 
concerning faith, wisdom, knowledge, hope, charity, 
repentance, temperance, and the fear of God. The 
Greek philosophers particularly imitated the hid- 
den, or symbolical and znigmatical part of the 
barbarous philosophy, as the most useful, or rather 
most necessary to the knowledge of the truth. One 
of his objects, Clement says, ‘‘ will be to reply to 
the accusations of the Greeks, by appealing to 
Scripture ; in the hope that the Jews may be led 


1 ¢eccexxvi. 4. 
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on, from what they now believe, to faith in Him in 
whom they do not believe; and the Greeks may 
become ashamed of their calumnious attacks, by 
learning what the Christian doctrines really are.” — 
Clement disclaims all attempts to win the assent 
of his readers by a studied style. ‘‘ The barbarous 
philosophy,” *he continues, ‘‘ which we follow, is 
perfect and true. It embraces the contemplation 
both of sensible objects, and of those which are 
comprehended by the understanding. Studied in 
conjunction with a good life, it conducts us, through 
that wisdom which is the artificer of all things, to 
the Governor of the universe, who is difficult to be 
seized or apprehended, receding continually and 
going to a greater distance from him who follows 
after. The same (God), an ineffable wonder, is at 
once afar off and nearest to us. [I am a God at hand, 
says the Lord. Afar off, with respect to his es- 
sence or nature ; for how can that which is created 
be near to that which is uncreated? But near in 
power, which comprehends all things in its bosom. 
The power of God is always present to us, either 
superintending, or benefiting, or instructing us.” 
After some further remarks on the divine nature, 


; cheb : sake that res alone who are pun by 
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Divine truth, through the medium of faith, which 
he .e defines he voluntary anticipation, the assent of 
piety, the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” He' then shows that the notions 
of faith entertained by Basilides and the Valen- 
tinians, led to the doctrine of an inevitable neces- 
sity, and subverted the distinctions between right 
and wrong. He *says that ‘‘ truth | has reference to} 
sensation, understanding, knowledge, and opinion ; 


that in the natural order understanding has the) 


: 





precedence ; but y with respect _to ourselves, sensa- | 
tion: and the essence of knowledge is composed 
of sensation and ‘understanding ; but evidence (76 
Bvapryie) i is common both to sensation and under- 
standing. Sensation is ‘the basis of knowledge ; 

faith, making its way through sensible objects, 

lenves aves opinion behind ; ; hastening on to that which 
is free from falsehood, it rests in the truth. “Should 
any one * say that knowledge is demonstration by 
reason, let him be told that first principles admit 


— 


 eecexxxill. 81. Compare L. 5. pcextiv. 38. 


? cecexxxv. 9. recodowy O€ dyTwy, év vic TO aANOEC™ aicOhoEws, 
vov, ErtoTipnc, vToAnWewe. 

* This was the definition of the philosophers. See ccccxxxi1. 
16. ccccniv. 9. cccetxvi. 27. L. 4. pexxix.11. But the 
reader must bear in mind that the knowledge here spoken of is 
not that of the Gnostic, yv@ouc, but érvorhpn as opposed to 
ddga. Clement distinguishes between émoripyn and yreote. 
ccccLxvi. 41. See also L.3. pxxxi. 24. L. 4. pixxx. 26. 
L. 6. pecrxix. 8. between éroripn and copia. L. 4. pixvu. 
2. DCXXxvI. 28. P. L: 92. c. 2.. cuxxxi. 26. ° We find 
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not of demonstration ; they can be known neither 
by art nor prudence (¢povnca). ' Unbelievers refer 
all things to sense, thinking that nothing exists 
but that which may be touched and handled, and. 


b ded 


making no distinction between body and essence. 


Clement’ proceeds to state the opinions of Aris- 
totle and Epicurus respecting faith ; and then ® 
resumes his old_ topic, that the Greeks stole their 
doctrines from Moses. He? next shows that in 
Christ were united all the qualities which the 
Stoics ascribed to their wise man—that he pos- 
sessed true beauty, was a king, was rich, a priest, 
a lawgiver, of noble birth. Returning to the sub- 
ject of faith, he ° says that ‘‘it would be absurd_in 
the admirers of Pythagoras, who deemed it sufh- 
cient to allege in confirmation of what they ad- 
vanced, that he had said it—that it would be ab- 
surd in them to distrust the only teacher who was 
worthy..of credit, God the only Saviour, and to 
require from him proofs of what he taught.” 


St. Paul, in Rom. x. 14, 15. ° traces faith through 
hearing and the preaching of the Apostles to the 


émioTypne yyworiie. L. 6. pccxxxvi. 12. pcccxxv. 6. peccxx1l, 
34. and definitions of copia in P. L. 2. c. 2. cLxx1. 27. S. L. 1. 
COGS SRI eos tua Ai pexxxvill., 28... 6.) poche vit. vis 
peccvil. 43. 

1 eecexxxvi. 2. 2 ecccxxxvi. 21. 5 eeccxxxix. 1. 


4 ecceexxxill. 15. ° eeeexli, 25. ® eeeexhi. 18. 
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word of the Lord, and to the Son of God. ‘‘ What 
stronger demonstration can we have than the word 
of the Lord? But in order that the word may 
have its due operation, there must be on the part 
of the hearer an aptitude to receive it; the best 
instruction is of no avail, unless it is received by 
the learner. ‘Some have both the inclination and 
the power; some only the inclination : to will is 
an act of the soul; but we cannot act without the 
body. Nor are we to estimate actions by the event 
alone; we must judge by the choice of the indi- 
vidual, whether he has. chosen readily, whether he 
has repented of his sins, whether he understands 
and recognises his error, and has changed his 
sentiments; for repentance is tardy knowledge ; 
innocence from the first is knowledge. Repent- 
ance then is an amendment through faith; for 
unless a man believes that to be sin in which he 
was before implicated, he will not change; and 
unless he believes that punishment hangs over the 
transgressor, and that salvation is the portion of 
him who lives agreeably to the commandments, 
he will not change. Hope also results from faith.” 
Having again noticed the definition of faith given 
b Basilides, Clement? proceeds to define opinion, 
unbelief, incredulity, faith, expectation, confidence, 
* vood-will (evvora). He then says that ‘‘ the promise 


 eeeexlili. 13. ? eceexliv. 1. 


* cecexliv. 14. Compare P. L. 1. c. 11. curv. 7. 
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made to Abraham pertains to Christians, who are 
Israelites, believing not through signs and wonders, 
but through hearing.—' The covenants, which are 
two in name and time, adapted to the different 
ages and progress of the people of God, are one 
in power; both the old and the new being given 
by one God through his Son.” This assertion Cle- 
ment confirms by a reference to Rom.1.17. *Faith 
is not to be disparaged as a common and vulgar 
quality. Whether founded on love, or, as they 
-who disparage it say, on fear, it is a divine gift.— 
It is a divine change when unbelief becomes be- 
lief, and men believe in hope and fear. Faith ap- 
pears to be the first inclmation (vevo.c) towards 
salvation: then follow fear and hope and repent- 
ance, which growing up together with temperance 
and patience, lead us on to love and knowledge. - 
Faith is the first element of knowledge, preceding 
all its other elements, being as necessary to the 
Gnostic, as respiration is to life. As we cannot 
live without the four elements, neither can we 
attain knowledge without faith: faith then is the 
basis of truth.” 


‘‘Some * heretics disparaged the law, because it 
addressed itself to the fears of man. For fear, they 


' Compare ccccixxvi. 18. L. 3. pvu. 11. px. 30. 
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said, is an irrational affection of the mind. But 
how,” Clement asks, ‘‘ can fear be irrational, when 
the commandment is given by the Word or reason ? 
That fear must be rational, which is an avoiding 
of that which is hurtful, whence springs repent- 
ance for past transgressions. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. The heretics who 
denied that the law is good, urged the passage of 
St. Paul, By the law is the knowledge of sin. But 
the law,’ Clement ‘replies, ‘‘did not cause, it 
only declared sin; by commanding what is to be 
done, it reproved that which is not to be done. It 
is the part of a good man to point out that which 
is salutary, and that which is injurious. The law 
must be good which was given as a schoolmaster 
to lead us to Christ, in order that being chastened 
by fear we might turn to perfection through Christ.”’ 


Clement’ proceeds to refute the interpretations 
put upon the text, Zhe fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom, by Basilides and Valentinus. 
‘The fear of the Lord *,” he says, ‘leads to re- 
pentance and to hope.”” He then defines hope, 
charity, hospitality, philanthropy, friendly affec- 
tion (¢rocropyia), brotherly love. ‘‘ The Jews,” 
he ‘says, ‘‘ mistook the meaning of the law by 


’ eeeexlvii. 17. 2 eeeelviil. 3. 
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attending only to the letter; they did not believe 
in it as predicting the coming of Christ, and obeyed 
it through fear, not through affection and faith ; 
they did not perceive that Christ was the end of 
the law. But the goodness of God was manifested 
even in their rejection ; for their rejection was ac- 
companied by the calling of the Gentiles.” Cle- 
ment ' thus describes the progress of the Christian to 
knowledge : ‘‘ faith becomes hope through repent- 
ance, as does fear through faith ; perseverance and 
exercise in these, united with instruction, are per- 
fected into charity; and charity is perfected into 
knowledge. Wisdom is the power of God, which 
teaches the truth; and thence is derived the per- 
fection of knowledge.” 


“Three* qualifications are necessary to the - 
perfection of the Gnostic : contemplation ; the 
fulfilment of the commandments ; the ability to_ 
form good men. ‘The Teeunen repetition in 
Scripture of the words, I am the Lord 1 your God, 
admonishes us quietly to seek God, and to en- 
deavour as much as possible to know him; this 
is the highest contemplation, the * true knowledge, 
which is immutably founded on reason. This is 
the only knowledge of wisdom, from which good 


t ecceln., 25, 
* eecchiis16:\' Compare L. 7. deecxxx. (30, 
* ecccliys .6; * See Note 3. p. 183-4. 
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works are inseparable.’’ Clement then_' distin- 
guishes faith into two kinds: that_of knowledge 
(EmtornmoviKn), and that of opinion (Sofacrxkn). He 
makes a similar distinction with respect to demon- 
stration. ‘‘ Christians possess the only true demon- 
stration, which is supplied by the Divine Scriptures, 
and the heaven-taught wisdom. The demonstra- 
tion of opinion is human, and founded on rhetorical 
arguments and logical syllogisms. That from 
above is knowledge.” Clement then runs into a 
fanciful interpretation of Exodus xvi. 36. Now an 
Omer is the tenth part of an Ephah, or according 
to the Septuagint, of three measures ; which three 
measures Clement ? states to be ‘‘ sensation, the 
measure of objects of sense; speech or reason, of 
*names and words; the understanding or mind, of 
things which are perceived by it. This is the true 
and just measure, by which is measured the decad*, 
of which man consists—the body and soul, the five 
senses, the power of speech ; the seminal power, 
and the cogitative or spiritual power.” The last 
power bears the same relation to the other nine, 
that the Creator does to the creation, which Cle- 
ment, or rather Philo, divides into nine parts, the 
four elements (constituting one), the seven planets, 

* ecccliv. 18. 

* This fanciful interpretation is borrowed from Philo de Congr. 
queerend. erudit. gratia. 

* dvoparwy Kal pnudrwy, nouns and verbs. 


* Clement describes this Decad somewhat differently. L. 6. 
decevill. 5. 
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and the fixed sphere. Then follows a comparison 
between the true and the Pseudo-Gnostic. 


‘‘ Faith! applies to the past and future, and is 
thus connected with memory and hope; we be- 
lieve that past events have been, and that future 
events will be. Fear * becomes faith first, and 
afterwards love ; not, however, such a fear as men 
have of a wild beast, which they fear and hate ; 
but as they have of a parent, whom they fear and 
love ; faith is not predicated of the present, but 
persuasion or assurance.’’ Clement, in pursuing 
this argument, *says, that our assent is entirely in 
our own power. 


Clement next * proceeds to the subject of re- 
pentance, and points out the dangerous condition - 
of those who are continually repenting and relaps- 
ing into sin. ‘‘° The Gentile, who embraces the 
Gospel, once receives the remission of his sins ; but 
he who afterwards sins and then repents, even if he 
obtains pardon, ought to feel shame, because he 
is not again washed for the remission of sins. He 
who is regenerated in the Spirit ought to quit his 
former mode of life; that is, he ought not again to 
be involved in the same transgression, and again 
to repent. For repeatedly to ask forgiveness on 


1 eecelvii. 12. * See p. 1388. 


> eecelvill. 9. * eccclix. 26. ° eecclx. 1. 
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account of repeated offences is not repentance, but 
a show of repentance.”” Clement ‘defines appetite 
a movement of the mind towards some object, or 
from it ; passion an excessive appetite, overstepping 
the bounds set by reason. All the passions are 
irrational affections. Having stated that obedience 
and disobedience are voluntary, he * says, that 
which is involuntary cannot be made the subject 
of judgment. He then points out the various 
modes in which men may act involuntarily. God 
looks not merely at the action, but at the intent of 
the agent. That* which is voluntary is either 
by appetite, by choice, or by deliberate intention. 
Clement then states in what apaoT nua, arvy nua, and 
acicnua, differ from each other. 


The * Valentinians seem to have objected against 
ascribing joy and grief, which are human affec- 
tions, to God. Clement replies, ‘‘ that the Divine 
nature cannot be described as it really is. The 
prophets have spoken to us, fettered as we are by 
the flesh, according to our ability to receive their 
saying, the Lord accommodating himself to human 
weakness for our salvation. It is the will of God 
that he who obeys the commandments, and repents 
of his sins, should be saved ; we then rejoice on 
account of our salvation; and the Lord, speaking 


1 eeeclx. 31. ? eeeclxi. 3. 
3 eecelxii. 1. * eecelxvi. 28. 
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through the prophets, has appropriated to himself 
our joy.—God' has no natural (pvorxny) relation to 
us, as the founders of the heresies assert, whether 
he formed us out of nothing (é« pn ovrwy), or out of 
matter; since the former has no existence, and the 
latter is in every respect different from God ; unless 
some one should venture to assert that we are part 
of God, and of the same essence (onoovctove) with 
him; and I understand not how he who knows 
God can bear to hear such an assertion, when he 
contemplates our life, and the evils in which we 
are involved. Were this the case, God would in 
part sin (ueoicwc), if the parts of the whole go to 
complete the whole ; but if they do not go towards 
its completion, they are not parts. But God, 
being by his nature rich in pity, in his goodness 
watches over us, who are neither parts of him, nor ° 
his children by nature.—The riches of God’s mercy 
are manifested in this—that he calls to the adop- 
tion of sons, those who belong not to him in essence 
or nature, but simply in being the work of his 


will.”’ 


Having defined knowledge (érisrnun), Clement ? 
proceeds to say, that ‘‘ whatever we do not, we do 
not either through want of inclination, or ability, or 
both. We wish to be as the Lord, but have not the 


1 ecceelxvil. 37. 
? eecclxix. 2. See Note, p. 3. 133-4. 
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ability to be: the disciple cannot be above his 
Master ; it is sufficient that we be as our Master ; 
not in essence, since it is impossible for that which 
is by adoption, to be equal in essence to that which 
is by nature ; but in becoming immortal, in attam- 
ing to the contemplation of things as they really 
are, in being called sons, and in seeing the Father 
‘in himself. The inclination precedes ; for the 
reasoning or rational faculties are the ministers 
of the inclination; in the Gnostic the inclina- 
tion, the judgment, the exercise, are one and the 


93 
same. 


The Greeks derived their notions of moral virtue 
from Moses. This Clement’ proves by references 
to passages in the Old Testament, inculcating 
justice, liberality, brotherly love, forgiveness of 
injuries, kind treatment of animals, and other 
virtues. He * says, incidentally, ‘‘ that he who pos- 
sesses one virtue as a Gnostic (yywortkwe), possesses 
all by mutual relation. * This is he who is in 
the image and after the hkeness, the Gnostic, who 


' Sol translate cat roy warépa dro ray oikeiwy Kabopay 
pLovor. 

* eoeclzix.:23, 
eccelxx. 32. The whole passage, in which Clement describes 
the mutual dependence of the virtues on each other, is worthy of 
attention. 

* cecelxxx. 11. CompareC. xciv..26. P..L. 1. c. 120, elvi. 
25. L.3.c. 12. cecxi. 6. S. L. 2. cccexcix. 22. 
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imitates God as far as it is possible, omitting 
nothing which can contribute to the likeness, being 
continent, forbearing, just; king (Bacievwr) of his 
passions, communicating what he has, doing good 
by word and deed, to the utmost of his power. 
‘The likeness to God (70 kar’ etkdva Kal opoiwow) 
refers not to the body, for that which is mortal 
cannot be likened to that which is immortal ; but 
to the understanding and reason, by which the 
Lord appropriately seals the likeness in doing good 
and in governing.” 


‘¢2 Patience and endurance of suffering are also 
qualities through which the Gnostic will acquire 
exemption from passion (a7va#aav), and will ap- 
proach to the resemblance of God.— When tempted 
he will bless, like the noble Job; like Jonas, lre 
will pray when swallowed by the whale, and his 
faith will restore him to prophesy to the Ninevites : 
if he is shut up with lions, he will tame their 
savageness ; if he is cast into the fire, he will be 
refreshed with dew, but will not be burned ; he 
will bear testimony (saprupyoa), by night, by day, 
in word, in life, in conversation ; conversing and 
dwelling with the Lord in the spirit, he will re- 
main pure in flesh, pure in heart, holy in speech. 
The world, he says, 1s crucified to him, and he to 


1 eceelxxxill. 33. 2 ececlxxxiv,. 3. 
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the world. He bearing about the cross of the 
Saviour, follows the steps of the Lord, like unto 
God ' becoming a Saint of Saints.”” Clement next 
enlarges in praise of temperance, and inveighs 
against pleasure. He?’ then explains the manner 
in which the demons act upon the souls of men, 
and seduce them into error. He ° defends the law 
against the charge of severity which some brought 
against it, because it addresses itself to the fears 
of man; it does this in order to secure to them 
exemption from anxiety by deterring them from 
unlawful pleasures. ‘‘ To those,” he * says, ‘‘ who 
are inclined to sin, truth appears harshness; and 
he who will not join them in their sinful practices 
appears destitute of sympathy.” 


Having * enumerated the opinions of the philo- 
sophers respecting happiness (ro réAoc) Clement ° 
says that ‘‘the purpose of the Christian Gnostic is 
to attain to an end which is without end, obeying 
the commandments (that is obeying God), and 


1 See eccexciv. 28. with reference to Psalm Ixxxii. 1. God 
standeth in the congregation of the mighty, he judgeth among the 
gods, or as it stands in the Septuagint, év péow d€ Deovde Craxpiver 
Clement asks, ‘‘What gods? Those who are superior to pleasure 
and passion; those who know what they do; the Gnostics, who 
have overcome the world.”” He makes similar applications of 
Psalm Ixxxil. 6, 7; Rom. viii. 9. 

; * eeccexcii. 11. See p. 136. 
ceccxev. 22, oid. aiee 
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living conformably to them, unrebukeable (aveme- 
Aizrwe, 1 Tim. vi. 14.) and endued with know- 
ledge (emtornpdvec, James iii. 13.), through the 
knowledge of the Divine Will. That end 1s to 
assimilate ourselves, as far as lies in our power, to 
right reason, and to be restored to perfect adop- 
tion through the Son, and continually to glorify 
the Father through the great High-Priest, who 
has condescended to call us brethren and fellow- 
heirs. The Apostlein hist Epistle to the Romans, 
concisely describes the end, when he says, Now 
being made free from sin, and become servants to 
God, you have your fruit unto holiness, and the end 
everlasting life. * The doctrine of Plato, that the 
object of faith is a resemblance to God, as far as 
man can unite justice and holiness with prudence ; 
and that the end is a restoration of the promise 
through faith, is not different from the doctrine of 
St. Paul, and was indeed derived from the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament.” 


Clement * next treats of marriage, which he de- 
fines the union of a man and woman according to 
the law, in order to have legitimate children. To 
the question, whether a man ought to marry, he 
answers that every man ought not to marry, but 
regard must be had to time, and person, and age. 


1 vi, 22. * Compare d. 7. with dii. 8. eae the i 
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Having recapitulated the opinions of the philoso- 
phers for and against marriage, he brings forward 
the ‘usual arguments in favour of it, drawn from 
the distinction of sexes; from the blessing pro- 
nounced by God on our first parents, Increase and 
multiply ; from the necessity of marriage to the 
continuation of the human race. The ? liability to 
disease constitutes another argument in favour of 
marriage ; for the care and persevering attention 
of a wife surpasses the assiduity of other relations 
and friends, and she is described in Scripture as a 
help meet for man. In old age also the married 
man has a wife to take care of, and children to 
support him. Another argument’ urged by Cle- 
ment is, that if the loss of any object is an evil, 
the possession of it must be good ; but the loss of 
children is the greatest of evils; consequently the 
possession of them is a great good, and marriage 
is a great good. Throughout this discussion, Cle- 
ment says nothing in disparagement of marriage, 


* Some seem to have deemed marriage necessary to the per- 
fection of the Gnostic. Clement puts the following argument 
into the mouth of one who held this opinion. ‘‘ He who is child- 
less does not reach his natural perfection, inasmuch as he does 
not substitute a successor in his own place; for he is perfect, 
who causes to exist one like to himself; or rather, who sees that 
one do the same: that is, when he who is begotten arrives at the 
same natural condition as he who begat.” pi. 31. 

2 div. 9. * ‘dy. F2. 
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but! affirms expressly that Scripture counsels men 
to marry. 


Having described the manner in which the 
Gnostic character is gradually formed, and the 
qualifications necessary to its perfection, and hay- 
ing shown that the state of marriage is not incom- 
patible with it, Clement proceeds in the third 
book to examine the opinions of the Pseudo- 
Gnostics, Basilides and Valentinus, respecting 
marriage. He then’ expresses his own opinion. 
‘“We esteem,’ he says, ‘‘ chastity blessed, as well 
as those on whom this gift is conferred by God ; 
we admire a single marriage, and the decorous 
gravity attached to it; saying, however, that we 
ought to sympathize with each other, and bear 
each other’s burdens, lest he who thinks that he 
stands, should himself fall. With respect to a 


second marriage, the Apostle says, Lf thou burnest, 
marry.” 


Clement proceeds to detail the sentiments of 
Carpocrates, Marcion, and others of the Gnostics 
respecting marriage, and to condemn the licen- 
tiousness of many of their tenets. He® says that 


1 Gre d€ yapety Cpa cup Sovdrever, ovde adioracbai more Tic 
auluyiac émirpéwer, dytiukpve vomoberet. Clement then proceeds 
to quote Matth. v. 32. pv1. 31. 
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‘‘the heretics might be divided into two classes ; 
those who taught the indifference of human actions, 
and those who inculeated continence, but impiously 
and through enmity to the Creator.” — Against the 
informer he argues that, ‘‘ if all modes of life are 
different, we are manifestly at liberty to choose 
a life of continence.—A lover of pleasure gratifies 
his body ; but a temperate man delivers his soul, 
which is the mistress of the body, from passions. 
If ‘all things are lawful, and there is no fear of 
being disappointed of our hope through wicked 
actions, we might have a pretence for living 
wickedly. But since a happy life is pointed out to 
us through precepts, at which (life) we ought all 
to aim ; following whithersoever the Word may 
lead us; neither perverting any thing that has been 
said, nor neglecting even the smallest part of that 
which is befitting ; if we shall fail to attain to that 
life, we must necessarily fall into eternal evil. They, 
therefore, who follow the sacred Scriptures, by 
which all direct their way who trust that they shall, 
as far as possible, be assimilated to God—they must 
not live indifferently, but purify themselves from 
pleasures and desires, and watch over the soul, 
inasmuch as by it they perseveringly proceed to 
that which is alone divine. For the understand- 
ing, being pure and free from all wickedness, is 


1 dxxx. 18. 
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in some measure capable of receiving the power of 
God, the divine image being again raised up in 
it.” Clement’ says, ‘‘ that knowledge (yvworc) is 
not mere speech, but a certain divine science 
(émiornan) ; and that light which springs up in the 
soul from obedience to the commandments, which 
makes all things manifest in their very origin, and 
prepares man to know himself, and teaches him to 
reach unto God ; for knowledge is in the under- 
standing, what the eye is in the body.” 


Clement next replies to those heretics who incul- 
cated continence, and forbade marriage, impiously 
and through hostility to the Creator. They appear 
to have appealed to various passages of Scripture, 
which he examines separately. ‘‘ The end of the 
law,” he ?says, ‘‘is to lead men from unrighteous- 
ness to righteousness, by means of chaste marriages, 
and procreation of children, and holy life. The 
Lord came, not to destroy, but to fulfil the law ; 
not to fulfil it as if it were defective, but to accom- 
plish the prophecies in the law by his appearance ; 
since the right course of life was proclaimed to 
those who lived righteously before the law through 
the Word. The majority of mankind, not know- 
ing what continence is, live to the body, not to the 
spirit; but we ought to be sanctified not only in 


1 hee aati 
dxxxi. 23. * dxxxmi 13, 
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the Spirit, but in the life and conversation also, 
and in the body.—' They who abstain from mar- 
riage, on the ground that they have received the 
resurrection, ought also to abstain from eating and 
drinking ; for God will destroy both the belly and 
meats in the resurrection.—As humility is a gentle- 
ness of mind, not a maceration (kaxovyia) of the 
body, so continence is a virtue of the soul, not 
manifest, but in secret.” Some of the ” heretics 
appear to have defended their opinion by appeal- 
ing to the example of Christ, who was not married, 
and possessed nothing in this world. Clement an- 
swers, ‘‘ that Christ had his own bride, the Church; 
then he was not acommon man, and consequently 
wanted no helpmate in the flesh ; nor was it neces- 
sary for him to beget children, as he remains for 
ever, and is the only Son of God.” Clement * fur- 
ther shows ‘‘that the practice of just men under 
the Old Testament, and of Christ and his Apostles 
under the New, was in this.respect the same. All 
thankfully partook of the bounty of the Author of 
nature.—In* like manner we are not forbidden to 
acquire wealth, but to acquire it unjustly and in- 
satiably. The * continence of the Greek philoso- 
phers professed to struggle against concupiscence, 
and not to minister to itin act; but Christian con- 


* dxxxiii. 10. 

* dxxxili. 22, These heretics called marriage wopveta. 
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tinence professes not even to desire; so that we do 
not merely refrain from gratifying our desires, but 
do not even desire ; but this continence can only be 
obtained through the grace of God.-—As to be well 
is better than to be ill, and to talk about health ; 
so to be light, is better than to talk about light ; 
and the continence according to the truth better 
than that taught by the philosophers.—Our rule 
with regard to marriage, food, and every thing 
else, should be, not to be the slaves of concupis- 
cence, but to desire only what is necessary.” 


Returning to the heretics, who taught the indif- 
ference of human actions, Clement! shows, ‘‘ that 
the end of the Gospel is the sanctification of man, 
to render him chaste instead of unchaste, temperate 
instead of intemperate, just instead of unjust.” 
Reasoning on a passage, which he had before 
quoted from an ’ apocryphal gospel, Clement 
says, ‘‘ that destruction in death is necessarily con- 
sequent upon generation, and that these must con- 
tinue until the perfect separation and restoration of 
the election, by which the essences now mixed up 
in the world, shall be restored to their proper and 


* daxxix. 33. 

* The Gospel according to the Egyptians. pxxx1x. 45. Cle- 
ment had before quoted it, pxxx11. 8. Salome asked our Saviour, 
‘* How long will death prevail ?” He answered, ‘‘ As long as ye 
women bear children.” This the heretics construed into a con- 
demnation of marriage. This passage is quoted also in the 
Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, pxvir. 
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kindred place.” He adds, ‘‘ that Scripture speaks 
of man in two senses, the visible man, and the 
soul ; and again, the man who is saved, and the 
man who is not; for sin is called the death of the 
soul. The separation of the soul and body follows 
their union by a physical necessity, arising out of 
the Divine economy.—We are at liberty either to 
marry or to abstain from marriage; a life of 
celibacy is not of itself better than a married life. 
They’ who, in order to avoid the distraction of a 
married life, have remained single, have frequently 
become misanthropic, and have failed in charity ; 
while others, who have married, have given them- 
selves up to pleasure, and have become like unto 
beasts.” 


Clement® draws an argument in favour of mar- 
riage from Matthew xviii. 20. ‘‘ When two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them. The three are the man, the woman, _ 
and their child ; for the woman is united to the 
man through God.” He proceeds to quote other 
passages from Scripture, in opposition to the here- 


1 dxli. 35. 

* dxli. 41. Clement gives other interpretations of the verse ; 
the three represented the Platonic division of the soul into 
anger, appetite, reason; or the flesh, soul, and spirit (see piu. 
20.); or the vocation (kAjorc), election (ékAoy)), and the race 
destined to the highest honour (the Gnostic); or the Jew, the 
Gentile, and the Church composed of both. 
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ties, who rejected marriage through hostility to 
the Creator; ‘observing, as he goes on, ‘‘ that 
St. Paul uniformly speaks of the God who gave 
the Gospel as the same who gave the law. * Mar- 
riage and celibacy have each its peculiar duties 
and offices.—Let every one, therefore, perfectly 
perform his service in the state m which he is 
called, that he may become free in Christ, receiv- 
ing the appropriate reward of his service.” Allud- 
ing to Tatian, who interpreted the old man to 
mean the law, and the new man the gospel, thence 
contending that the law was given by another 
God, Clement ’® says, ‘‘ the same man and Lord, 
who makes old things new, no longer allows 
polygamy ; (formerly God required it, when it was 
“necessary to increase and multiply,) but introduces 
monogamy, for the procreation of children, and. 
the care of a family, for which the woman was 
given as a helpmate. To some the Apostle con- 
cedes a second marriage, least they should burn ; 
since such persons do not sin according to the Cove- 
nant; for a second marriage was not forbidden by 
the law; but they do not reach the full perfection 
of the Gospel. He acquires heavenly glory, who 
has power over himself, and preserves unpolluted 
the union which was dissolved by death, and 


1 ‘dx. 41. 
? dxlvi. 26. Compare p11. 31. piv. 22. 
* dxlviii. 21. Compare priv. 15. 
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willingly obeys the dispensation, by which he is 
enabled, without distraction, to attend to the ser- 
vice of the Lord.—If' the Giver of the law and of 
the gospel is one and the same, he cannot con- 
tradict himself. For the law lives, being spiritual, 
when understood according to knowledge ;_ but 
we have died to the law through the body of Christ, 
that we may live to another, to him who has been 
raised from the dead, who was foretold by the law, 
that we may bring forth fruit unto God. Where- 
fore the law is holy, and the commandment holy, 
just, and good. We have died, therefore, to the 
law, that is, to sin, which was made manifest by 
the law: for the law *does not generate, but 
declares sin, by commanding that which is to be 
done, and forbidding that which is not to be done, 
thus convicting the sin which lies beneath, so that 
it may appear to be sin.—’ All the Epistles of the 
Apostle, while they inculcate chastity and conti- 
nence, and contain various precepts respecting 
marriage, the procreation of children, the manage- 
ment of households, no where condemn a chaste 
marriage ; but preserving the consistency between 
the law and the gospel, approve both him who 
lives in the married state chastely and with thank- 
fulness to God, and him who lives a life of celibacy 


* dxlix. 14. See p. 136. *.dl. 18. 
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as the Lord wills ; each choosing to remain as he is 
called, without offence or imperfection.” 


Clement! proceeds to notice the opinions of 
Julius Cassianus, the founder of the Docete, res- 
pecting marriage, and to examine various passages 
of Scripture, which he alleged in their support. 
‘« Tf,” ? continues Clement, ‘‘ generation is evil, let 
them at once say that the Lord who partook of it, 
and the virgin who bare him, were involved in evil. 
’ But generation is holy, through which the world, 
the essences, the natures, and angels, and powers, 
and souls, and commandments, and the law, and the 
gospel, and the knowledge of God, exist.—* Christ 
healed the infirmities of the body, as well as of the 
soul; this he would not have done if the flesh is at 
enmity with the soul. They’ who inculcate con- . 
tinence out of enmity to the Creator, act impiously, 
when they might choose celibacy agreeably to the 
sound rule of piety ; giving thanks for the grace 
imparted to them, but not abhorring the creature, 
or despising those who marry; for the world is 
the work of a Creator, as well as celibacy itself: 
but let both (the married and single) give thanks 
in the state in which they are placed, if they know 
for what purpose they are placed in it.”” Clement 


1 dln; oe. * vii. Lo. e “lix.ul 5, 
* dhx? 41, ° dix, 6, 
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charges those who held the opinion which he is 
combating, with leading licentious lives. 


Having in the Third Book shown, in opposition 
to the Pseudo-Gnostics, that the married state is 
not incompatible with Gnostic perfection, Clement 
begins the Fourth Book with stating the subjects 
which he means to discuss, and the order in which 
he means to discuss them. He should speak of 
martyrdom first, then describe the perfect Gnostic ; 
then show that it was alike incumbent on freemen 
and slaves, on men and women, to philosophize ; 
then treat of faith and inquiry’ (api rov Znreiv), 
and of the symbolic system; and having thus 
completed the subject of morals, point out summa- 
rily the assistance which the Greeks had derived 
from the barbarian philosophy. He would then 
briefly produce passages of Scripture in opposition 
to the Greeks and Jews; and afterwards discuss 
the opinions of the Greeks and barbarians con- 
cerning natural principles (ra TEpl apyov pvatoroyn- 
Oévra). The next step would be to treat of the 
prophetic writings, and to show that the Scriptures 
were sanctioned by the authority of the Almighty, 
and that one God and Almighty Lord was pro- 
claimed by the law and prophets, and by the 


* Compare L. 5. dexlvi. 5. 
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gospel. All these discussions would be only pre- 
liminary to the consideration of the Gnostic 
physiology, which depends on the history of the 
creation of the universe (koopoyovia). Thence he 
would ascend to the consideration of Divine things 


(emt TO QeoAo-yucov El0oc). 


Having assigned his reason for giving his work 
the title of the Stromata, and stated his expec- 
tation that few would understand it, he * says, 
‘‘that man, like the Thessalian Centaur, consists 
of a rational and irrational part, a soul and body : 
the body cultivates the earth, and hastens to it ; 
the soul reaches after God, and being instructed 
in the true philosophy, hastens to its * kindred 
above, turning aside from the desires of the body, 
and from toil and fear.—* Death is the union of © 
the soul, being sinful, with the body; life, the se- 
paration from sin.—The separation, therefore, of 
the soul from the body, which the philosopher 
practises throughout his life, produces the alacrity 
of the Gnostic to bear the natural death, which 
is a dissolution of the chains binding the soul to 
the body.” <‘‘ The world,” he says, ‘‘ is crucified 
to me, and I to the world ; though in the flesh, I 


live as one who has his conversation in heaven.’’ 


1 dixvi. 20. 
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‘Hence the genuine Gnostic is ready to give 
up his body to him who asks it, having first put 
off the affections of the flesh. He is the true 
martyr or witness (uaprvect). He’ feels gratitude 
to him, who has afforded him a plea for de- 
parting hence by laying a snare for him, and 
has given him an opportunity which he did not 
himself procure, of manifesting what he is, to 
his persecutor by patience ; to the Lord by love. 
> Martyrdom is called perfection, because it dis- 
plays the perfect work of love.”—Clement’ then 
combats the opinion of certain heretics, who 
afhrmed that the true martyrdom was the know- 
ledge of the true God: and that he who encoun- 
tered death in the confession of Christ was a 
suicide. He also condemns other heretics, who 
through hostility to the Creator, voluntarily gave 
themselves up to the magistrates. 


Having noticed the opinion of the Stoics, that 
the soul is not affected by the body, and that health 
and sickness are indifferent, Clement + observes 


? dixix. 33. * aex. 7: 

* dixxi. 10. Yet he himself says, that if confession to God 
is martyrdom, every soul which unites purity of conversation to 
knowledge of God, and obeys the commandments, is a martyr 
in life and in word, whatever be the mode in which it is released 
from the body ; pouring forth faith as blood, through its whole 
life and at its departure. pLxx. 22. Compare pLxxxir. 12., 
DLXXXIl. 11. pxcv1. 17. 

* dlxxiii. 27. 
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that ‘‘the martyr chooses pleasure in expectation, 
though obtained by immediate pain. But as there is 
pain in thirst, and pleasure in drinking, the ante- 
cedent pain is the cause of pleasure ; but that which 
is evil cannot be productive of good ; consequently 
neither pain nor pleasure is evil.” Pursuing the 
subject of martyrdom, he’ says, ‘‘that the judge 
who compels us to deny the beloved, proves, who is, 
and who is not the friend of God. * We ought to 
draw near to the word of salvation, not through the 
promise of gifts, or through dread of punishment, 
but for the good itself. We shall then stand on 
the right hand of the sanctuary. But they, who 
think to obtain that which is incorruptible by the 
gift of that which is corruptible, are called hired 
servants in the parable of the two brothers. Here 
too we see the distinction between * the likeness 
and the image: the former live according to the 
likeness of the Saviour; those on the left hand 
after their image.” —Clement, while discoursing of 
the beatitudes, and of the blessedness of the pure 
in heart, * says, ‘‘Some good things are good in 
themselves ; some partake of good things, as vir- 
tuous actions. But neither good nor bad actions 


? dixxvi. 4. dlxxvi. 28. 

* With reference to Genesis i. 26. 

* dixxxi. 18. Clement’s object in this discussion on the 
.beatitudes, is to show that our Saviour’s precepts were directed, 
not merely to the regulation of the external conduct, but to the 
formation of the internal disposition. DLxx1x. 12, 24. 
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can be without the intervention of those things, 
which hold the place of matter; as life, health, 
and other things either necessary or contingent. 
They, therefore, who come to the knowledge of 
God, should be pure as to bodily desires and holy 
thoughts, that nothing spurious may deaden the 
power of the ruling faculty of the soul (ro iyyeuomKov). 
When, therefore, the Gnostic, partaking of this 
holy quality, and conversing in purity with the 
divine nature, gives himself up to contemplation, 
he approximates to a habit of impassible identity, 
(ravrornroc atafovc), so that he no longer possesses 
‘science and acquires knowledge, but is science 
and knowledge’. The last beatitude relates to those 
who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, and is as 
it were the sum of the rest, instructing the Gnostic 
to despise death through love towards God.—We 
should, however, understand that every kind of 
temptation affords an opportunity for martyrdom, 
2. e. for bearing testimony to the Gospel. 


Clement * proceeds to show that the martyr en- 
counters death in order to obtain life, and dies for 
his own salvation. ‘‘* Miserable men think that 
the testimony to the Lord by blood is the most 
violent death, not knowing that such a gate of 


1 Scientia opposed to Opinio; ériarypn to doga. See L. 5. 
DCLXXXI. 28. 
? dlxxxi. 43. * Jaxx, 27, * dixxxiil. 19. 
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death is the commencement of the true life; and 
being unwilling to understand either the honours 
which after death await those who live holily, or 
the punishments which await those who live un- 
justly and lasciviously.” Clement enumerates the 
various motives to martyrdom proposed in Scrip- 
ture, faith, love, gratitude, hope. ‘‘ The Gnostic’ 
places not in life the end at which he aims, but 
in being eternally happy and blessed, and in being 
the royal friend (Bact pity) of God ; and if any 
one subjects him to dishonour, to banishment, 
confiscation of property, or lastly, to death, he 
will never be torn away from liberty and prevail- 
ing love (kupwrarnc) towards God, which hides all 
things, and endures all things; for love is per- 
suaded that the Divine Providence orders all things 
well. The first? step is instruction through fear, 
by which we abstain from injustice; the second is 
hope, by which we aim at that which is best ; love 
perfects us, instructing us through knowledge 
(yvwortkoc).— Rational knowledge is set before 
those who press onwards to perfection ; of which 
knowledge the *foundation is the holy triad, 
faith, hope, charity.” 


Having quoted instances of heathen philosophers 


1 dixxxvi,. 15. 

* In the Greek 6 pe ody rpdroc Pabpdc Tov owparToc, Where 
the word owparog is evidently faulty. 

> Compare L. 5. deli. 25. delxxxiii. 3. 
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who had patiently endured severe tortures, Cle- 
ment next ‘shows that the female is equally capa- 
ble of virtuous actions with the male, and therefore 
equally bound to encounter martyrdom. It ap- 
pears from what he’ says on this point, that wives 
and children and servants frequently underwent 
great hardships, in consequence of the profession 
of Christianity, from unbelieving husbands, parents, 
and masters. 


Clement proceeds to quote passages of Scrip- 
ture inculcating the obligation to encounter mar- 
tyrdom rather than deny Christ; among the rest 
Luke xii. 8. on which *he gives the comment of 
Heracleo, a follower of Valentinus. ‘‘ Heracleo said 
that there were two modes of confessig Christ, 
one by faith and a holy conversation, the other by 
the lips, giving the preference to the former.” 
Clement * replies that ‘‘he who confesses Christ 
before men at the hazard of his life, must be sup- 
posed to have faith.—Some do not merely con- 
fess, but plead in defence of Christianity, by which 
the members of the Church are * confirmed ; those 
among the Gentiles who busily seek after salva- 
tion, are moved with admiration, and are led to 
the faith; while the rest are astonished. We ought 


1 dxe.10. Compare pextx. 8. pcxxn. 28. P.L..1. c. 4. 
; dein, 37. > dxcy. 24. * dxcvi. 18. 
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on every account to confess, for that is in our own 
power; but to plead in defence of Christianity is not 
in our power.—The Lord alone, in order to cleanse 
men who laid snares for him and were unbelievers, 
drank the cup. The Apostles, as true Gnostics 
and perfect, imitating him, suffered for the churches 
which they founded. In like manner the Gnostics, 
who walk in the footsteps of the Apostles, ought 
to be free from sin, and through love to the Lord 
to love their neighbour; so that, if an occasion 
should call them forward, undergoing afflictions 
without stumbling (accavdaXtoror) they may drink 
the cup for the Church. As many as bear testimony 
by act in their life, by word before the tribunal, 
whether through hope or fear, are superior to those 
who confess only with the mouth unto salvation. 
But he who going beyond this arrives at love, he. 
is the really blessed and genuine martyr (uaorve) 
making a perfect confession both to the command- 
ments and to God through the Lord; whom he 
loves and thus recognizes as a brother, surrender- 
ing himself up entirely through God, gratefully 
and lovingly rendering back, as a deposit, the 
man who is demanded from him.”’ 


From the text, When they persecute you in one 
city, flee to another, Clement’ takes occasion to 
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condemn those who voluntarily exposed themselves 
to martyrdom ; they were in fact accessory to the 
crimes of the persecutors. He then supposes the 
question to be asked’, ‘‘ If God takes care of you, 
if you are under his Providence, why are you per- 
secuted and murdered ?”’ Clement answers, ‘‘ first, 
God does not wish the Christians to be persecuted ; 
but their persecution is necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the prophecies, which by announcing 
that they should be persecuted, taught them to 
prepare themselves and to acquire the needful 
firmness and constancy. Secondly, persecution 
affords opportunity for the display of their constancy 
and of the prejudice of their judges, who ” perse- 
cuted them solely because they were Christians, 
construing the mere profession of the Gospel into 
acrime. ‘Thirdly, the Christian, instead of being 
injured, is indebted to his persecutor for transferring 
him so quickly from this life to a better.” 


* Basilides, whose object appears to have been to 
maintain the perfect goodness of the Deity, con- 
tended that they who suffered martyrdom did not 
suffer unjustly ; they either suffered for actual sins, 
or on account of the sinfulness of their nature, or on 
account of sins committed in a former state of ex- 


1 dxevii. 13. 
* Compare the Apology of Tertullian, c. 2. * dxcix. 18, 
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istence. Clement’ shows that this hypothesis does 
not answer the purpose for which it is intended, 
that of defending the goodness of God ; and points 
out various absurdities which flow from it. His? 
solution of the difficulty is that God does not cause, 
but permits, the persecution of the innocent, and 
turns the crimes of the adversaries of Christianity 
to its advantage. He next’ refutes the notion of 
the Valentinians respecting the annihilation of 
death by division among the elect seed ; and * sums 
up the character of the Gnostic martyr in the words 
of St. Paul, Rom. viii. 38. 


Having ° distinguished between the knowledge 
and faith of the common and of the perfect Chris- 
tian, Clement quotes various passages of Scripture 
to show that they who suffer in the cause of re- 
ligion, will be rewarded hereafter. He then ° 
quotes a passage from the Epistle of Clemens 
Romanus, containing a description of the true 
Gnostic. ‘‘’ The distinction between the Gnostic 
and the ordinary Christian with respect to mar- 
tyrdom, is, that the former suffers through love, 
the latter through fear or the hope of reward. 
* There is a difference in actions, whether they are 
performed through fear, or perfected in love; 


L  e.-8 1. 2 “acl. 8. Compare L. 1. ccclxvii. 9. 
2. Geni. 1s: * devi. 15. Seva. a2. 
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whether they are the result of faith or knowledge ; 
in consequence there is a difference in the reward 
of the Gnostic, and of the simple believer. Wo- 
men‘ are as capable as men of attaining to per- 
fection.” This Clement proves by examples both 
from sacred and profane history. ‘‘* A chaste wife 
should in the first place endeavour to associate 
her husband to herself in all things pertaining to 
happiness ; but if she cannot do this, she must by 
herself press onwards to virtue, obeying her hus- 
band in all things, and doing nothing against his 
will but that which is of moment to virtue and 
salvation, He who throws obstacles in the way 
either of a wife or female servant, sincerely ac- 
tuated by such a principle, must wish to turn 
her aside from righteousness and chastity, and to 
render his own household unrighteous and licen- 
tious.” Having further described the conduct of a 
good wife towards her husband, in order to show 
that the Gnostic perfection might be attained by 
the woman as well as the man, Clement’ proceeds 
to say, ‘‘that Christ alone was perfect in all re- 
spects ; which man cannot be while he is man. 
The law merely proposes abstinence from evil, 
and is as it were a road to the Gospel, and to the 
doing of good. ‘Legal perfection according to 
1 dexvii. 8. Compare pxc. 10. quoted in p. 163. 
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knowledge is an anticipation of the Gospel. The 
Gnostic advances in the Gospel, not using the 
law merely as a step, but understanding it as 
the Lord, who gave the covenants, delivered it 
to the Apostles. If then’ he lives virtuously, 
and becomes a martyr making a right confes- 
sion through love, and thus receives greater 
honour among men, even then he will not attain 
to the title of perfection while in the flesh. That 
is reserved to the end of life, when the Gnostic 
breathes out his spirit in the shedding of his blood. 
Our’ business then, is to strive after perfection as 
much as possible while we are in the flesh, prac- 
tising by perfect concord here a concurrence with 
the Will of God, unto the restitution of the really 
perfect nobility and consanguinity in the fulness 
of Christ, which is perfected by our perfection. 
* Kach Christian has his peculiar grace from God ; 
but the Apostles were filled with all.” Clement 
then insists that the connexion between the law 
and the Gospel may be proved from St. Paul’s 
writings: ‘‘ For faith in Christ and the knowledge 
of the Gospel is the interpretation and the fulfil- 


ment of the law.” 


‘¢ The * Gnostic is he who understands the law: 
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he does not merely abstain from evil, or do good 
through fear or through the hope of reward ; he 
does good through love, and because he chooses it 
for itself. He! strives not to attain to the know- 
ledge of God for any consequences which will flow 
from the attainment; the knowledge alone is the 
motive of his contemplation.—Were the choice 
proposed to him either to know God or to obtain 
eternal salvation (on the supposition that the two 
could be separated) he would choose the former. 
He does good, not occasionally, but habitually ; not 
for fame ; not for reward. He is perfected in the 
image and after the likeness of God. The flesh is 
dead in him; he alone lives, having dedicated the 
sepulchre his body, as a holy temple to the Lord, 
and converted his former sinful soul to God. He is 
not continent, but habitually exempt from passion, 
waiting until he can put on the divine form, 
All virtue is habitual in him, so that he cannot 
lose it even for a moment. He never varies; a 
variety of affections arises from an attraction to 
material things.” Noticing the * washings of the 
Heathens and Jews, Clement says ‘‘ that perfect 
purity is purity of the mind, and actions, and 
thoughts, and sincerity of speech, and lastly, free- 
dom from sin, even in dreams. Exact and sted- 
fast repentance is a sufficient purification for man ; 


* dexxvi. 5. ? dexxviil. 23. 
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if condemning ourselves for our past actions we 
go forwards, understanding what is to come, and 
raising the mind above the delights of sense and 
former transgressions.—The Gnostic, if he could 
obtain permission from God to do what is forbidden 
and be exempt from punishment; or if he could 
receive the happiness of the blessed as a reward 
for doing it; or if it was even possible for him to 
be persuaded that he could escape the eye of God, 
would do nothing contrary to right reason, having 
once chosen that which is fair and eligible, and 
desirable for itself.” 


‘¢The ' Gnostic understands that whatever has 
been created for our use is good; but that to be 
like the Deity in exemption from passion and in 
virtue, is better. * His language is, ‘I will deliver, 
myself, O Lord, from concupiscence, by union 
with thee. The dispensation of the creation is 
good, and all things are well disposed by Provi- 
dence ; nothing exists without a cause; I ought 
to be antong thine, O Almighty God ; and though 
| am here, [am with thee; I wish to be exempt 
from fear, that I may draw nigh to thee, to be 
satisfied with little, and to practise your just selec- 
tion of good things from those that are like them.’ 
*Such an one becomes in a certain manner a 


t dexxx)B7! * dexx xix QT, e dexxam. 10,17: 
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god, and is formed according to the form of the 
kindred spirit.” 


Clement’ asserts that to believe or not to be- 
lieve is in our own power, and that we are in con- 
sequence justly punished for our sins. ‘‘ Those 
committed before men embrace Christianity, are 
remitted by the Lord. What is done cannot be 
undone, but may be as if it had not been done. 
Nor does this remission apply, as Basilides af- 
firmed, only to sins committed unwillingly and in 
ignorance. We must not so limit the grace of 
God. God in inflicting punishment has three 
things in view; to amend the transgressor; to 
admonish those who can be saved by example; 
and to prevent the injured party from becoming 
an object of contempt, and being thereby ex- 
posed to further injustice. There are also two 
modes of amending men ; by instruction, and by 
punishment or discipline. They who fall into sin 
after baptism are disciplined, for the sins com- 
mitted before are pardoned ; those committed after 
are cleansed.”’ 


Clement, * after approving the sentiment of Plato 


—that he who contemplates the unseen God, is 
a god living among men—applies *it to the 


' dexxxili. 24. * dexxxiv. 31. 3 dexxxv. 3. 
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Gnostic, who, being already as it were an angel, 
‘‘ will be with Christ, employed in contemplation, 
and always looking to the will of God. ' Purity, 
righteousness, and peace, are the objects of his 
pursuit. * The heretics who speak evil of the body, 
do not consider that its structure is erect, and fitted 
for the contemplation of heaven, and that the organs 
of sensation contribute to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and that the members are formed for that 
which is good, not for pleasure. Hence it becomes 
the habitation of the soul, which is most precious 
to God; and is thought worthy of the Holy Spirit 
by the sanctification of the soul and body, being 
perfected by the perfection of the Saviour. The 
Gnostic is conversant with the Deity * morally, 
physically, and rationally; possessing wisdom, 
which is the knowledge of things human and. 
divine; righteousness, which is the concord of 
the parts of the soul: holiness, which is the 
worship of God.—* We admit that the soul is the 
better part of man; the body the worse; but 
neither is the soul good, nor the body bad by 
nature ; nor is that which is not good necessarily 
bad ; there are things between the two, and of these 

1 dcxxxvil. 6. ? dexxxvill. 16. 

* Clement had just before said that God himself, without be- 
ginning, is, as an essence (ovaia), the beginning of the creative ; 
as he is the good (rdya6or) of the moral ; as he is understanding 


(vovc) of the rational and judging topic (ré7ov). pexxxviil. 10. 
* dexxxixs 12. 
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some preferred, some rejected (kai mponypéva kal 
aToToonyueva. See Cicero de Finibus iii. 4, 15.) As 
man was to be placed among sensible objects, he was 
necessarily composed of different, but not opposite 
parts, a soul and a body.—The soul of the wise man 
and of the Gnostic, sojourning like a foreigner in 
the body, treats it with gravity and severity, not 
allowing itself to be affected by its passions; as 
ready to quit the tabernacle of the flesh, whenever 
the time of departure calls. Basilides speaks of 
the election as strangers to the world, being natu- 
rally above the world (vzepxdsmov). But this is 
not so. For all things are of one God; and no 
one can by nature be a stranger to the world : 
there being one essence and one God; but the 
elect live as strangers, knowing that all things 
are to be possessed, and then laid aside. They use 
the 'three good things of which the Peripatetics 
speak; but they use the body as men who are 
taking a long journey use the inns on the road ; 
minding the things of the world, as of the place in 
which they sojourn; but leaving their habitations 
and possessions, and the use of them, without 
regret, readily following him who withdraws them 
from life; never looking behind; giving thanks 
for the time of their sojourning, but blessing their 
departure, and longing for their mansion in 


' The goods of the soul, of the body, and those which are 
without, rd éxroc. Compare L. 2. cccexcyi. 21. L. 4. ptxxiv. 1. 
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heaven.—' The heretical notion—that the soul is 
sent down from heaven into these lower regions, is 
erroneous. God ameliorates all things; and the 
soul, choosing the best course of life from God 
and righteousness, receives heaven in exchange for 
earth.—The Gnostic, assimilated to God as far 
as possible, is already spiritual, and on that ac- 
count elect.” 


Agreeably to the order which he had proposed 
to himself in the commencement of the Fourth 
Book, Clement begins the Fifth with treating of 
faith, ‘‘ which some referred exclusively to the 
Son ; while they referred knowledge to the Spirit. 
But faith and knowledge cannot be separated. We 
must believe with respect to the Son, that he is: 
the Son, that he came, and how he came, and 
why, and that he suffered ; but we must also 
know who is the Son of God. In like manner we 
cannot believe in the Son, without knowing the 
Father. That knowledge of the Son and Father, 
which is according to the Gnostic rule, is the com- 
prehension of truth through the truth. We are 
believers in that which is disbelieved ; Gnostics 
in that which is unknown—Gnostics, who do not 


express acts by speech, but by contemplation. 


1 dexl. 26. 
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Faith is the ears of the soul.—The ' Apostle speaks 
of a two-fold faith ; or rather of one, which admits 
of increase and perfection ; for * common faith lies 
as the foundation.—But that excellent faith which 
is raised upon it is perfected in the believer, and 
united with that which proceeds from instruction, 
and the rational fulfilment of the commandments. 
Such was the faith of the Apostles, which could 


? 


move mountains.’ 


* Having refuted the opinions of Basilides, Va- 
lentinus, and Marcion respecting faith, Clement 
* proceeds to proclaim the excellence of that spirit 
of inquiry which accompanies faith, and builds up 
the magnificent knowledge of truth on the foun- 
dation of faith. He then briefly notices the dif- 
ferent cases in which men think inquiry useless, 
and adds, ‘‘ that faith is established, when all 
causes for further inquiry are removed. This 
is the case when we are told that it is God 
who speaks, and that he has determined in the 
Scriptures the points on which we are inquiring.” 
Clement remarks incidentally, ‘‘ that the Divine 
Providence is manifested in the skilful and wise 
construction of all that we see, and in the order 


* dexliv. 23. The allusion is to Rom. i. 17. 

* Compare pciix. 37. where Clement opposes common faith 
to perfection of the Gnostic. Compare also pcLxix. 27. 

* dexliv. 38. Compare L. 2. ccccxxxul. 31. 

4 dexlvi. 5. 
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observable in the universe. He who gave us 
being, gave us also reason, because he wished us 
to live rationally and virtuously.—We cannot 
attain to the perfect good without free choice; yet 
all does not depend upon our will; for instance, 
the result or event. For we are saved by grace, 
yet not without good works. Our natural aptitude 
to that which is good, must be accompanied by dili- 
gence and zeal. We must possess a sound mind, 
which wavers not in the search of good. For this 
we chiefly need Divine grace, right instruction, 
chaste affections, and require that the Father 
should draw us towards himself. Since being bound 
down in an earthly body, we apprehend sensible 
things by means of the body, but we attain to 
things comprehended by the understanding (ra 
vonta) through the rational power. But if any 
one hopes to comprehend all things through the 
senses, he is far beside the truth.—In ' consequence 
of the inability of the soul to comprehend things 
as they really exist, we needed a Divine teacher ; 
and the Saviour is sent down, at once to instruct 
us how to acquire what is good, and to supply it, 
the ineffable holy revelation of the great Provi- 
dence.’’—‘‘ Our faith,” Clement ’ says, ‘‘ must not 
be inoperative or solitary, but united with inquiry : 


Seek and you shall find. We must employ the 


1 dexlvii. 33. 


7 del. 25. Compare L. 1. cccxxxvi. 26. quoted.in p./120. 
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perspective (dtoparixov) faculty of the soul for the 
discovery of truth, and remove all obstacles out of 
the way, contention, envy, strife.—' Inquiry con- 
cerning God, if it tends not to strife, but to disco- 
very, leads to salvation. They who truly seek, 
praising God, shall be filled with the gift from 
God, that is, knowledge, and their souls shall live ; 
for the Father is made known through the Son.” 
Clement adds, ‘‘ that the Greeks had” some right 
notions respecting faith, hope, and charity.”’ 


From Plato he * shows that they had also some 
hope of another life. * There is this resemblance 
between faith and hope: both see intelligible (ra 
vonra) and future things with the understanding. 
We speak of justice, honesty, and truth, as really 
existing ; yet we cannot see them with the eyes, 
but only with the understanding. The Word of 
God says, Lam the truth. The Word, therefore, 
must be contemplated with the understanding. 
But, the Word having come forth to be the cause 
of creation, then begat himself when he became 
flesh, in order that he might be an object of sight.— 
The® first instruction communicated to him who 
walks according to the Word is the consideration 
of his ignorance. Being ignorant, he seeks ; 
seeking, he finds the teacher; having found, he 


1 deli. 14, 2 delii. 25. 3 delii. 34. 
* dcliii, 26. 5 deliv. 23. 
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believes ; having believed, he hopes; and having 
in consequence loved, he becomes like to him who 
is beloved ; striving to be that which he had already 
loved.”’ Clement quotes passages from the Greek 
writers in confirmation of his statements ; and *jus- 
tifies himself for so doing, on the ground that the 
Gentiles will be most easily brought to embrace the 
truth, if it is presented to them under a form with 
which they are familiar. ‘‘ We,” he says, ‘‘ con- 
sider their knowledge as our own, because all 
things are God’s ; and because whatever is good 
was derived to the Greeks through us.” 


Clement then * goes on to show that not only 
among the Hebrews, but among the Egyptians 
and Greeks, it was the practice to conceal the 
truths of religion under mysteries, to the know- 
ledge of which none but the initiated were 
admitted. Prophecies and oracles were delivered 
under enigmas. The Egyptian * hieroglyphics, 


AGite bo Pie hee > delvis ap. 

* delvii. 14. The recent inquiries into the nature and mean- 
ing of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, have drawn the attention of 
learned men to this passage. I will, therefore, give it entire. 
avrika ot rap’ Aiyumriow madevdpevor TPWTOV pev TaYTWY TY 
Atyurriwy yoapparwy (it is said of Moses S. L. 1. ccccexin. 9. 
moocenavOave d€ rad Aiyunriwy ypaupara, it having been said 
just before cai mpocére thy dud cupPdrdwy piocodiay, iy Ev Toic 
lepoyhugikotc yodppaciw émetkvuvra. The meaning of the 
words lepoyAugikoic yeappaor, when used with reference to the 
symbolic philosophy, may be collected from the following passage, 


DCLXXI. 11. ij0n 0& Kdy ratc Kadoupévate Tap’ avTotc Kwpaciate 
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the apophthegms of the wise men of Greece, are 
instances of the practice of throwing a kind of veil 


tov Oewy xpvead adyddpara, ovo pév Kivac, Eva O€ tépaka, Kad 
‘Pw play repepépover, Kal Kahovor rad réooapa tov dyadpdrwy 
eidwra réooapa yodppara.) péOodov éxpavOdvovat, riy éxvoroXo- 
ypagixiy Kadoupévny® devrépav o€ Tiv ieparuy, » xpwrra 
ot tgopoypappareic’ (Clement speaks of ten sacerdotal books, 
ieparika KaXovpeva é BiBdea, of Hermes:) tordrny dé xal 
redevtaiay, Tiv ltepoyugeKny’ ao iy pév gore did TOY TewTWY 
oroixeiwy KuptodoyiKh* f) O€ cupPoeKh. Tic 6& cupPoreKijc, fy pev 
kuptodoyeirae Kard pipnoww* 4 0 dorep TpoTiKWe ypdderac’ }) de 
adyrupuc adAnyopeirar Kara Tivac aiveypovc. HALoy your yodWac 
PovrASpevor, KiKNov Towwvor GerAhYNnY O&, OXIA pnvoewec Kara 
7d Kuptodoyoupevoy eidoc. TpomiKWe O&, Kar’ oiKELoTnTa pera yorTEC 
kat perariévrec, rad 0 ébaddadrrovrec, ru dé ToMMaXWe peTacynpa= 
rilovrec, yxapdrrovo.v. Tove your rwv Paoiréwy éeraivove, 
Georoyoupévore piOore Tapadicovrec, dvaypdgovar did rwv dva- 
yrigur. Tov O& KaTd Tove aiveypove Tplrov Elo0uc Ostypa éoTw 
réde* Ta plev ydo THY doTowY, did TY TopEiay THY Roékiy, ddbewy 
owpacty dreikxagov. Tov o& idLov, TO TOV KavOdpou" éreLd)) 
kukorepEec EK Tic Boeiac bvOov oxjpa TAAGdpEVOG, dyTixpdowmToc 
kudivde. gaol dé kat ekdpnvov perv bxd yijc, Odrepoy dé rod 
érove Thipa TO C@ov rovro bmep ye dvatraoOac' oreppatvery TE 
cic THY ofaipay Kai yevvay, Kat OnAvY KavOapoy ju) yiyvecOat. 
Clement gives other specimens of znigmatical hieroglyphics, 
DCLXx. 21. 

It is evident that in this passage Clement mentions three 
kinds of writing ; the epistolographic, which the Egyptians used 
in their ordinary correspondence ; the hieratic, which the priests 
used in their sacred books; the hieroglyphic, which was used 
on the sacred monuments. The hieroglyphic Clement divides 
into two kinds; the cyriologic (ij¢ ) pév éore duc rév zpdrwr 
orotxeiwy, KuptodoytKy)) and the symbolic. The latter he again 
divides into three kinds ; the first kupsohoyeirat kard pucunoty, of 
which he gives examples ; the second worep rpomuwe ypdderat, 
of which he gives no example; the third dyvricpve addXnyopeirar 
Kara riwac aiveypove, of which he gives examples. The chief, 
or rather the only difficulty in the passage, relates to the inter- 
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around important truths, in order.that the curiosity 
of men may be roused and their diligence stimu- 
lated. +All who treated of divine things, whether 
Greeks or barbarians, concealed the principles. 


pretation of the words did réyv zpwrwy orovxeiwy in the descrip- 
tion of the first, or cyriologic kind of hieroglyphic writing. 

Warburton (Tom. iv. p. 142. Hurd’s Ed.) understood by them 
alphabetical letters; and his interpretation derives support from 
the following passages, Tv ék TWY TETodPWY Kat ElKOOL GTOLXELWY 
Wuxiig yahakrwdn mpwrny Tpodhy. DCLXXV. 9. ot roUTwY aicOnrot 
TUTTO, TA Tap’ Hply owrvyjevTa oroyxeta. L.6. Deccxu. 29. ra pev 
ody Ovdpara ¥) ‘ypappareKn cig ra KaBoduKa ororxeia KO dydyet. 
L. 8. pepxxvul. 5. 

Mr. Bailey (Hieroglyphicorum Origo et Natura) though he 
admits that alphabetical letters are sometimes called zowra 
oro.xeia, yet thinks that in the passage of Clement the words 
kupiodoyeki) Oia TOY TOWTwWY OToLyElwy, are to be understood of 
figures, each of which expressed a single meaning, (quod sic 
prorsus concinnatz sint constituteeque, ut singulis notionibus sin- 
gulz respondeant figure, p. 47.) and supposes the figures of the 
infant and of the old man in the Saitic inscription to be of this 
kind. But Clement expressly refers that inscription to the 
zenigmatical class; and says that the infant is the symbol of 
generation (yevécewc), the old man of destruction (@Oopac). 
DCLXx. 26, 

M. Letronne understands by zpéra orovxeia, the alphabetical 
letters borrowed from the Phcenicians by Cadmus. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review for December 1826, un- 
derstands by zpwra orotyeia, “the first or initial elements of 
words ; that is, by reference to the initial sounds of the words 
which denote those objects in the spoken language of the coun- 
try ;” or rather “the pictures of objects, of which the names, in the 
spoken language,” began with the sounds which were successively 
to be expressed. But as it is certain that by ¢wvfevra orovyeia, 
Clement understood vowels: the natural inference seems to be 


that by tpwra ororyeia he meant alphabetical letters, not pictures 
of any kind, 1 delviii. 5. 
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‘Pythagoras employed the symbolical or enigma- 
tical mode of instruction, of which Clement gives 
instances. ° He then enumerates the various mys- 
teries concealed under the divisions and furniture 
of the temple, the vestments of the priests, &c., 
taking Philo for the most part as his guide. From 
the Hebrew Scriptures he* turns to the Egyptian 
symbols, * the Ephesian letters, the ° words which 
were formed in order to impress the letters of the 
alphabet on the memories of children—the eenigmas 
of Orpheus and the Pythagoreans. ‘‘ This symboli- 
cal mode of instruction contributes,” he ° says, ‘‘to 


* delx. 20. Thus Pythagoras told his disciples not to sail 
upon dry land; by which, according to Clement, he meant to 
dissuade them from engaging in the tumultuous and unstable 
concerns of public life. 

? delxiv. 31. ° delxx. 14. 

* delxxii. 16. Clement ascribes the invention of the Ephesian 
Letters to the Idzi Dactyli. L.1. ccctx.21. See also cccc1. 19. 
These letters were, according to him, ”Ackwy, Karackuy, Aig, 
Terpdc, Aapvaperveve, Aiova, and signified darkness, light, the 
earth, the year, the sun, the true voice. According to the author 
of the Phoronis quoted by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, i. 
1129. Aapvapeveve was the name of one of the Idi Dactyli. 
S.'L.-h. ecerxi. 9. 

* delxxiii. 21. Clement gives three specimens of these words: 

Bédv, Za, XOvv, Wdijxrpov, Uolyé. | 
KyvaéZpi, XOvarnc, PAeypoc, Aowy. 
Mapzrec, Upliyé, KAoW, ZurxOyddr. 
They seem, however, to be incorrect; for in the first the letter 
M is wanting ; in the second & appears twice; Bentley reads 
®reypw, Aod. Diss. on Phalaris. Age of Tragedy. In the 
third N and & appear twice, and B is wanting. See Potter's 
Note on penxxiv. 33. 
° delxxiii. 15. 
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sound theology, to piety, to the manifestation of 
intelligence and wisdom, and to the cultivation of 
brevity. + Whatever has a veil of mystery thrown 
around it, causes the truth to appear more grand 
and awful. Symbols also, being susceptible of 
various interpretations, exercise the ingenuity and 
distinguish the ignorant man from the Gnostic.”’ 


Clement’ proceeds to point out the sources from 
which the Gnostic derives his knowledge, and ex- 
plains its nature. ‘‘ St. Paul speaks of the mystery 
which was made known to him by revelation ; 
which had been concealed from preceding gene- 
rations of men, but was now made manifest to the 
saints, to whom God was willing to make known 
the riches of the glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles. We must, therefore, distinguish be-. 
tween the mysteries which had been concealed till 
the age of the Apostles, and were by them deli- 
vered as they had received them from the Lord— 
concealed in the old covenant, but now revealed 
to the saints—and the riches of the glory of the 
mystery among the Gentiles, that is, faith and 
hope in Christ. The * Hebrews had received some 


1 delxxix. 39. 

* delxxxii. 16. Clement refers to Ephesians iii. 3, 4, 5. ; 
Coloss. 1. 9, 10. 11. 25, 26, 27, 28; 1 Cor. viii. 7. and to the 
Epistle of Barnabas. 

* delxxxiii, 22. 
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things by unwritten tradition, but had not under- 
stood them. The Gnostic is he who has * his 
senses exercised by reason of use to discern between 
good and evil. * He who has not the knowledge 
of good is evil, because there is one good, the 
Father: and not to know the Father is death, as 
to know him is eternal life through a participation 
in the power of him who is incorruptible ; and to 
be exempt from corruption is to partake of the 
divinity ; but separation from the knowledge of 
God produces corruption. * This perfect know- 
ledge must not be revealed to all, for all are not 
capable of receiving it; * babes must be fed with 
milk ; the perfect man with solid food; milk is 
catechetical instruction, the first nourishment of 
the soul; solid food, contemplation penetrating 
into all mysteries (1 eromriky Oewoia), the blood and 
flesh of the Word, the comprehension of the divine 
power and essence.”’ 


‘¢® A separation without regret,’’ Clement pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘ from the body and its passions, is a sacrifice 
acceptable to God ; it is/his true worship. On this 
account Socrates correctly termed philosophy the 
practice (ueAérn) of dying. For he® pursues the true 


1 Heb. v. 14. * delxxxiv. 11. 3 delxxxv. 30. 

* Compare P. L. 1. c. 6G. cxviii. 40. S.L. 1. ccccxxvi. 2. 
In petxxxvit. 11, Clement calls yrwoue, AoyeKoy Boopma. 

° delxxxvi, 10. * Compare dexe. 82. 
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philosophy who in his meditations neither employs 
his sight, nor any of his senses, but a pure under- 
standing alone.—The soul of the Gnostic must be 
stripped of the material skin, must be freed from 
corporeal trifling, and all the passions which vain 
and false opinions bring around it; must put off 
fleshly lusts, and be consecrated to the light. 
‘He begins the purifying process by confession ; 
the contemplative by analysis. Proceeding to the 
first conception analytically, he commences from 
subject matter; he takes away the physical quali- 
ties of body, the dimensions of depth, breadth, and 
length, leaving a point, the unx, which has position 
or place: but when positic +s also abstracted, 
there remains the notion of the unit (vosira: povac). 
If then, rejecting whatever belongs to bodies and to 
things called incorporeal, we cast ourselves into the 
greatness of Christ, and go forward with holiness 
into immensity, we shall approach to the notion of 
the Almighty, knowing not what he is, but what he 
is not. We must not connect with it figure, or 
motion, or a stationary position, or a seat, or place, 
or right hand or left, although these are predicated 
of God in Scripture ; nor must we suppose the First 
Cause to exist in a place, but above place, and time, 
and name, and comprebension.—We ” cannot of 


' delxxxix. 6. By confession is meant the confession of faith 
made previously to baptism. : 


2 7 , ~ f ' \ / ~ 
delxxxix. 80. delmerae &) Bera yapire Kat povm 7H Tap 
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ourselves attain to this knowledge ; it is the gift of 
God through his Son.” 


‘<1 Moses was admitted to this knowledge when 
he went up into the Mount, and St. Paul when 
he was carried up into the third heaven.”” Clement? 
then dilates on the impossibility of describing God, 
or of giving him a proper name; ‘‘ for whatever 
has a name must have been generated or begotten. 
We? must, however, believe what is delivered in 
Scripture respecting the divine nature on the 
authority of the Son of God who delivered it.— 
*The Greek philosophy is not sufficient to salva- 
tion, which must be obtained through faith in 
Christ; for that which was hidden from former 
generations is now revealed to the sons of men. 
There was always a natural revelation of one Al- 
mighty God to men of sound mind ; and they who 
had not entirely cast off shame laid hold of the 
eternal benefit agreeably to the design of Divine 
Providence. Xenocrates and ° Democritus believed 
that irrational animals were not entirely without 
the notion of a God: man, therefore, could not be 


avrov Adyy T0 ayvworov voeiv. pexcyi1.4. See also pexcvi. 
18, 30. 
? dexcii. 25. 
* dexcv. 8. dexcvi. 11. Compare Justin. Apol. 11. p. 44. b. 
° dexevii. 19. * dexeviii. 16. 
- * This is rather Clement’s inference from the principles of 
Democritus. 
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without it, inasmuch as he is recorded in the book 
of Genesis to have partaken of the divine breath, 
receiving a purer essence than the other animals. 
But Christians further say that the believer is 
inspired by the Holy Spirit. We must not, how- 
ever, suppose that the spirit in man is a part of 
God, though it is a divine effluence.”’ 


Clement‘ returns to his favourite topic, the 
plagiarisms of the Greek philosophers from the 
Scriptures. ‘‘ Thence they had stolen (though they 
frequently disfigured what they stole) all that they 
delivered respecting the divine nature, * respecting 
the existence of matter as a first principle; ° re- 
specting providence, *punishment after death by 
fire, the °immortality of the soul, the ° creation of 
the world, the ‘evil spirit, the ‘intelligible and 
the sensible world, the ° observance of the seventh 
day; and “going forth as it were from the barba- 
rian philosophy, they ascribed the direction of 
the universe to Him who is unseen, alone, the 
most powerful and skilful artificer, and the prin- 
cipal cause of all that is most fair; but unless 
they are instructed by us, they are ignorant of the 
necessary consequence from these premises, and 


' dexcix. 9. ? dexcix. 25. * dee. 11. 
* dec. 15. ° deci. 1. ® deci. 18. 
’ deci. 30. ® deci. 16. ° deexiii. 1; 


10 deexxx. 3. 
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know not God as he ought to be understood, but 
only, as we before said, by a sort of circumlocution. 
With reference to power, God is the Lord and God 
of all, and really almighty; with reference to 
knowledge, he is not the God of all ; for the Greeks 
know neither what he is, nor how he is Lord and 
Father and Creator, nor the rest of the ceconomy of 
truth, not having been instructed ‘by the truth 
itself.”?> Clement’s conclusion is, that the Greek 
literature is to be studied ; but in order to be studied 
profitably, it must be considered in connexion with 
the Hebrew Scriptures, the source from which it 
flowed. 


Clement begins the Sixth Book with stating, 
that in it and in the *Seventh having described 
the life and conversation of the Gnostic, he 
shall proceed to show, that far from being liable 
to the charge of impiety, the Gnostic is the only 
pious worshipper of the Deity. In the Peda- 
gogue he had set forth the early training and 
education of the Christian; the manner of life 
which grows together with faith by instruction, 
and prepares the virtuous soul, in those who have 
arrived at manhood, for the reception of real know- 
ledge. The Greeks will learn from what he is 


1 See L. 7. peccci. dl. 
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about to deliver how impiously they themselves 
act in persecuting the true worshipper of God ; they 
will also find the solution of the difficulties which 
they and the barbarians raise respecting the advent 
of the Lord.—' There are two kinds of knowledge ; 
one common, scarcely deserving the name, conver- 
sant with the objects of sense ; the other conversant 
with the objects of the understanding, through the 
simple operation of the soul. Before, * however, he 
enters upon these subjects, he says that, ‘‘ having 
shown in the preceding book that the symbolical 
mode of instruction was used by the Greeks as 
well as by the Hebrew prophets, he shall proceed 
to show that the Greeks, not content with stealing 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, stole from each other. 
They * borrowed also the wonderful tales connected 
with their mythology from the Scriptures; and the. 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls from the 


Egyptians.” 


Clement‘ proceeds to show that the Greek 
philosophers worshipped the same God as the 


j pecxxscyil. LL, 

* decxxxvii. 19. This account of the Plagiarisms of the Greeks 
from each other deserves the attention of the scholar. 

* Clement gives some curious specimens of the miraculous 
stories current among the Greeks, pcciu. 29. and an account of 
the ceremonies of the Egyptians, and of the Sacred Books of 
Hermes. DCcLVII. 

* declix. 23. Compare pcc~xxu. 31. pecexvit. 26. 
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Christians, though erroneously and not according 
to knowledge. —‘‘ The Greeks knew God, after a 
heathen manner (0vuxKoc); the Jews knew him 
Judaically ; the Christians, in a new manner, 
spiritually. The Greeks and Jews were the old ; 
the ' Christians, the new or third race. * The law 
and the prophets were given to the Jews, and phi- 
losophy to the Greeks, to prepare them for the 
preaching of the gospel.—To those who were 
just according to the law, faith was wanting; to 
those who were just according to philosophy, not 
only faith, but also the renunciation of idolatry. 
Christ, * therefore, descended into Hades to preach 
to those who, whether Jews or Gentiles, had lived, 
not indeed perfectly, but agreeably to the rule of 
life proposed to them, and to bring them to salva- 


99 


tion.’ Clement ‘seems to think that this descent of 


Christ into Hades, for the purpose of saving the 
virtuous men who had died before his appearance 
in the flesh, was necessary to the vindication of the 
Divine justice and goodness. 


1 of Kaw av’Toy TpiTw yéEver cEdpmevor, XpLoTavol. DCCLXI. 4. 
The heathen appear to have applied the expression Tertium 
Genus to the Christians, as a term of reproach.~ See Tertullian 
ad Nationes. L. 1. cc. 7, 8.-19. 

? declxii. 14. Compare pecxciv. 16. peccxxv. 15. 

declxiii. 15. Compare L. 2. ccccru. Clement seems to doubt 
whether Christ preached to both Jews and Gentiles; or whether he 
preached to the Jews, and the Apostles to the Gentiles. pccixtv.12. 

* declxiv. 42. 
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‘“‘ They,” he ' proceeds, ‘‘ are called philosophers 
with us who love the wisdom of the teacher and 
Creator of all things, that is, the knowledge of the 
Son of God ; but with the Greeks, they who dis- 
cuss questions about virtue. Philosophy then 
would be a collection of all the dogmas, not liable 
to objection, of each particular sect, accompanied 
by a corresponding life ; which, stolen from the 
grace bestowed from heaven on the barbarians, 
have been adorned by the Greeks with their elo- 
quence. For some they have stolen ; others they 
have misunderstood ; some they have delivered, 
moved by a Divine impulse, but have not perfectly 
worked out; some by human conjecture and 
reasoning, in which also they err. They think 
that they have attained to the perfect truth; we 
that they have attained to it only in part, for they 
know nothing but of this world.” Clement then 
? inquires from whom the Greeks received this 
partial knowledge of the truth? ‘‘ Not from man ; 
or from the angels, for they possessed no organs 
whereby to communicate with man; moreover, as 
they are created beings, they must themselves 
have been taught. Who then was their teacher? 
The First Begotten, the Counsellor of God, who 
foreknew all things. Heis the teacher of all created 
beings ; he in various ways, from the foundation 


1 deelxviii. 17. 


* declxix. 8. Compare pcecixx1. 35. 
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of the world, has instructed man, and leads him 
to perfection. ‘If they, who, in any manner, 
have received the seeds of truth, have not culti- 
vated them, the fault lies with them, not with the 
teacher.— Wisdom is the firm and sure knowledge 
and comprehension of things present, past, and 
future, delivered and revealed by the Son of God. 
If then contemplation (7) Oewpia) is the end of the 
wise man, the contemplation of him who is only 
a lover of wisdom *(¢iAdcopoc opposed to coddc), 
desires Divine knowledge ; but does not attain to 
it, unless he receives by instruction the prophetic 
voice, by which he understands the present, past, 
and the future, as it is, and has been, and 
will be.” 


Clement * contends that St. Paul does not posi- 
tively condemn philosophy, but merely says, ‘‘ that 
he who aspires to the Gnostic sublimity, must not 
turn back to the Greek philosophy, which is ele- 
mentary and preparatory to the truth.” He ° repeats 
what he had before said, ‘‘ that philosophy was to 


1 declxx. 7. 

? deelxxi. 5. So declxvili. 1. riv d€ copiar, gumedov yraou, 
Oeiwy re kal dvOowrivwy mpayparwy Karadnpiy riva BeBalay 
ovoay kal dperdrrwroy, cvvekngviay ra Te édvra, Kal ra TapwyXn- 
Kora, kal rd éh\Novra. Compare also L. 1. cocxxxu1. 6. 

* So decciii. 18. év dvOpwrote gitocogovow, ovdérw copoic. 

* declxxi. 19. See pcccx1x. 25. Hebrews v. 12. Coloss. ii. 8. 

* decelxxii. 25. 
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the Greeks what the law was to the Jews, a way 
to righteousness or justification. The *' Gnostic 
ought to be versed in every kind of learning.— 
For though the principal end of man’s creation is 
that he may know God, yet he cultivates the earth, 
and measures it, and studies philosophy, that he 
may live, and live well, and meditate on those 
subjects which admit of demonstration. Some 
?affrmed that the devil was the author of philo- 
sophy ; but whatever is useful or profitable to man, 
as philosophy is, must be regarded as coming from 
God. Philosophy was the peculiar testament of 
the Greeks, a step to the Christian philosophy. °* It 
is elementary and partial, the perfect knowledge 
being conversant with things beyond the world, 
the objects of the intellect, and even with things 
more spiritual, which eye had not seen, nor ear. 
heard, nor had it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive, until our Teacher revealed the truth 
concerning them to us.—For we affirm that the 
Gnostic knows and comprehends all things, even 
those which pass our knowledge ; such were 
* James, Peter, John, Paul, and the other Apos- 
tles.—Knowledge is a peculiarity of the rational 
soul, exercised to the end that by means of know- 


1 deelxxii. 33. See pcc~xxxvi. 25. 

2 See p. 115. Note 3. 

* declxxiv. 14. Compare pecixx1. 23. pccLxxxI. 29. pDccxcIx. 
11.. pecoxxas 28s) yi, DOCEXXXIX, 30, 

* Compare L. 1. cccxx1. 19. 
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ledge it may be inscribed upon the roll of immor- 
tality. Knowledge and impulse (opum) are both 
powers of the soul. Impulse is a movement fol- 
lowing a particular assent ; for he who is impelled 
to any act, first receives the knowledge of it, and 
then, the impulse. Knowledge is a contemplation 
by the soul of one or more existing things ; perfect 
knowledge, of all.” 


Clement ' proceeds to say that ‘‘ the Gnostic is 
subject only to those appetites which are essential 
to the preservation of the body, hunger, thirst, and 
the like. But these appetites were not essential 
to the preservation of the body of the Saviour, 
which was held together by a holy power: he ate, 
not for the support of the body, but lest those who 
associated with him should think that he had not a 
real body. He was free from all passions (azafc) ; 
he felt neither pleasure, nor pain. The Apostles 
were enabled by his teaching to overcome anger, 
and fear, and desire ; and felt not even those emo- 
tions which have a semblance of good, boldness, 
emulation, joy, remaining after his resurrection 
fixed in one unalterable habit of discipline. It may 
be said that these emotions, when regulated by 
reason, are good ; but they must not be felt by the 
perfect man. He ? requires not boldness, confi- 


1 declxxv. 25. 
* Clement assigns the reasons why the Gnostic requires not 
the several qualities here enumerated. pccLxxvi. 3. 
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dence, anger, emulation, desire. His friendship is not 
of the ordinary cast ; he loves the Creator through 
the medium of the creature. Like his Master, he is 
exempt from passion.” But it may be objected, that 
the perfect man desires what is good, and that desire 
isa passion. Clement replies, ‘‘that this objection is 
founded on a mistaken notion of Divine love ; which 
is not a desire on the part of him who loves, but a 
possession of the object loved. The Gnostic by love 
has already attained to that in which he is to be ; 
he anticipates hope through knowledge ;_ he desires 
nothing, because he already possesses, as far as it 
is possible, the object of desire. —’ Exemption from 
passion, not moderation of passion, is the charac- 
teristic of the Gnostic.—’* To have passions which 
require to be controlled, is not a state of purity. 
It is not fitting that the friend of God, whom God 
predestined before the foundation of the world to 
the highest adoption, should be subject to plea- 
sures or fears, and be occupied in restraining his 
passions. It may even be said, that as he is pre- 
destined through what he shall do and what he 
shall attain, so he, by predestination, possesses him 
whom he loves through him whom he knows. For 
he does not, like others, form uncertain con- 
jectures respecting the future, but receives that 
which is obscure to others through Gnostic faith. 


1 deelxxvii. 15. ? deelxxvili. 5. 
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The future is present to him through love ; he has 
believed in God, who lies not, both through pro- 
phecy and through his advent; and he possesses 
that which he has believed, and enjoys the pro- 
mise; for He who has promised is truth. The 
'Gnostic needs not pray with the voice, but only 
in thought. Think and I will gwe, are the words 
of God to him.” 


‘«? Knowledge is the object of the pursuit of the 
Gnostic ; he attends, therefore, to all things which 
will assist him in the attainment of that object. 
He renders all sciences subsidiary to his purpose ; 
music, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, ° logic. 
He * feels no childish dread of being led astray by 
the Greek philosophy ; he can distinguish in it 
what is false from what is true. The ° heretics abuse 
it, but he uses it as an assistant in delivering 
accurately the truth, and guarding against subtle 
doctrines, which tend to the subversion of thetruth.”’ 
After some further remarks on the use which may 
be made of the Greek philosophy in preparing the 
Gentiles for the reception of the gospel, Clement 
* proceeds to answer a question proposed by certain 
heretics. ‘‘ Whether Adam was created perfect or 


1 declxxvili. 38. Compare pecxce. 34, * declxxix. 42. 

* Clement enlarges on the utility of logic, pccLxxx1. 7. See 
also DCCLXXXxV. 8. DCCLXXXVI. 20. 

* declxxx. 18. Compare pccLxxxIv. 33. 

* Qeelegeis VS. © deelxxxviil. 7. 
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imperfect 2? If imperfect, how happened it that the 
work of a perfect God was imperfect? if perfect, 
how happened it that he fell ?” Clement’s answer 
is, ‘‘ that he was not created perfect, but fitted 
to receive virtue. (God wishes us to be saved 
through ourselves.—We all are by nature fitted to 
attain to virtue; one attends more, another less to 
instruction and discipline ; thus some attain unto 
perfect virtue; others make only a certain pro- 
gress; while some, through neglect, though well 
qualified by nature, go backwards.—Not only the 
actions and thoughts, but the words also of the 
Gnostic are pure.—His is not the repentance com- 
mon to every believer, repentance for having 
sinned ; but the repentance which, understanding 
the nature of sin, persuades him to make it his 
1 first aim to abstain from sinning; and conse- 
quently he does not sin. *Some good things are 
eligible for themselves, others for the consequences 
to which they lead. Knowledge is eligible on both 
accounts, being the most perfect good. The 
> Gnostic, united to God through love, prays in- 
cessantly to God in thought; first, that his sins 
may be pardoned ; next that he may sin no more ; 
then that he may be able to do good, and to under- 
stand the whole creation and dispensation as con- | 
ducted by the Lord, to the end that becoming pure 


1 kara TOY mponyoupevoy Adyov. DCCLXXXIX. 8. 
2 declxxxix. 20. > deexci. 8. 
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in heart through that knowledge (erryvasewe) which 
is through the Son of God, he may be initiated face 
to face into the blessed contemplation.—The righ- 
teousness of the Gnostic consists not in mere ab- 
stinence from evil actions; he adds the doing of 
good and the knowledge of the reason for which 
he is to abstain from some actions and do others. 
‘As a certain glorious radiance sat upon the coun- 
tenance of Moses in consequence of his righteous 
life and his frequent intercourse with God; so a 
certain divine power of goodness, attaching itself 
to the righteous soul by inspection (érisxomny), by 
prophecy, by providential operation, makes an 
impression, as of an intelligent effulgence, like to 
the solar heat, a conspicuous seal of righteousness, 
a light united to the soul through inseparable love, 
at once bearing God and borne by him. Hence 
breaks forth in the Gnostic the likeness to the 
Saviour God, and he becomes perfect as far as it 
is possible for human nature, even as his Father 
which is in heaven.” 


‘*?He who in the first instance moderates his 
passions, and thus gradually attains to an exemp- 
tion from passion, advancing to the well-doing 
(ev7outav) of Gnostic perfection, is even here equal to 
an angel; shining like the sun by his beneficence, 
he hastens on in righteous knowledge through the 


? deexcii. 10. 2 deexcil, 31. 
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love of God to the holy mansion, like the Apostles ; 
who were not chosen to be Apostles for any special 
excellence of their nature, for Judas was of the 
number; but were seen by Him, who foresees the 
end, to be fit to be chosen Apostles, as Matthias, 
who was not of the original number, proving him- 
self worthy to become an Apostle, was substituted 
in the place of Judas. They, therefore, who ex- 
ercise themselves in the commandments of the 
Lord, and live perfectly according to the Gospel, 
may even now be inscribed in the number of the 


’ 


Apostles.’ 


Clement proceeds to distinguish between the 
character and the reward of the Gnostic and of the 
common believer. ‘‘ Knowledge,” 'he says, ‘‘is 
superior to faith. Each has his appropriate place ;- 
the Gnostic attains the highest; the common be- 
liever only to an inferior station ; and even that he 
does not reach until he has been purified by dis- 
cipline from the sins contracted after baptism. 
*With respect to the heathen, God gave them 
philosophy ; and the sun, moon, and stars, as ob- 
jects of worship, in order to preserve them from 
falling into perfect atheism, or from worshipping 
stocks and stones. They, therefore, are worthy of 


1 deguciy,.21. 
2 . . . 
decxey. 26. Clement alludes to Deut. iv. 19. following 
and misunderstanding the Septuagint translation. 
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condemnation, because they fell into idolatry, and 
did not proceed upwards from the worship of the 
stars to the worship of the Creator. Every action of 
the Gnostic is 'perfect ; of the common believer 
is of a middle nature, not being performed ac- 
cording to reason and knowledge; of the heathen, 
is sinful; for an action must not only be right, but 
must be performed from a right motive, and di- 
rected to a right object. *® The Gnostic has a good 
conscience, which maintaining piety towards God, 
and justice towards man, keeps the soul pure 
with grave thoughts, and chaste words, and righ- 
teous actions. Thus the soul, receiving power 
from the Lord, practises to become God ; thinking 
nothing evil but ignorance and actions not agree- 
able to right reason: always giving God thanks 
for all things, by righteous hearing and divine 
reading, by search after truth, holy oblations, 
blessed prayer. Such a soul praising, singing 
hymns, blessing, is never separated from God. 
* Each degree of holiness has its allotted reward ; 
and the perfect inheritance is the lot of those who 


* deexevi. 4. kardp0wpa, perfectum officium, rectum, opinor, 
vocamus, quod Grzeci cardp8wpua, hoc autem commune kafijKoy 
vocant. Cicero de Officiis, L. 1. c. 8. Illud enim rectum est quod 
Karoop0wua dicitur, contingitque sapienti soli. De Finibus, 
L. 4. c.6. Compare pcccxvim. 12. L. 7. peccuxu. 14. 

* deexevii. 8. 

* Clement discovers an allusion to different degrees of re- 
ward in the different produce of the good seed in the parable. 
Matth. xiii. 8. pecxevu. 380. 
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have attained unto the perfect man, according to 
the image (kar «xova) of the Lord ; for * the like- 
ness (opolworc) Is not to be referred to the human 
form ; such a notion is atheistical; *nor is it a 
likeness in virtue to the First Cause; this is the 
impious exposition of those who think that the 
virtue of man and of the Omnipotent God is the 
same. It is sufficient for the disciple to be as his 
Master. He, therefore, who is appointed to the 
adoption and friendship of God, after the likeness 
of God, becomes a co-heir with the Lords and 
Gods, if, as the Lord has taught him, he is per- 
fected according to the Gospel.” 


Clement*® goes on with his description of the 
Gnostic, and ‘says, incidentally, that ‘‘ the evi- 
dences, that the Son of God is our Saviour, are the: 
prophecies which preceded his appearance, the 
testimonies which accompanied his sensible genera- 
tion (his birth on earth which made him cognizable 
by the senses), and the powers which were an- 
nounced and openly displayed by him after his 
resurrection. Our evidence that the truth is with 


1 Compare deccix. 5. 

2 Compare L. 2. pi. 28. L.7. peccixxxvi. 18. 

* Having occasion to quote Rom. xi. 17, Clement enters into 
a discussion respecting different modes of grafting, and compares 
them to the different modes of Christian instruction. pccxc1x. 37. 

* deeci. 17. He had previously divided evidence, onpetor 
into mponyovpevoy, TVVUTaPXOY, ETOMEVOY. 
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us is, that it was taught by the Son of God him- 
self.” Clement: then assigns reasons why Christ 
delivered the truths of the Gospel in parables.— 
‘‘He meant to stimulate curiosity, and excite men 
to be earnest in discovering the word of salvation ; 
and to prevent those, who were not fitted to receive 
knowledge, from erroneously interpreting what 
had been delivered by the Holy Spirit.—Thus the 
whole ceconomy of the Gospel, the birth, suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection of Christ, served as 
a parable, being a stumbling-block to the Jews 
and foolishness to the Greeks, but the power and 
wisdom of God to those whose ears were opened to 
the truth.” Asa specimen of the knowledge of the 
Gnostic, Clement* gives a mystical interpretation 
of the Decalogue. He then * goes on to say that 
‘‘the Greek philosophers, though they named the 
name of God, knew Him not: they attributed 
human affections to Him. The Gnostic alone 
possesses this knowledge. ‘There is a true philo- 
sophy, in contradistinction from other philosophies, 
and a irue beauty, as distinguished from a coun- 
terfeit.—There are two forms of truth ; one relates 
to words, the other to things ; the Greek philoso- 
phers employ themselves about the beauty of 


1 deccili. 27. 

7 decevii. 25. As the text now stands, Clement interprets 
eight only out of the ten commandments. See L. 7. pcccixyut. 1. 

* decexvii. 26. 4 decexvill. 22. 
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words ; we, the barbarians, about things. * Yet phi- 
losophy may be reasonably supposed to have been 
given by Divine Providence as a preparation for 
perfection through Christ, if it is not ashamed to 
advance to the truth through instruction in the 
knowledge of the barbarians. If the hairs of our 
head are numbered, and even our slightest move- 
ments noted, can we suppose that Providence 
takes no account of philosophy? We must con- 
clude that the arts of life were not given without 
a divine power.” °* Clement describes the manner 
in which the philosopher may arrive at the truth. 
“They,” *he adds, ‘‘ who deny that philosophy 
comes from God, go near to question his particular 
Providence.—At one glance he sees the whole and 
each part, though he produces many results through 
the instrumentality of man; providence disposes, - 
man co-operates. The* thoughts of virtuous men 
arise from a Divine inspiration, the soul being in a 
manner disposed, and the Divine will imparted to it, 
by the Divme ministers who are appointed to that 
particular office.—God especially imparts these 
impulses to those who are of a superior nature, and 
able to contribute to the benefit of the mass of 
mankind.—They who affirm that philosophy was 
given by the devil, make him more benevolent 
than Divine Providence to good men among the 
Y deecxix. 2a: * decexx::/8. 
° deecxxi,\19s deeexxti. 26. dere xiisi6, 
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Greeks.—It is his province to do evil ; if, therefore, 
philosophy makes men good, it cannot come from 
him, but from God, whose property it is to do 
good. The law was given to the Jews, philosophy 
to the Greeks, until the advent of Christ, who was 
to collect all men, Greeks and barbarians, into one 
peculiar righteous people, through the teaching of 
faith.” Clement ‘describes the manner in which 
the Gnostic is formed by Christ, and in which he 
forms others.—‘‘ Whatever is beneficial in life is 
accomplished by God through his Son, who is 
consequently the Saviour of all men; but especially, 
as the Apostle says, of those who believe.” 


‘The ? Gnostic constantly employs himself on 
these subjects, which are of the first importance ; 
if he touches the Greek philosophy, it is by way of 
relaxation.—It is desirable to know all things ; 
but the mind, which is too feeble to attain to this 
universal knowledge, must select that which is best 
and most important.” Clement then * addresses 
‘the Greek philosophers, and asks them, ‘‘ from 
whom they have learned the truth which they 
boast of possessing? They will not answer, from 
God: from man then. But man is no trust- 
worthy teacher of that which relates to God. He 
who is weak and mortal is not competent to speak 
of Him who is self-existent and incorruptible ; or 


? deecexxiv. 5. 2 decexxiv. 33. 3 decexxvi. 15. 
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the thing created of its Creator. He who is unable 
to say what is true respecting himself, is he more 
to be trusted when he speaks respecting God ?— 
They who are taught by God himself with diff- 
culty attain to the notion of God, Divine grace 
assisting them to arrive ata qualified knowledge. — 
The Christian is the only heaven-taught wisdom : 
on it depend all the fountains of wisdom, which 
even aim at the truth. From the very foundation 
of the world numerous precursors announced the 
coming of the Lord as the teacher of men, fore- 
telling where, and how he should appear, and what 
would be the signs of his coming. The most 
eminent philosophers satisfied only their peculiar 
followers. But the gospel was not confined to 
Judea, as philosophy was to Greece; it spread 
through the whole inhabited earth, converting - 
Greeks and barbarians, and not few even of the 
philosophers, to the truth. If any magistrate sets 
himself in opposition to the Greek philosophy, it 
vanishes at once. But though from the very 
first preaching of the gospel, kings, and magis- 
trates, and the multitude have endeavoured to 
crush it, it flourishes the more; it perishes not 
like human doctrine, nor fades away like a feeble 
gift. It is the gift of God, and therefore strong ; 
and cannot be crushed, for the prophets have 
foretold that it shall be persecuted unto the end.” 
Clement concludes the Sixth Book by. saying, 
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‘‘that having made as it were a statue of the 
Gnostic, to exhibit the beauty and greatness of his 
moral character, he shall describe him as a con- 
templator of physical objects, when he comes to 
treat of the creation of the world’.”’ 


Clement *says, ‘‘that in the Seventh Book he 
shall show that the Gnostic, far from being an 
atheist, as the Greeks falsely called him, was the 
only true worshipper of God. This he shall show 
concisely, without producing testimonies from the 
prophetic writings. With the * Gnostic, the ser- 
vice of God is a continual employment of the soul 
about his Divine attributes, accompanied by con- 
stant love. There are two kinds of ‘service paid 
to men ; one emendatory, as the medical art of 
the body, philosophy of the soul ; the other minis- 
terial, as that paid by children to parents, and 
subjects to rulers. In like manner in the Church 
the presbyters perform the emendatory, the dea- 
cons the ministerial office. The angels minister 
in both these capacities to God in the dispensation 
connected with earthly things ; and the Gnostic 


1 See L. 7. pcccrxvul. 23. where Clement says that he shall 
defer the consideration of doctrines to a more fitting time. 

* Compare pcccty. 1. pDeccLix. 32. pcccLxiv. 18. 

° decexxix. 44. 

* The Greek word is Oepameia, which may mean the act of 
serving, worshipping, or healing. 
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does the same, ministering to God, and exhibiting 
to men an emendatory contemplation, masmuch 
as he is appointed to discipline them to their 
improvement; for he alone is a pious worshipper 
of God, who serves him well and without reproach, 
in matters pertaining to men.—' There are three 
effects of the Gnostic power: in the first place, he 
knows things (what they are); in the second, he 
performs what the Word or reason suggests; in 
the third, he can deliver secret truths in a manner 
worthy of God. How then can he be an atheist, 
who is persuaded that there is an Almighty God, 
and has learned the Divine mysteries from the 
only-begotten Son? An atheist is one, who does 
not think that there is a God ; a superstitious man 
is one, who fears demons, and deifies all things, 
wood and stone.” 


‘The ° first step in faith is to know God; and 
after acquiring confidence in the teaching of the 
Saviour, to think that to do nothing unjust, is suit- 
able to the knowledge of God. The best thing in 
earth is the most pious man; the best in heaven is 
the angel, who standing in the nearer and purer 
place, partakes of an eternal and blessed life. But 
the nature of the Son, which is nearest to the only 
Almighty God, is the most perfect, most holy, 


1 Compare L. 2. cccciut. 16. ? deecu xxi.) 10. 
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most powerful (cvowrarn), most kingly, most bene- 
ficent.’’—After describing the universality of the 
providence of Christ, Clement ' proceeds—‘ All 
men are his: some, through knowledge, to which 
others have not yet attained ; some, as friends; 
others, as faithful servants ; others, merely as 
servants: as teacher, he disciplines the Gnostic by 
mysteries ; the faithful, by good hopes; the hard 
of heart, by correction through sensible operation. 
His providence extends to all; * he is the Saviour 
and Lord of all; the Saviour of those who believe, 
because they are willing to know him; the Lord 
of the disobedient, until, being enabled to confess 
him, they obtain, through him, their peculiar and 
suitable benefit.—*® Drawn on by the Holy Spirit, 
the virtuous are domiciled in the first mansion, and 
the rest in order, until they come to the last; but 
they who are bad through weakness, involved in a 
bad habit by unjust insatiableness, neither con- 
trolling nor controlled, are driven about by passions, 
and fall to the ground.—* Christ, neglecting none, 
gave the commandments to the Jews, philosophy 


1 dececxxxi. 33. *decex xxiii. T. 

* decexxxiv. 5. See L. 5. perxvu. 9. pverxix. 30. L. 6. 
pecxclv. 7. L. 7. pcccxxxy. 24. peccxiv. 26. Clement sup- 
poses that there is a gradation of beings from Christ down to 
man, and even among men; each class subject to those above 
and ruling over those below it, and each having its appropriate 
abode or mansion. 

* decexxxiv. 35. 
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to the Greeks, shutting up unbelief till his coming; 
whence every one who does not believe is without 
excuse ; for he leads them by a different process of 
improvement to the perfection which is through 
faith.—' All things are appointed by the Lord of 
all for the salvation of all, both in general, and in 
particular.—Whatever is virtuous changes to a 
better state, having the choice of knowledge as the 
cause of its peculiar change; which choice the 
soul has in its own power. But necessary dis- 
cipline, by the goodness of the great over-seeing 
Judge, through the proximate angels, through 
various previous judgments, through the final 
judgment, compels even those who have entirely 
despaired to repent.” 


Clement’ proceeds to describe the gradual ad-. 
vancement of the Gnostic towards perfect happi- 
ness. ‘‘ His perfection consists in holding inter- 
course with God through the great High-Priest, 
and in being as like unto the Lord as he can 
be, in the whole worship of God which tends to 
the salvation of men, through the exercise of be- 
nevolence, through sacred ministrations, through 
teaching, through good works. The Gnostic? 
offers no sacrifice to God, who gives all things to 


1 decexxxv. 7. 


* decexxxv. 22. 37. Compare pcccivit. 30. 
* decexxxviny25. 
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all, and needs nothing. His’ object is to render 
first himself, then his neighbours, as good as pos- 
sible. The *soul of a righteous man most nearly 
approaches to the divine image and to a likeness 
to God ; in it, through its obedience to the com- 
mandments, the Ruler of mortals and immortals, 
the king and parent of the good, takes up his 
abode, being truly a law, and decree, and eternal 
reason, and one and the same Saviour to each in 
particular and to all collectively.” Clement then 
* describes the knowledge of the Gnostic, and his 
moral character and conduct in life. ‘‘ * The Greek 
philosophy purifies and prepares the soul for the 
reception of faith, on which truth raises the super- 
structure of knowledge. He is the true Athlete 
who is crowned for the true victory, the victory 
over all his passions, in the great stadium, the 
beautiful world ; for °the Almighty God institutes 
the contest ; the only begotten Son of God dis- 
tributes the rewards ; the angels and gods are the 
spectators ; and the contest (ro rayKpariov) is not 


* deeexxxvii. 14. ? deccxxxvii. 29. * deecxxxviii. 8. 

* decexxxix. 30. 

* Compare C. txxvit. 27. Tertullian ad Martyres, c. 3. 
Bonum agonem subituri estis, in quo Agonothetes Deus vivus 
est: xystarches Spiritus Sanctus; corona eternitas: brabium 
Angelicze substantize politia in ccelis, gloria in seecula seeculorum. 
Itaque epistates vester Christus Jesus. In the Tract Quis 
Dives Salvetur? we find yupvacry pev rd AOyw, aywvollery Cé 
T®? Xo.oT@. DCDXXXVII. 24. 
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against flesh and blood, but against the spiritual 
powers of passions working through the flesh.” 


‘The Greeks ‘represented their gods under 
human forms, and subject to human passions. 
Inferring the character of their gods from their 
own, they could not fail to form unworthy notions 
of the Deity. The Gnostic, on the contrary, being 
at once pious and free from superstition, forms 
grand and honourable conceptions of God, and 
makes him the author of all good, but of nothing 
evil, being persuaded that he alone is God. The 
Greeks are the real atheists, because they assimi- 
late the Deity to the basest of mortals.” Clement’ 
insists on the absurdity of limiting to a spot Him 
who cannot be comprehended in space; and of 
confining in temples made by hands Him who em- 
braces all things. He *ridicules idolatry, as in- 
volving the foolish supposition that God is subject 
to the wants and passions of man. 


‘*God* cannot need any thing from man ; he can- 
not require sacrifices, as man requires food, through 
hunger. The Gnostic *® honours God with prayer, 
considering it, when united with righteousness, 
the best and holiest sacrifice. The altar of Chris- 
tians here on earth is the congregation of believers 


1 decexli. 1. 2 decexlv. 6. > decexlv. 39. 
* decexlvi. 28. 5 decexlvili. 15. 
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intent on prayer, having one voice and one mind. 
The sacrifice of the Church is prayer breathed 
forth from holy souls, the sacrifice and the whole 
soul being simultaneously laid open to God.—The 
really holy altar is the righteous soul. As the 
Gnostic always imitates God, he endeavours to 
reduce his wants within the narrowest possible 
limits ; *he cannot live without food, but he takes 
the simplest, and abstains from flesh.” 


Proceeding with the description of the Gnostic, 
Clement ’says, ‘‘ that he does not pray only in 
certain places and at stated times, but makes his 
whole life a continued act of prayer. He knows 
that he is living always in the presence of God ; 
and whatever the occupation in which he is en- 
gaged, whether he is tilling the ground, or sailing 
on the sea, he sings and gives thanks to God ; 
He *frequents not the theatre; he strives not to 
gratify his senses; he never makes pleasure the 
end of his actions ; he seldom attends festive meet- 
ings. He is persuaded that God knows and hears 
all things, not merely the voice, but the very 
thoughts and desires. * His prayers and wishes 
correspond with his noble and elevated notions of 


1 Compare decelxxiv. 21. 60 Kal éoOiet, Kat miver, Kal yapel, 
ov Toonyoupeévuc, dd\Aa avayKaiwe. DCCCLXXVIIUL 12. 

* deccli. 21. Compare peccriv. 18. peccLvI. 5. 

* decclii. 12,25. Compare peccrvi. 14, 22. 

* dececliii. 24. decclvi. 12. 
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the Deity ; he knows what is really good, and what 
he should ask, and when, and how. ‘Prayer in 
him is intercourse with God; God hears him 
even though he opens not his lips. * He always 
obtains that for which he prays. God knows him 
to be worthy to obtain it, and he never prays amiss. 
After the example of Christ, he gives thanks for 
those in whom his ministry is accomplished, and 
prays that as many as possible may come to the 
knowledge of the truth. His confidence that he 
shall obtain that for which he asks, constitutes in 
itself a species of prayer. * He seeks not even for 
the necessaries of life, being persuaded that God 
will bestow upon the good whatever is expedient 
for them, even though they pray not for it. He 
prays for perfect love ; he prays that he may grow 
and abide in contemplation ; he prays that he may 

never fall away from virtue, himself at the same 
time striving to be blameless. * He rejoices in 
present good ; and in promised good as if it were 
already present. At the same time that he prays, 
he himself labours after perfection. *°For he who 
holds intercourse with God must have a pure and 
spotless soul ; or, at least, must have made some 


1 deccliv. 3. Compare peccixxy. 48. peccnxx1x. 23. In 
DCCCLXXIx. 39, Clement says that prayer is with the Gnostic a 
continual thanksgiving. 

? decelv. 5. * decelviii. 34. * decclix. 34. 

* decelxcay. 
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progress towards knowledge, and must long for it, 
and must tear himself away from the works of 
wickedness. He will pray in company only with 
good men; for it is dangerous to be mixed up 
with the sins of others. He will pray in company 
with new believers on those points on which it will 
be necessary to act in union with them. His 
whole life is a holy festival (waviyvpic) his sacri- 
fices are prayers, and praises, and reading of the 
Scriptures before meals ; psalms and hymns during 
meals and before he retires to rest; prayers again 
during the night. Thus he unites himself to the 
‘heavenly choir by continual remembrance (of 
God), appointed to the post of continual contem- 
plation. To these sacrifices he adds that of im- 
parting both money and instruction to those in 
need. The Gnostic, ® persuaded that God is every 
where, and consequently ashamed not to speak 
the truth, and knowing that to speak falsely is 
unworthy of him, is satisfied with the divine con- 
sciousness and his own; he never speaks falsely, 
or does any act contrary to his engagements. He 
neither * takes an oath when required; nor denies 


(that he is a Christian) lest he should be guilty of 


1 So yopod pvoricod. DeccLvil. 138. Tov rHv wyiwy xopor. 
DCCCLXXIX. 26. DcccLxxx. 34. 

2 decelxii. 25. 

’ Clement had before said that the life of the Gnostic is an 
oath. ovyxi dé éumédwe Kai Kabwptopéevoc doKov eivae TOUT® TOY 
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a falsehood, even though he should die in tor- 


ments.” 


‘<1 One office of the Gnostic is, in imitation of his 
Master, to instruct men in the way of salvation. 
He? may be truly called a living image of the 
Lerd, not from any likeness of form, but from 
similarity of power and preaching. Whatever is 
in his mind, that he speaks; unless, perhaps, like 
the physician who deceives his patients in order to 
promote their restoration to health, he sometimes 
> accommodates himself to the opinions of his 
hearers for their good. But he has recourse to this 
insincere dealing only for the benefit of his neigh- 
bour; he scorns to avoid personal danger by any 
subterfuge ; he freely gives himself for the Church 
and for his disciples, whom he has begotten in 
the faith ; as an example to those who are capable 
of receiving the highest dispensation of their in- 
structor, in order to prove the truth of that which 
he delivers, and practically to display his love to 
the Lord, the lover both of man and God (gAav- 
Qpwmrov Kat girofov).—He alone bears perpetual 
testimony to the truth in word and deed.” 


1 decelxiil. 33. See pp. 138. 204. 

* deeclxiii. 5. 

* Clement says that St. Paul practised such an accommoda- 
tion when he circumcised Timothy. pcccix1m. 18. See L. 6. 
pecci. 21. 
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Having thus shown that the charge of atheism 
cannot be justly urged against the Gnostic, 
Clement ' proceeds to distinguish between faith, 
wisdom, and knowledge. * The progress is from 
faith to knowledge ; from knowledge to love ; 
from love to the inheritance ; this progress is mi- 
nutely described. ‘‘* In the end the Gnostic is 
enabled to contemplate God face to face. * The 
first saving change is from heathenism to faith ; 
the second from faith to knowledge, which being 
perfected in love, renders that which knows the 
friend of that which is known: thus the Gnostic 
becomes like to the angels. He ° attains to an 
exquisite taste of the will of God; not giving his 
ears, but his mind to the things signified by words, 
through which he arrives at the essence of the things 
themselves. Thus he understands the precepts of 
the Decalogue in a manner peculiar to himself. 
He never prefers that which is agreeable to that 
which is beneficial. ° He is unmoved by disease, 
by accident, by death itself.—He bears no malice, 
and cherishes no unfriendly feeling. ‘ He alike 
despises earthly pleasure and earthly pain. * The 
soul of the Gnostic, adorned with perfect virtue, is 
an earthly image of Divine power ; it becomes the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, when it acquires a 


1 deeelxiv. 25 2 deeelxy. 5. 3 deeclxv. 34. 
. Pa 6 + < Po 
* decelxvi. 3. 5 deeelxvii. 37. decelxvili. 22. 
e & > r 
” decelxix. 20. decelxx. 3. 
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disposition agreeing through the whole of life with 
the gospel. The Gnostic is superior to every fear 
and every terror ; not only to death, but to poverty, 
and disease, and disgrace, and the like; uncon- 
quered by pleasure, and Lord of all irrational 
desires.-—' His courage is not of an irrational 
character: he duly appreciates the danger which 
he is called to encounter, and obeys the call 
through love towards God, having no other object 
than to please God.—* fie is fearless, trusting in 
the Lord, just, temperate. * Being a lover of the 
one true God, he becomes a perfect man, the 
friend of God, and is placed in the rank of Son.— 
His soul being wholly spiritual, proceeding to- 
wards that which is akin to it in the spiritual 
Church, abides in the rest of God.’ Clement # 
goes on to say, ‘‘ that the Gnostic accurately. 
fulfils all the duties which he owes to his fellow- 
creatures. The ° principle of action in him is 
love ; not fear, which is only the foundation, and 
as it were preparatory to perfection. He® is so 
fully convinced of the reality of things future and 
unseen, that he deems them more present to him 
than the visible things at his feet.”’ 


1 decelxxi. 9, 31. * decclxxii. 6. 

* decelxxii. 38. * decelxxiii. 8. 

° decelxxxiv. 5. Compare pcccixx1x. 33, where Clement 
says, that fear produces abstinence from evil; love, the practice 
of good. 


© deeelxxvii. 5. 
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‘The Gnostic ' readily forgives injuries. He does 
not pray that he may possess abundance in order 
that he may be enabled to give to his neighbours in 
want, but that the abundance may be given directly 
to them. He knows that poverty and disease are 
designed to discipline and improve the sufferer ; he 
prays that these evils may be mitigated to others ; 
and he does good, not through vain-glory, but be- 
cause he is a Gnostic, making himself the instru- 
ment of the goodness of God.— Leaving every ob- 
stacle behind, and looking down on the matter which 
draws him aside, he cleaves the heavens through 
knowledge, and passing through spiritual essences, 
and every power and dominion, he reaches the 
highest thrones, tending to that only which he only 
knows. Blending the serpent with the dove, he 
lives perfectly and with a good conscience, mingling 
faith with hope in the expectation of the future.” 


Clement, having concluded his description of 
the Gnostic character, * proceeds to confirm what 
he has said by quotations from Scripture. He 
refers to 1 Cor. vi. 1, from which he concludes 
that the Gnostic is not allowed to seek redress, 
even by prayer, for injuries done him. * The 


* decclzxxt 15. * decelxxxii. 17. 

* decelxxxiii. 17, Clement gives an interpretation of the 
chapter, which affords a fair specimen of his mode of interpreting 
Scripture. 

* decelxxxvi. 28. 
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Jews and philosophers appear to have urged as an 
argument against Christianity, the diversity of 
opinions prevailing among Christians, and the 
variety of sects into which they were divided. 
Clement answers first, ‘‘ that the argument was 
equally valid against Judaism and philosophy, 
since the Jews and philosophers were also divided 
into sects; secondly, that the existence of heresies 
was necessary to the accomplishment of our 
Saviour’s prediction, who foretold that tares would 
be sown among the wheat; thirdly, heresies prove 
the faith of Christians. Physicians embrace 
different theories of medicine; but would it not 
be absurd on that account to reject medical assist- 
ance in sickness? No less absurd is it in a heathen, 
who is labouring under a disease of the soul, to 
urge the sects existing among Christians, as a_ 
reason for not seeking in Christianity the cure of 
his malady. ‘The only effect produced upon us 
by the existence of heresies, should be that of 
putting us on our guard, and rendering us more 
earnest and diligent in the search of the truth. 
The labour may be severe ; but it will be more than 
compensated by the pleasure of the discovery. 
We are like a traveller, to whom various roads 
present themselves; he will not abandon his 
journey, because some of those roads may lead 
him into danger; but he will take care to select 


1 deeelxxxvil. 46. 
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the nght road.—' It is our duty to examine the 
Scriptures, and to discover wherein the heretics 
have erred. For the true rule of faith and life is 
to be found only in the Scripture, which the 
heretics pervert? in order to make it agree with 
their preconceived notions, *The voice of the Lord, 
speaking in Scripture, is the only true demonstra- 
tion: they who have merely tasted the Scriptures 
are faithful; but the Gnostic, who has advanced 
farther, is an accurate index of the truth.—The here- 
tics, it is true, appeal to the prophetic writings ; but 
they mutilate and garble them, and in interpreting 
them, adhere servilely to the letter, neglecting the 
context. Whatever is ambiguous they studiously 
select, and wrest to their own purpose, * setting 
their own authority above that of the Apostles.” 
Clement proceeds to instruct his readers how to 
escape the artifices of the heretics. ‘‘ There are,” 
*he says, ‘‘ three states of the soul, ignorance, 
opinion ® (otnsc),, knowledge. Ignorance is the 
state of the Gentiles ; opinion that of the heretics ; 
knowledge that of the true Church. The Gentiles 
live in pleasure; the heretics in contention; the 
Church in joy (yapav); the Gnostic in gladness 
(exppootvnv). There are two causes of transgres- 
sion—’ ignorance and weakness ; inability to dis- 
decelxxxviil. 36. 2 decexc. 11. * decexci. 9. 


decexcil. 14. > decexciv. 12. 


1 
4 
® See decelxxxvil. 45. deeclxxxix. 18. decexciii. 3. 
7 


deceexciv. 39. [ read dyvowa, not avore, 
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cern what is right, and inability to perform it when 
discerned. To these two causes there are two 
corresponding corrections: knowledge and clear 
demonstration by testimonies of Scripture, and 
rational discipline through faith and fear. Both 
grow up together into perfect love ; for the end of 
the Gnostic here is twofold ; in some, contempla- 
tion with knowledge; in some, practice. ‘The 
life of the Gnostic may be defined, actions and 
words corresponding to the tradition of the Lord.” 


Proceeding in his remarks on the heretics, Cle- 
ment ’alleges in proof of the falsehood of their 
opinions their late appearance in the Church. 
He seems to assign the reign of Hadrian as the 
date of the rise of heresy ; but the passage’, as 
it at present stands, is contradictory, not only to 
the generally received account, but to itself. He 
then ‘applies the distinction of clean and unclean 
beasts in the Levitical law to the Jews and heretics. 
‘*' Those which divide the hoof and ruminate, repre- 
sent the Gnostic Christian ; those which ruminate 
but do not divide the hoof, the Jew ; those which 
divide the hoof, but do not ruminate, the heretic. 
Those which neither divide the hoof nor ruminate, 


5 3 


are altogether ° unclean.” Clement closes the 
1 decexcvi. 27. * decexcvini, i. 

* See Pearson Vind. Ignat. P. 2. c. 7. 

* ded. 18. Compare Ireneus. L. 5. c. 8. 


Representing the Heathen. See L.6. pccxcy. 40. 
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seventh book with a short description of the style 
and object of the Stromata. 


Photius ‘ remarked that the eighth book of the 
Stromata neither agreed in title nor in subject with 
the other seven. In some manuscripts he found in 
the place of the eighth book that which is now ex- 
tant under the title, tic O awlomevoc tAovawc; in other 
manuscripts he found a book, commencing as that 
now extant commences, with the words, adn’ ob} oi 
maAdairaro. Twv girocogwv. He remarked also that the 
Stromata contained some unsound positions. Hein- 
slus, understanding this remark, not of the Stromata 
in general, but of the eighth book, and finding no 
vestige of such opinions in that which we now 
have, concluded that the original book was lost, 
and that the present book formed part of the 
Hypotoposes. It is in fact a treatise on logic; but 
“as the Gnostic was required to search, not merely 
the Scriptures, but also the common notions (rac 
évvolac tac Kowwac) in order that he might attain to 
the knowledge which was his ultimate object ; and 
as the gift of knowledge was promised to him from 
God, in case he conducted the search rightly and 
in a proper spirit, a treatise on logic appears to 
be no unsuitable part of a work designed for his 
instruction *. 


* Cod. exi. * dedxiv. 15. 30. 
* The concluding words of the seventh book seem to imply 
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Having described the spirit in which our in- 
quiries after truth should be conducted, Clement 
‘says, ‘‘that we must in the first place clearly 
define the word which is to form the subject of 


? 


discussion.” He * then distinguishes between proof 
({8aétc) and syllogism. ‘‘ In the latter it is sufh- 
cient that the conclusion should be correctly drawn 
from the premises ; in the former that the premises 
should also be true. *Certain principles, them- 
selves incapable of demonstration, but command- 
ing immediate assent, are the fountain of all de- 
monstrations. The essence of demonstration con- 
sists in obtaining assent to that, to which assent has 
not yet been given, through that to which assent 
has been given.” Clement‘ distinguishes also 
between demonstration and analysis; the process 
in the latter being that in the former inverted. 
‘In order to demonstrate correctly, our first care 
must be that our premises are sound ; our second 
that our conclusion is correctly drawn from them.” 

‘¢® Every inquiry supposes certain previous know- 
ledge. Sometimes we know the substance, but 


that Clement was about to take up a new subject; kal oy) pera 
Tov &Bdopoy rovroy piv Lrpwparéa twv ekijc am’ addAno dexiic 
mouoopmeba Tov oyor. 

' dedxiv. 40. Omnis enim, que a ratione suscipitur de aliqua 
re, institutio debet a definitione proficisci, ut intelligatur quid sit 
id, de quo disputetur. Cicero de Officiis, L. 1. ¢. 2. 

* dedxvi. 22. * dedxvii. 18. 

* dedxviii. 2. * dedzixai. 
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are ignorant of its operations and affections ; some- 
times we know the operations and affections, but 
know not the substance ; sometimes we know both.” 
The ' first case he illustrates by the question, 
‘* Whether that which is conceived in the womb is 
an animal or not?’ the ’second by the question, 
‘‘In what part of the body the presiding or ruling 
faculty of the soul is seated ?” 


Having made some observations on the éexoy of 
the Pyrrhonians, Clement® says, ‘‘ that, as it is 
necessary to ascertain whether a thing is, what it 
is, and wherefore it is ; “induction (éraywyn) shows 
that it is; division (cvaipeore) what it is; demon- 
stration (a7ddagéc) that it is, what it is, and where- 
fore itis. There are four causes, material, moving, 
formal, final. We first take the genus, and then 
divide it into species or forms, and thus obtain a 
definition, e.g. of man. We take the genus, ani- 
mal, which we divide into the species, mortal and 
immortal ; we divide mortal into terrestrial and 
aquatic; we divide terrestrial into pedestrian 
(weCov) and winged; we divide pedestrian into 
rational and irrational. Man, therefore, is de- 


* dedxix. 22. See the Eclogze ex Prophetarum Scripturis L. 
where the question respecting the foetus is decided in the affir- 
mative. 

* dedxxiii. 5. ° dedxxiv. 22. 

* dedxxiv. 40. 
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~ fined a mortal, terrestrial, pedestrian, rational ani- 
mal. Thus division and definition, in logic, an- 
swer to analysis and synthesis in geometry. We! 
cannot know any thing, unless we are able to de- 
fine it.” 


‘With respect to speech, we have * the thing, the 
conception, and the name. Grammar is conver- 
sant with names, and reduces them to the twenty- 
four general elements or letters. Philosophy is 
conversant with conceptions and things, which it 
reduces under the ten categories. There are four 
causes ; * primary, efficient, co-operative, sine qua 
non. Thus with respect to the instruction of a 
child, the parent is the primary, the teacher the 
efficient, the genius of the child the co-operative, 
time the cause sine qua non. Some affirmed that 
causes are to be reckoned among things corporeal, 
others among things incorporeal ; e. g. the former 
said that the knife was the cause of the thing being 
cut; the latter that the *operation of cutting was 
the cause.” After some further remarks on causes 


* dedxxvi. 28. 

? dedx xvii. 38. ra vrokeipeva, rd vohpara, rd dvéuara. The 
name is the symbol of the conception in the first instance, then 
of the thing; the conception is the likeness or express image 
(éxrd7wpa) of the thing. 

° dedxxix. 23. mpokarapkricd, ovvexrukd, ouvepya, Ta wy OvK 
» 
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the book terminates abruptly ; it is evidently im- 
perfect. 

We proceed to the treatise entitled ric 0 cwZonevoc 
tAovstoc; which Clement commences by saying that 
it is not his intention to flatter the rich, but to sug- 
gest to them such advice as will assist them in their 
progress to salvation. ‘‘Some,” he 'says, ‘‘alarmed 
at our Saviour’s declaration, that it is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven, have 
despaired of attaining to salvation, and abandoned 
themselves entirely to worldly pleasures, forgetting 
that what is impossible with man is possible with God. 
2 Such persons must be encouraged by the assur- 
ance that, if they keep the commandments, and 
submit to the preparatory discipline, they will not 
be excluded from the kingdom of heaven.” 


Clement then proceeds to comment on the * pas- 
sage in St. Mark’s Gospel, in which our Saviour’s 
conversation with the rich man is recorded. The 
inquiry of the rich man was, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? Clement’s comment is, that 
‘<4 the first step towards eternal life is to know God : 
the second to know the greatness of the Saviour, 
and the newness of the grace given by him. The 


1 dedxxxvi. 26, 2 dedxxxvi. 43. 
x. 17 &e. 4 dedxxxix. 25. 
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law was given through Moses ; but grace and truth 
were through Jesus Christ. If the law could give 
eternal life, Christ came on earth and suffered in 
vain. The rich man in the Gospel had kept the 
law; but he wanted one thing-—that disposition 
which alone could enable him to pay an unreserved 
obedience to the wiil of Christ. Not that * Chris- 
tians are required to reduce themselves to poverty, 
in order to obtain eternal life; but to subdue all 
anxiety respecting wealth, and to extricate them- 
selves from the cares of life. *Itis easier to part 
with wealth than to subdue our passions and de- 
‘sires; and an indigent man can scarcely fix his 
thoughts stedfastly on heavenly things, on account 
of the necessity under which he is placed of pro- 
viding the means of daily subsistence. Moreover, 
if the Gospel required men to renounce their 
worldly possessions, it would be impossible for 
them to fulfil our Saviour’s injunctions to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, &c. ; and the precepts 
of the Gospel would be found at variance with each 
other. * The poverty which Christ pronounces 
blessed, is poverty of spirit. Riches are an instru- 
ment either of good or evil, according to the use 
which is made of them. Our endeavour must, 
therefore, be to acquire that disposition of mind 
which will apply them to good purposes. We 


* dedxli. 20. * dedxlii. 8. * dedxliv. 23. 
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must learn so to employ wealth that we may attain 
to life eternal. ‘The rich man, who will be saved, 
must first love God with all his heart; and next 
his neighbour as himself. The Samaritan who 
took compassion of the wounded traveller, was his 
neighbour ; in like manner Christ, who shed his 
blood for our sins, is our neighbour, whom we ought 
to love; and our love towards him must be mani- 
fested by obeying his commands and by honouring 
those who believe in him. * We must not be too 
nice in weighing the worthiness of those on whom 
we confer our benefits ; it is better that they should 
fall on some unworthy persons, than that one worthy 
man should be unrelieved.”’ 


‘<3 All believers are to be deemed our neigh- 
bours ; but among believers there are some more 
especially chosen, whom the Word calls the light of 
the world and salt of the earth. They are the seed, 
the image and likeness of God; for their sake all - 
things, visible and invisible, were created ; which 
will be preserved so long as they remain ; but will 
be dissolved when they are gathered to the Father.” 
Clement then enforces the duty of loving our 
neighbour from the consideration of Christ’s love 
towards us; and ‘concludes with a narrative re- 


* dedli. 8. * dedliv. 9. ° dedlv. 27. 
‘ dedlviii. 44. Eusebius has copied this narrative into his 
Ecclesiastical History. L. 3. c. 23. 
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specting St. John and a young man of Ephesus, 
the object of which is to illustrate the efficacy of 


repentance. 


This treatise bears the appearance of a homily. 
The style is very different from that of Clement’s 
acknowledged works ; a circumstance which tends 
to throw some doubt upon its genuineness. But 
Eusebius expressly ascribes it to Clement; and 
I find in it many ‘words applied in a peculiar 
manner, similar to that in which they are applied 
by him. 


* Thus puoraywyeiv. pcpxxxvu. 5. Compare S. L. 4. 
pexxxvil. 28, .L. 5. pexcit. 18. 

éEopolworc used with reference to the resemblance of the true 
Christian to God. pcpxxxrx. 36. 

azafeva used to express the exemption of the true Christian 
from passion, DcpDxLvi1. 16. Compare 8S. L. 6. pccxcu.. 82. 
tov ék\exr@v éxdeEKroTEpot. DCDLV. 380. Compare S. L. 6. 
pecxct. 21. eikwy Kat opoiworc Oeov used with reference to the 
perfect Christian. pcpiv. 39. 

Compare pepiviul. 13. with 8. L. 4. pev. 43. with reference 
to the interpretation of the word dyriduoc. Matt.v. 14. There 
seems to be a reference to Clement’s work zrepi doy@y. DcDL, 41. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue object of Clement in composing the Stro- 
mata, was to describe the Gnostic or perfect 
Christian, in order at once to furnish the be- 
liever with a model for his imitation, and to 
‘prevent him from being led astray by the repre- 
sentations of the Valentinians, and other Gnostic 
sects. Before, however, we proceed to consider 
his description of the Gnostic, it will be necessary 
briefly to review his opinions respecting the nature 
and condition of man. We find in his writings 
numerous references to Gen. i. 26, where it is said, 
‘that God formed man in his image, and after his 
likeness (kar ekova tyetéoav Kat KaO’ opotwow in the 
Septuagint version). * Man receives the image at 


18S. L. 7. peccxcv.33. L. 3. prxi. 31. 
2 i) yap ovy ovTwe Tivéc THY HpeETépwr, TO peV Kar’ EiKdva EvDEWC 
‘ \ / ’ / »! ov e \ 9.78 , \ 
kara Ti yéveoy eiindévac Tov avOpwrov" TO Kal’ dpoiwow Ce, 
e ‘ \ , ‘ ’ / a SS 
vorepov Kara Tijv TEdElwoty pedeLy amohap avery eKceyovTar ; 
S. L. 2. cccexcrx.21. So again P. L. c. 12. crvi. 25. Mowowper 
avOowroy Kar’ eikova kat Kad’ dpoiwoty fpdy. Kat 0) yéyovev 
6 Xptordc rovro TAipEC, Oreo elpnKey 6 Oedc* 6 dé &AdOC AVOPwWTOE 
Kara povny voeirac tiv eikdva. He had before described Christ 
ef / bd \ bf \ 4 > 7 448 , 
as éva povov ddynbvdy, dyabodr, dikawy, Kar’ eikdva kal Opoiwory 
Tov marpoc vioy “Inoovry. c. 11. civ. 338. See S. L. 4. piuxxvi. 
35. pxci. 23. L. 6. pcctxx. 86. In pccuxxxviu. 31, Cle- 
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his birth; he acquires the ' likeness gradually, as 
he draws nearer to Christian perfection. Christ 
alone, the man exempt from passions and affec- 
tions, is at once 2m the image and after the likeness.” 


Clement, however, does not always accurately ob- 
serve these distinctions. He’, on one occasion, says 


ment quotes the Book of Wisdom, v. 23. dre 6 Oede exrecey Tov 
avOowroy ért ddbapaia Kai eixdva rjc idiac idvdrnTo¢ (1. didvdrn- 
roc) éxoinoey abrév. In L. 5. perxm. 19, Clement quotes a 
saying of Eurysus or Eurytus, the Pythagorean, that the De- 
miurge had used himself as a pattern in the creation of man. 
Among the fragments is one Mxxu. 9. in which a distinction 
appears to be made between the man éy 6puoiwpart, who is in- 
visible ; and the man, who is his image and visible. I say ap- 
pears ; for the passage is corrupt. Compare S. L. 6. pcctxxvi. 28. 

* Kat } pev Tedela KAnpovopia rHv sic dvdpa TédELoy apLKVOU- 
pévwy KaT eikova 70v Kupiov. 1) d& dpoiwotc, ovy We TwWee, i) KaTa 
TO oxnpa 70 dvOowrevoy'—ov0e pujv iy Kar’ dperiy, H wedE TO 
mToWTOV airov—kal dpoiwowy oby TOU Oeod 6 ic vioBeciay Kal pudiay 
70v Ocov Kararayeic, kara Tv GvyKAnpovopiay TéY Kupiwy Kal Dewr 
ylyverat, edv, Kabwe abroc édidakey 6 Kuptoc, Kara ro evayyédov 
reAewOy. S. L. 6. pecxevin. 1. But peccrx. 4. we find py 
Tt ovy eikéTwe Kar’ eikdva (not Kal’ Opotwoy ) Ocov yeyovevat 
6 avOowroc Elpnrat, ov Kara Tij¢ KaTaoKevic TO oxHpa; and L. 3. 
DXLU. 30. kara riy wpdc TOY Lwrijpa éopotworv—o Kar’ eikdva 
exrehoupevoc Tov Kupiov mp0¢ avrov rou rexvirou avOowmoc TEXELOC. 
See L. 4. pexiv. 36. L. 2. cccchxxxit. 15, where a man who 
does good is said to be truly the image of God. P.L. 2. ¢. 10. 
ccxx. 21, where man is said to be the image of God, because he 
co-operates towards the generation of man. 

* eikwy pv yap Tov Oeov 6 Nyoe abrod, Kal vide TOU vou yviowe, 
6 Ogi0g Oyo, bwrde doyéruTor pwc. eikwy d& Tov Oyouv O 
avOowroc ddnOuvoc, 6 vove éy avOpwrw, 0 Kar Eikova Tov Oeov 
kat Kal? opotwowy dud rovro yeyevijoOor eyomevoc, TH Kara 
Kkapdlay dpovicet TH Oeiv mapecxaldpevoc byw, Kal TavTyn AoyuKdc" 
advOowmov o& Tov OOWMEVOV, TOU YynyEVovc, yHivog eikwy, Ta 
dyadpara rad dvdpoeikeda, roppw rie dAnOelac Erixatpor Expuyetor 
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‘that the image of God is his Word ; that the 
image of the Word is the true man; the mind or 
understanding in man; who is said to be im the 
wmage and after the likeness, because he is assimi- 
lated to the Divine Word or reason in the sense 
of the heart, and is on that account rational ; 
but the earthly image of the visible, earth-born 
man, the mere resemblance of man, is a frail 
impression far removed from the truth.” On 
another occasion, Clement ' says, ‘‘ that the image 
of God is the Divine and royal Word, the man 
exempt from passion ; the human mind or under- 
standing is the image of the image and 2 again, 
‘“The Only-begotten impresses, as with a seal, 
upon the Gnostic the perfect contemplation after 
his own image ; so that there is now a third divine 
image, assimilated as nearly as possible to the 


second cause.” 


But though the expression kar’ «kova kai Kal’ 
duolwow, could in its full meaning be applied to 


karagaivera. C. Lxxvitl. 31. quoted in p. 24. In xcmt. 29, 
Clement calls true Christians OeogiAH Kai Oeoeixeha Tov oyou 
dyd)\para as contradistinguished from the dvdpetkeha dyadhwara. 
See S. L. 4. pcxiu. 7. L. 6. pecixxvi. 25. 

1 cicwy pev ydp Oeov Aédyoc Oetog kal Paclikdc, avOpwroc 
drabijc’ cikwy 0 cikdvoc dvOowmwoc voc. S.L. 5. pecut. 11. 

? ovroc 6 TM OvTL povoyevnc—évaroapoayLopEevoc TP YYWATKK 
THY rerelay Oewoiay Kar’ eikdva Thy EavTOU, WC eivae ToiTHY Ion 
ry Oelay eikdva, Thy Gon Cvvapec eLopocovpérny TedC TO devTEooV 
airov. SS. L. 7. peccxxxvu. 36. 
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Christ alone, yet Clement applies it ' occasionally 
to the perfect Christian or Gnostic. ‘* Man may be 
2 assimilated to God, by knowing God ; * by the in- 
dwelling of the Word ; by * knowledge (yreoe), by 
* piety, ‘by justice, by ‘ purity, by * placability, by 


> exemption from passion, by ' having as few wants 


1 Thus the Christian is to pray that he may be enabled to 
perfect the likeness of the image. 70 opotwya mAnpwcae Tic 
eixovoc. P. L. 3. c. 12. cccxt. 6. See p. 143, Note 4. Com- 
pare S.L. 4. pexxvi. 31. pexiu. 8. Quis dives salvetur. 
pepLv. 39. In L. 2. cccctxxxu1. 33, Clement says that the 
words kar’ eixdva kal caf? dpuoiwory are to be understood with 
reference, not to the body, but to the mind and reason; as he had 
said respecting the expressions kar’ cikova and Kal opoiworry 
separately. See Note 2, p. 229. 

? Ocor o€ eiddc, ELopowOhoera Oco. P. L. 3. c¢. 1. ccr. 6. 

° 6 6& dvOpwroc éxetvoc, @ ovvoukoc 6 NOyoc—éeopotodrac TH 
O2w—Oedc 0€ éxeivoc 6 AvVOpwroc yiyverat, bre [oveTar 6 OEdc, 
Pid, 43. cyt corr oe 

és dis 2» COCCHI: 10; 

° PeooeBera de ELopowovca TH OEW Kara 70 OvvaroY TOY dvOoWTOY. 
C. xxi. 24. Woa ody hpiv pdvoy Tov OeoceBi Xprorvavoy eireiv 
mhovovoy TE Kal OWHOOVG, Kal Ev'yEevY Kal TavTH Eikdva TOU OEov 
peP oOpowoewc Kal éyety Kal meorTEvery, ClKatoy Kat Govov pera 
ppovncewc yevopevov vr0 ‘Inoov Xp.orov, kat cic rooovTov bpovor 
Hon kai Oem. xcrv. 24. 

° kat ovk tariy air@ (OEew) dpordrepoy ovdey 7) Gor ay pov 
yévnrat Ore Oucatdraroc. C. txxvul. 8. See S. L. 2. cccexcrx. 20. 

rT. du. 2. COCCLEXI. 7.) Lin. Dex Xvi SU: 

° S. L. 4. nev. 40. 

° S. L. 3. pxxx. 10. pxiu. 30. ray mooc TO Oeioy éopoiwory, 
«maby Kat évaoerov yeveoOa. L. 4. pcxxxt. 1. pcxxxm. 23. 


L. 6. pcctxxvu. 10. L. 7. pcccxxxvi. 3. 
' elopowbs Ben ( ( ) 0 

Cop. noerat Oem — Ore pradiera odvyooTwY dEdpevos. 

P.4Lis 03> C2 CCL. 8. 
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as possible. ' Man may even become God. As 
by virtue he becomes like to God, so * by vice he 
becomes like to Satan.” 


Man, according to Clement, ‘consists of a 
body and soul; or as he ‘elsewhere says, of 
the apparent man and the soul. Sometimes he 
*speaks of the flesh, the soul, and the Spirit. 
But generally when he speaks of the Spirit, 
he does not speak of it as a separate part in 
the constitution of human nature, but with re- 
ference to the union of the Holy Spirit with the 
soul of man. ‘‘ It cannot be,” ’ he says, ‘‘ that man 
should be without the notion or idea of God ; since 


1 caikara roy Bioy drm Bwrtov écopéry, Kai Cr éopovcovpéevy 
non Oc. S. L. 7. peccxxx. 27. 

* éml yaorépoc Eprovrec, Ojora cavdpeikedha, Kar’ Eikdva TOU 
Tarpoc ab’T@y, Tov Aixvov Onpiov. P. L. 2.c. 1. cuxviu. 2. 

© 6 impevoc Hpwv Kat copa Kat Wuxiy, Tov iwy advOowror. 
P. 0..S. c. 12. cectx. 39: See L. 2:6. 2. cuexvuii. S. 

* rov re gavdpevory kat ry buxnv. S. L. 3. Dx. 19. 
Pieeiic on DEL. 15), 
© kai yap we adAnBGc pev TO rvedpa gKeiwrat TH am’ ad’ToU 
pepopevn woyn. P.L. 2. c. 2. crxxvi.6. This union is 
effected by the Word, rvevpa kat Woyny evwoet Kara THY TOU Oyo 
vraxonv. S.L. 3. piu. 28. dd\da 70 pHa rov Kupiou péver, 70 
xploay tiv Wuxi Kal Ev@oay TO TvEvparTL. DLIX. 22. 

’ §.L. 5. dexcviii. 30. In speaking of the divine breath, 
Clement alludes to Genesis ii. 7. When he says L. 3. Dxxxt. 
25. yi d€ Kat oroddc TO copa dvev mvevparoc, he seems to use 
Tvevpa as Synonymous with éudvenpa, though from the context 
we should rather infer the allusion to be to the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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at the moment of his creation (év ry yevéoe, which 
may also mean, in the book of Genesis) he is de- 
scribed as having partaken of the Divine breath 
(upvonparoc), and thus having obtained a purer 
nature than the other animals. Pythagoras, to 
whom Plato and Aristotle assent, affirms that mind 
or intelligence (vove) comes to man by a Divine 
Providence (@cia poipa). But we say that the Holy 
Spirit is breathed in addition (woocerimvetoOar) Into 
the believer; not, however, as if a part (éoc) 
of God was in each of us.”’ Clement ' speaks of the 
flesh as the garment of the soul, and *calls the 
body the image or statue of the Word. 


Clement frequently ‘alludes to the Platonic 
division of the soul. The ‘rational faculty or 
power is peculiar to the soul of man. He speaks. 
also frequently of *° the principal or guiding faculty 


1° P, 1.09.7 e:-hOceexxxvis 2: 

2 -P. Ie8.+¢.415 cexcu. 1. 

° Oupoc re, Kat éxtOupia, Kat Noyiopdc. S.L. 3. pxuu. 14. 
L.5. pexciy. 24. L. 8. popxx. 4. 70 ddoyor pépoe rijc uyiic. 
P, L./d..c. 1. ccr, 12, ¢..14,ecuxxxy, 24. Si1L..7) pecemnrmnGs 

* iy Aoyexn 0€ Cbvapuc idia otca ric dvOpwreiac Wuyiic. S. L. 2. 
CCCCLXXXVIl. 27, 

> TO WyEepovuKoy Tic puyfic. S. L. 2. cocoxcrx. 14. L. 4. 
DIXXXxI. 12. pcxxvu. 24. L.6. pccnxi. 29. pecrxxvill. 43. 
peccevill. 8. 30. L.8. pcpxxin. 5. In L. 6. peccvi. 17. this 
faculty is said not to be generated cari ry Tov orépparoc Kara- 
Boryv. But the contrary seems to be affirmed P. L. 2. c. 10. 
ccxx. 27. Clement speaks also of the jyyepovucov rov cwparoc 
(the head.) P. L. 2. ¢. 8, coxv. 3. Sil. 4) premi2i ao 
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of the soul, which he ‘connects with the reason. 
The ’ rational soul was breathed by God from above 
into the face of man. 


Clement speaks also of a principal as opposed to 
a “subject spirit; the latter he calls the bodily 
soul, the carnal or irrational spirit ; the spiritual 
part which was given in the creation of man, and 
‘which he distinguishes from the peculiar charac- 
ter impressed by the Holy Spirit, which comes 


pecii. 8. of the iyeporiKcor rij¢ Kricewe Gmaone (man). S. L. 6. 
peccxix. 19. of the HryeporviKkoy Tij¢ yywoewc. DCCCXXVI. 2. of the 
yepoviKov tie Tedecdrynrog. L. 7. Deccxit. 8. 

1 6 Noyiopoc Kal ro fyyepovecdy. S.L. 2. ccccrvi. 15. L. 6. 
peccvi1.) 16.22. 

* Quy d€ riy NoyiKjy dvwbev EuTvevaOjvar Ud Tov Oeov Eic 
modcwroy. S.L. 5. veciu.6. L. 6. pcctxxiv. 31. See Note 2. 
p. 233. InS. L. 1. ccccxvn. 4, Clement seems to distinguish 
between vy?) and vote on the one hand, and doyiopdc on the 
other. 

* Quraic, We EoikeY, ypaporrat Ciocoic TVEvpGoLY EVTONAL, TO TE 
HWyEpovuco, TO Te Vrokemévo. S. L. 6. peccvi. 2. He after- 
wards calls this subject spirit TO Kara mAaow mvEevpariKoY. 
pecevinl. 8. and ro tAacbéy. DeccIx. 10. AAA Kal Tij¢ TwmarLKIC 
Wuxiic Karetaviorara, ordpuoy éuParwy apnvialovTe To adoyo 
mvevpart, L, 7. pcccLxxx. 20, dud Tov cwparikod dpa mvevparoc 
aisOdverac 6 dvOowroc. L. 6. Deccvil. 34. ody TO capKiKO. 
mvevpart. DCCLXVI. 38. See peccvil. 27,40. We find rvevpare 
aisOnrik@. DCCCXX. 9. rife Wuxiie Tic aicOynrixyjc. L. 8. Dcpxx. 8. 
We find in S.L. 4. pcexxxrx. 21. the distinction between a 
better and dominant, and a worse and sinful spirit. 

* 70 dua Tite TiorEewe ToOcyLyvépevoy cylov TVEvpAaTOS KapaK- 
TnovoTtKov idiwua. S. L. 6. veccvit. 7,9. See peccxxt. 10. 
DCCLXXIV. $l. DccxcIl. 2. 
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through faith. ‘‘'The vital power, in which is 
included the power which nourishes and causes 
both growth and motion, falls to the share of the 
carnal spirit, which is quick of motion, and per- 
vades the senses and the rest of the body, and is 
first affected through the body ; while the principal 
spirit possesses the power of choice, to which are 
to be referred investigation, and learning (ua@norc), 
and knowledge.— Man perceives, desires, is pleased, 
is angry, is nourished, grows through the cor- 
poreal spirit; through which also that which is 
conceived in the mind breaks forth into action ; 
but when man controls his appetites, then the 
principal faculty reigns.’’ Clement’ says, that 
the souls, both of rational and irrational animals, 
are invisible ; and that their bodies are not parts 
or members of their souls, but instruments. 
(pyava). In speaking of the sense of hearing, he 
‘says, ‘‘that though it is operated upon through 
corporeal channels, it apprehends not by means of 
the corporeal power; but through a certain per- 


1 See L. 6. peccvi. 25. 

* S. L. 6. peccxxyv. 25. Clement says that there is no distinc- 
tion of sex in souls. pccxc. 19. In the Eclogee ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis xvii. the author denies by implication the pre-existence 
ofthe soul, and xxu. speaks of the soul as self-moved. Compare 
S. L. 6. pecuxxxvin. 17. The author of the Commentary on 
the Catholic Epistles says that the soul is not incorruptible by 
nature, MvI. 27. but the contrary seems to be asserted in a 
fragment of Clement preserved by Maximus, mxx. 35. 

5; lis. epoceLIL. 29), 
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ception of the soul, and an intelligence which dis- 
tinguishes between significant sounds.” 


We have seen that Clement speaks of a peculiar 
character impressed on man by the Holy Spirit. 
With respect to the natural character, he says, 
‘that generally man is 'moulded according to 
the form of the congenial spirit ; for he is not pro- 
duced without form in the workshop of nature, 
where the generation of man is mystically per- 
fected. The essence of all is the same, as is the art 
employed on all; but the character of the parti- 
cular man is marked by the form impressed on 
his soul by the things which he chooses.’ Con- 
formably to this opinion Clement’ calls the mind, 
or intelligence, the form by which man is distin- 


guished. 


Speaking of human nature, Clement * says, 


16 pev ovv dvOpwroc atdGc ovroce Kar’ idéayv mAdoceErat Tov 
oupvove mvevparoc’ ovde yap dveldeoc, v0 doxnpartoroc év TO 
Tig gusewc Epyaornpiw Onpuovpyeirat, évOa pvoriKde advOpwrov 
EKTENEITAL YEVETLC, KOLVTIC oven kal Tie TéxvNe Kal Tij¢ ovoiag. 6 
d€ tle dvOpwroc, Kara THY TUTWOLY THY Eyyryvomévny TH Luxn GY 
av aipyonrac xapaxrypigerar. S. L. 4. pexxxur. 17. Clement 
illustrates this by the case of Adam. 

2 tO yap eidoc Exdorov, 6 vovc, » xXapakrnprldpueba. Mens 
cujusque is est quisque. S. L. 6. pccuxxvi. 27. 

3 kd tic rddnOéc okoTH, evphnoe Tov avOpwror, giaer draPEeB- 
Anpevov pev mde THY TOV Wevoove ovyKarabeaty, ExovrTa CE Apoppac 
mooc miorw TdAnGovc. S.L, 2. ccccrvin. 16. 
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“that man, though naturally liable to delusion, so 
as to assent to falsehood, nevertheless has within 
him that which impels him to believe the truth.” 
In other places Clement * says, that man is by na- 
ture altogether alienated from God—and * that, in 
addition to the perversion arising out of a bad 
education, he is encompassed with much infirmity. 
Clement ° speaks also of a natural liability to sin, 
through which man becomes a sinner in act. The 
* consequence of Adam’s transgression was, that he 
exchanged immortality for mortality. 


The foregoing brief notice of Clement’s opinions 
respecting man, his soul, and his fallen state, ap- 
peared necessary as an introduction to the descrip- 
tion of the true Gnostic. By yveouw, Clement > under- 


1 §. L. 2. cccctxvi. 11. with reference to Coloss: i. 21. 


2-8. L. 2.’ cocctxxxvit. 4. 
3 


/ e \ 


avrika 0 Mev KaKOC, UoEL ApapryTiKoc, Oud KaKiay yevopmevoc 
pavroc cabéarncer, Exwy iy Exwy EideTO" ApaprnriKoc O& wy Kal 
Kara moaéetc Ovapaprave. §.L.6. pcc~xxxix. 15. 

* §. L. 2. ccccrxxx1. 12. Adam’s transgression consisted in 
anticipating the time assigned for his connexion with Eve. L. 3. 
DLIy. 9. DLIx. 5. 

° §. L. 4. puxx,. 34. Sometimes Clement includes a corres- 
ponding practice in the definition, éoruv yap, we Exoc eimeiv, Fj 
yr@otc redelwaic tic dvOpwrov, we avOowmov, Ova Tie TOY Oeiwy 
ETLOTHUNC TupTANPOUMEVN, KATH TE TOY Tporoy Kal roy Diov Kal ror 
Aoyov cipdwroc Kat Ouddoyoc éEauTH Te Kal TO Oeiy Aoyy. S.L. 7. 
DCCCLXIV. 25.) yyG@ote Tov iyyepoviKod ripe Wuyife kaBapaic éort, 
kal évepyerd éory dyaby, L.4. pixxx. 12. Sometimes he uses 
yva@orc to express the simple knowledge of the Gospel, orparevd- 
plevoy oe KareiAngey  yvo@o.; C. uxxx. 18. txxxul. 4. We 
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stood the perfect knowledge of all that relates to /Xyw- 
God, his nature, and dispensations. He' speaks of a 
twofold knowledge ; ‘‘ one, which is common to all 
men, being derived through the senses, and of 
which irrational, as well as rational, natures par- 
take; the other, especially called knowledge, re- 
ceives its character from mind and reason. 7 It is 
not born with men, but is acquired; and the ac- 
quisition of it requires attention, and nourishment, 
and increase ; then by incessant practice it becomes 
a *habit; thus being perfected in a mystical habit 
(a habit suited to one initiated), it is so fixed 
through love that it cannot fail. For the Gnostic 
comprehends not only the First Cause and the 
Cause begotten by him, and is fixed in his notions 
concerning them, possessing firm and immoveable 
reasons; but also, having learned from the truth 
itself, he possesses the most accurate truth, from 
the foundation of the world to the end, concerning 


find other definitions, as yv@owc d& éxtoTipn Tov dyTOe avTov" 3 
érloTHpin svpdwvoc roic yeyvopévore. S.L.2. coccrxvi. 41. 
kal airn Kupiwce evpecic éotw i) yva@otc, KarddAnWuc Cythoewe 
tmdpyovoa. L. 6. vecci. 13. 

S. L. 6. pecxxxvu. 1. See p. 188. 

* S. L. 6. declxxix. 3. In the Ecloge ex Scripturis Pro- 
phetarum, it is said that we now know only in part; but the 
knowledge which we possess is a pledge that we shall attain to 
a perfect knowledge. x11. 

* Yet Clement elsewhere seems to express a doubt whether 
knowledge is to be called a habit or a disposition. er’ obv tie 
yvaote, etre OuaBeore civac Aéyorro. S. L. 4. Dexxvul. 22. 
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good and evil, and the whole creation, and in a 
word, concerning all which the Lord spake; nor 
does he prefer to the truth any thing which may 
appear persuasive or conclusive according to the 
Greek reasoning. To him the sayings of the Lord, 
though obscure to others, are clear and manifest : 
he has obtained knowledge concerning all; for 
our oracles return answers concerning things pre- 
sent, as they are; concerning things future, as 
they will be; concerning things past, as they have 
been. He being alone possessed of knowledge 
(émtornpwv), will excel in that which is the subject 
of knowledge, and will treat of the good (weg 
raya0ov) ; always fastening upon those things which 
are the objects of the understanding, copying his 
administration of human affairs from the Arche- 
types which are from above. ' Knowledge is. 
discerned by fruits and the manner of life, not 
by words and flowers; for we say that know- 
ledge is not a barren word, but a sort of divine 
science (émornunv); and that light, which comes 
into the soul from obedience according to the com- 
mandments, and makes all things manifest in 
their origin, and prepares man to know himself, 
and teaches him to aim at attaining unto God ; for 
what the eye is in the body, that is knowledge in 
the understanding. °’As death is the separation 


dxxx1. 22. See p. 150. 


a Sas Be 
4S. Li. 7. decelxxiy. 42. 
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of the soul from the body, so knowledge is as it 
were a rational death, separating the soul from 


> 


passions, and leading it on to a life of well-doing.’ 


With respect to the source from which this 
knowledge is derived, Clement’ says that ‘‘it was 
imparted by Christ to Peter, James, John, and 
Paul, and by them delivered down to their suc- 
cessors in the Church. * It was not designed for 
the multitude, but communicated to those only 
who were capable of receiving it; orally, not by 
writing.”  Alluding to Exodus xxi. 33, 34. he 
*says, that ‘‘we must be cautious in imparting 
this knowledge, lest we should meet with one who, 
being incapable of receiving the truth, should 


1 §.L. 1. ccexxii. 18. Compare L. 6. pccuxxiv. 27. See 
p- 113. 

2S. L. 1. cccexxxiii. 28. cecxlviii. 31. L.4. devi. 22. The 
subject is pursued at great length in L. 5. pcrxxxu. 16. See 
also L..6. pecxxxvi. 1. pecixxi. 14. L. 7. peccrxty. 46. 
pDceccLxxxvl. 8. pcp1. 35. Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpxxxvut. 44. 
See p. 114. Note 3. We find frequent mention of the Gnostic 
tradition, rij¢ yvworuie tmapaddcewc. L. 1. cocxxy. 2,7. L. 4. 
pixIv. 36. L.6. pccrxx1. 2. See also L. 6.  peccxvi.: 13. 
L. 7. peccxcu. 21. peccexcvi. 16; the passage quoted by Euse- 
bius from the Hypotoposes Hist. Eccl. L. 2. c. 1. and the Eclogee 
ex Prophetarum Scripturis. xxxv. 

° §. L. 5. delxxviii. 26. I have translated the words rov 
épyarny, the operative; and @ewpiay, speculation; this being 
one of the modes in which Clement expresses the distinction 
between the ordinary Christian and the Gnostic. épyarexy is 
opposed to Oewonrexy, L. 6, peccrt. 21. 


R 
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disobey and fall away from it.—The Gnostic, who 
is the master of the fountain of truth, will incur a 
penalty, if he gives occasion of offence by causing 
one, who is still conversant only with minor points, 
to be swallowed up as it were by the magnitude of 
what he delivers ; and by transferring one who is 
only an operative to speculation.” 


Various descriptions of the Gnostic are, as we 
have seen, scattered over the Stromata. In ‘one 
place he is described as one who is superior 
to *anger and desire; who loves the creature 
through the God and maker of all things; who 
has acquired *a habit of self-command, unat- 
tended by effort, after the likeness of the Saviour ; 
who unites knowledge, faith, love, and therefore 
is tone in his judgment; truly spiritual, formed 
into a perfect man after the image of the Lord by 
the artificer himself, worthy to be called brother 
by the Lord; he is at once a friend and son (of 
God). In > another place he is said to use all dili- 
gence to subdue whatever is opposed to the under- 
standing—to employ himself in constant contem- 


1$.L. 3. dxlii. 26. 

* Ovpod cat éxOupiac, the two irrational parts in Plato’s three- 
fold division of the soul. In L. 6. pcccrx. 7. the Gnostic is 
said to perform virtuous actions by the rational faculty. 

® gk éykpareiac arovor. 

* cle Oy évOévoe riyy Koplow. 


*'. a. 7. cceclvi, 1. 
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plation—to exercise himself in abstaining from 
things pleasant (roy ydewy), and in acting rightly. 
He ‘keeps back nothing which the occasion re- 
quires to be said either through favour or fear. He 
is conversant with those things which are compre- 
hended by the understanding and the spirit. He 
is mild, gentle, easy of access, affable, forbearing, 
right-minded, of a pure conscience, severe, so as 
to be not only incorruptible, but even inaccessible 
to temptation ; he renders his soul incapable of 
yielding or being subject to pleasure and pain ; as 
a Judge he inclines not to either side, or yields 
any thing to affection, but steadily pursues the 
path of justice: he is persuaded that all things 
are well administered, and that there will be a 
progressive amelioration in the souls which choose 
virtue, until they arrive at the good (ro ayaOov) 
itself, being brought nigh to the great High-Priest, 
at the porch, so to speak, of the Father. Clement 
proposes * John the Baptist and * Job, as examples 
of the Gnostic character. 


Light is thrown on Clement’s notion of the 


* The Gnostic rarely takes an oath. L. 7. decclxii. 9. 

* &. L. oy dxxxvi. 15. 

5S. L. 7. decclxxxi. 2. L. 4. dlxxii. 12. Other descrip- 
tions of the Gnostic character may be found pcxxv. 27. DcxxvI. 
23. L. 6. pectxxxvinl. 32. pccexxv. 38. L. 7. peccxxxvull. 4. 
Deceit. 1. pccctxvi. 17. where Clement applies Psalm xxiv. 
to the Gnostic. 
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Gnostic by the distinction which he frequently 
draws between the qualifications of the Gnostic 
and the common believer. Thus ‘the Gnostic 
acts from the principle of love: the common be- 
liever from fear, or the hope of reward. ‘‘ Some,” 
Clement *says, ‘‘ confess Christ through love of 
glory; some in order to avoid another and se- 
verer punishment ; some on account of the plea- 
sures which await them after death: these are 
children in the faith ; blessed indeed, but not * men 
who have attained to maturity in the love of God, 
as the Gnostic has.”” He ‘supposes St. Paul to 
have intended to draw a comparison between com- 
mon faith and Gnostic perfection, in the third 
chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
‘« Milk is the food of the common believer ; strong 
meat of the Gnostic. Faith is the foundation, on 

1 §. L. 4. dexiv. 4. dexxv. 30. deviii. 19. Compare the Com- 
ment on the first Epistle of St. John i. 3. mx. 4. and the Eclogee 
ex Prophetarum Scripturis. xrx. 

2S. L. 7. decelxxi. 35. Compare L. 4. pcxxvi. 22. pcxxix. 
13. 

* So7@ eic dvdpac éyypadopévy. S. L. 1. ecexx. 41. We find 
the words vewort 7jyvdp0Xoynpévor, in Quis dives Salvetur, pcDxLvu. 
4. in connexion with dpruabeic, as descriptive of persons not yet 
fully instructed. arnvdpwpévy occurs 8. L. 7. pcccLxxxvi. 8. The 
Lord is called dvjp, inasmuch as he is perfect in righteousness. 
Penis erie. Or CVI. LO. 

AS. .(idclixy 87: :delx, 12.0 eG ecexix. (LOL) Warn 
respect to the connexion between knowledge and faith, see L. 2. 
coccxxxvi. 34. ccccxtv. 35. ccccLty. 14. L.6. Decuxxiv 2. 


évrav0a yap } miorTeg } yvwortky. DccLXxv. 18. pccixxvill. 18. 
peccx1x. 10. peccxxvi. 11. pccuxxiv. 24. L. 7. pecctvimt. 31: 
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which the Gnostic edifice is raised.” “1 Knowledge 
is superior to faith; as to be deemed worthy of 
the highest honour after being saved is superior 
to being merely saved. * Knowledge is the per- 
fection of man, as man; being perfected through 
the science (émornjunv) of Divine things, and being 
in unison with itself and the Divine Word, in 
mauners, life, and conversation. Through it 
faith is perfected, as the believer through it alone 
becomes perfect. Faith is an internal (évdiaberov) 
good ; without seeking God, it confesses him and 
glorifies him as God. Wherefore proceeding 
from this faith, and growing up in it, we ought 
through the grace of God to receive the know- 
ledge concerning him as far as it is possible.— 
Not to doubt about God, but to believe in him, 
is the foundation of knowledge.” Again’, ‘faith 


1 L. 6. deexciv. 20. See L. 2. ccccxiv. 35. L. 3. ccccnit. 24. 

* L. 7. decclxiv. 25. See page 238, Note 5. Clement here draws 
a distinction between knowledge and that wisdom (émorhpn) 
which is acquired by instruction. Yet we have seen p. 239, that 
he considered knowledge (yv@otc) to be acquired. In L. 6. 
peccxxyv. 6. he says that the science (érorhpn) which the Gnos- 
tic alone has, is a firm apprehension leading upwards to the 
knowledge of the cause through true and valid reasons. Com- 
pare L. 7. pcccxxxviu. 6. In L. 1. cccn. 6. Clement says that 
he is properly a Gnostic, who is skilled in every kind of wisdom, 
The TavTrodaThe sopiac. 

° S. L. 7. decclxv. 38. See p. 215. See also peccixxxit. 13, 
In the Eclogze ex Prophetarum Scripturis, the distinction drawn 
between the believer and the Gnostic is, that the former has re- 
ceived remission of sins from the Lord; the latter, inasmuch as 
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is a compendious knowledge of things which 
are of urgent necessity: knowledge a firm and 
valid demonstration of things received through 
faith, built upon faith through the instruction of 
the Lord, and conducting us on to an infallible 
apprehension. The first saving change is from 
heathenism to faith; the second from faith to 
knowledge : which being perfected in love, renders 
that which knows the friend of that which is 
known. ‘The believer merely tastes the Scrip- 
tures; the Gnostic, proceeding further, 1s an ac- 
curate index (yv@pnwyr) of the truth; as in matters 
of ordinary life the artificer is superior to the com- 
mon man, and can express something better than 
the common notions (rac Kowac evvolac). 


“The * Gnostic honours God, and returns him 
thanks for the knowledge how to regulate his life, 
not in any definite place, or in any select temple, 


he no longer sins, receives from himself remission of his remain- 
ing sins. xv. See Quis Dives Salvatur. pcptvu. 36. We can- 
not believe without instruction (karnyxijoewe), or apprehend with- 
out knowledge. xxvii. 

1S. L. 7. pccexct, 11. Seep. 219. For other marks of dis- 
tinction between the believer and the Gnostic, see S. L. 6. 
pecLxx. 31. pccxcevi. 26. pecevi. 15. L. 7. peccLxxvim. 10. 
where hope is also mentioned. 

* S. L. 7. peccr1. 21. See p. 211. Speaking of the manner of 
life of the Gnostic, Clement says, that it fits him for the habit of 
eternal life. L. 4. ptxxvu. 29. Referring to Clement of Rome, 
he speaks of walking in Gnostic holiness, €v dovrnre yyworikn, 
L. 1. cooxxxix, 6. 
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or on certain appointed festivals and days, but 
throughout his whole life, in every place, whether 
he is alone, or in company with those who believe 
as he does.—He is persuaded that God is present 
every where, and not confined within certain 
appointed places; he dares not, therefore, to 
be intemperate either by night or day, as if he 
thought that he could be removed from the view of 
God. { Making his whole life a festival, and per- 
suaded that God is present every where, whether 
he tills the ground, or navigates the ocean, in 
every transaction of life he sings psalms of praise 
and thanksgiving. Being more intimately united 
to God, he is at once grave and cheerful in all 
things ; grave, on account of his conversion to the 
Deity ; cheerful, with reference to the worldly 
goods which God gives him. The * prophet thus 
commends the excellence of knowledge: Teach 
me goodness, and discipline, and knowledge, ascending 
upwards to that wherein perfection principally con- 
sists. This is the truly kingly man; this is the 
Holy Priest of God.—He never mixes with the 
promiscuous crowds in the theatre. He admits not, 
even in his dreams, that which is said, or done, 
or seen, for the sake of pleasure. He neither 
gratifies his smell with expensive perfumes, nor 
his taste with exquisite dishes and variety of wines ; 


1 Psalm cxix. 66. according to the Septuagint version. 
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he renders not his soul effeminate by wreaths of 
fragrant flowers; he refers the virtuous enjoyment 
of all those gifts to God who gives them, thanking 
Him for the gift and the use, and for the reason 

which is given him. He rarely attends convivial 
meetings, excepting in order to promote friendship 
and concord ; being convinced that God knows 
and hears all things, not only the voice, but the 
thought.” Distinguishing between the perfection 
of the common believer and of the Gnostic, Cle- 
ment ‘says, ‘‘ that the perfection of the former con- 
sists in abstinence from evil, of the latter in doing 
good.” * Again, ‘‘ the Gnostic knows sin itself, not 
merely that particular sin of which he repents, (for 
this is common to all believers,) but whatever is 
sin; for he does not merely condemn this or that 
sin, but sin altogether ; nor does he know what 

this or that man has done amiss, but insists that | 
sin is not to be committed. Wherefore there is a 
twofold repentance: one common, on account of 
having sinned ; the other understands the nature 


1S. L. 6. pcctxx. 30. See pecxci. 37. pecxcvii. 26. L. 4. 
pexx. 4. L. 7. pccchxxv. 24. peccLxx1x. 33. L. 7. pcccLxxx. 
25. Clement says, that good works accompany knowledge as 
the shadow does the body. L. 7. pccctxxxu. 29. 

* S. L. 6. pcctxxxvit. 40. See p. 196. According to the com- 
mentator on the first Epistle of St. John, the Gnostic (Intellector) 
necessarily fulfils the moral duties ; but he who fulfils the moral 
duties is not necessarily a Gnostic. mix.52. The reference is to 
1 Joan. il. 3. kal éy rourp yryvwoKoper OTL Eyvwkapey avrov, Eav 
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of sin, and persuades us in the first instance to ab- 
stain from sin; the consequence of which is that 


4°22 


we do not sin ?. 


‘* The prayer of the Gnostic differs from that of 
a common believer, both as to its manner and its 
objects. The * Gnostic prays only in thought, 
and obtains that for which he prays. * Common 
believers pray for that which they do not possess, 
and ask for that which is seemingly, not really, 
good. The Gnostic prays for the permanence of 
that which he possesses, and asks that he may be 
fitted for that to which he will hereafter be trans- 
ferred, and that what he shall receive (I omit the 
negative particle) may be permanent. He prays 
for the permanent possession of that which is really 
good, the good of the soul.”” * Again: ‘‘ the Gnos- 
tic through the surpassing greatness of his piety, is 
better prepared to fail, when he asks, than to 
obtain, when he does not ask. ( His whole life is 
prayer and converse with God; and if he is pure 


1 Clement seems to suppose a state of sinless perfection pos- 
sible. rad pev 7a0n croriWepévovc, dvapapryrove O& yevopevoue. 
S. L. 7. pcccxxxvi. 19. See also pcccixxxin. 14. 

? S. L. 6. pccxc. 30. Compare L. 6. pcctxxvul. 38. L. 7. 
DeccLi. 18. pceccLiv. 8. DcccLVI. 22. 

° §. L. 7. pcccivi. 10. 

‘ §. L. 7. pccctxxv. 45. Prayer with the Gnostic is said to 
be thanksgiving. DcccLxx1x. 39. 
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from sin, he will obtain what he wishes. Y For God 
says to the righteous man: ' Ask and T will give 
you ; think, and I will do it. If a thing 1s expe- 
dient, he will immediately receive it; if inex- 
pedient, he will not ask for it, and therefore will 
not receive it: thus what he wishes will always 
be. *® The Gnostic alone is truly pious, and wor- 
ships the true God in a manner worthy of God. 
He gives to every thing the honour justly due; 
among the objects of sense, to rulers, parents, 
elders ; among things which are taught, to the 
most ancient philosophy and prophecy; among 
the objects of the understanding, to that which is 
eldest in origin; to the beginning or principle 
without time and without beginning, the first- 
fruits of things (arapynv TOY OVTWY), the Son, 
from whom we learn the supreme Cause, the | 
Father of the universe, the oldest and most be- 
neficent of all things, no longer delivered to us 
by the voice, but to be reverenced with awe and 
silence and holy wonder; revealed by the Lord, 
as far as it is possible for learners to understand, 
but understood by those who are elected to know- 
ledge by him—by those of whom the apostle says, 
that * their senses are exercised. To the Gnostic then 


* This sentence is quoted in other places. S. L. 6. pcctxxviu. 
39. pecxce. 35. 
’ 8. L. 7, pecoxxix, 25. ° Heb. v. 14. 
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the worship of God is a continual watchfulness over 
the soul, an employment about the Deity through 
unceasing love.”’ 


{the ‘ excellence of the Gnostic character con- 
sists, not in controlling the desires, and wishes, 
and passions, but in being exempt from them> In 
him the struggle between inclination and the sense 
of duty has ceased; because they coincide. * He 
fasts; but he understands that the true fasting 
consists in abstinence from evil in act, in word, in 
thought. { *'The sacrifice which he offersis a will- 
ing separation from the body and its affections. \ Ne 
*Though prepared to shed his blood in the cause 
of the Gospel, he considers the true confession of 
God to consist ina pure and holy life. One who 
so lives is a martyr, whatever the mode of his 
departure from this life. 


* See with respect to continence or temperance (éyxpdrea), 
S. L. 3. pxxxvi. 29. L. 4. pcxxvi. 40. With respect to the 
Gnostic exemption from passion (drdOea), S. L. 2. cocchxxxiv. 
3. L. 4. pDLxxxi. 25. L. 6. pcctxxv. 25. pccLxxvi. 23. pccxcvil. 
31. L.7. pecc~xxxi. 17. peccLxxxvi. 14, Quis Dives Salve- 
fur. opensiLvi. 16. 

28. L. 6. pecxcr. 18. L. 7. pecctuxxvit. 20. 

° S. L. 5. pctxxxvi. 10, quoted in p. 183. See L. 7. 
Dcccxxxvi. 27. DcccL. 29. 

* ei roivuy i) mpdc Oedv oOporoyia paprupia éorl, maoa ¥ 
KaBapec rodtrevoapéevn Puy?) per’ Exvyvwoewc Tov Oeov, t) Tai¢ 
évToAaic émaknkovla, pdprue éorl Kal Biw kal Aoyw, Owe Tore 
Tov owparoc amadAarrnra. S. L. 4. puxx. 22, quoted in p. 
159. Note 2, See p~xxxvul. 19. pxcvu. 6.. pcvi. 18. 
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Clement uses various terms to express the supe- 
rior excellence and dignity of the Gnostic. ‘‘ He is 
the ' elect. The? seed of Abraham, the servants 
of God, are the called; the sons of Jacob, they 
who by supplanting (wrepvicayrec) overcome the 
works of wickedness, are the elect. He is the 
Spiritual * Levite ; * the Divine philosopher ; the 
true Israelite. He is the ° Friend and Son, as 
contradistinguished from the servant, of God. ° He 
is equal to the angels. He is a ’ King. He 
®imitates Christ, as far as it is possible for man, 


1 kay poor Tov éxrexrov Tivec. S. L. 4. pcxxvu. 14. So 
éx dvaQécewc EKNEKTIc, OV Ayarne yvworikic. Dcxiv. 4 See L. 4, 
DEXL.,.96. Le.) 12.neccnt. 19. .peccixvi. O72) Jn ipecxenr 28. 
and in the tract Quis Dives Salvetur, pcpLtv. 30. we find 
mention of some who are rwy éxXexrwy éxdexrorepo.. See L. 
7. DCCCLXXXVII. 33. mpdc ye Tov ébeiteypévwy eic yv@our. 
peccxxix. 41. cara rv Kriow riy édetheypévny. DCCCLXXVIII. 
6. riv Wuxi thy ebereypevny. DCCCLXXXIXx. 31. ; 

278, 1. 6. DOCLEX. OF. 

27971. O.) DOLIK, o4, .DULXIX. ‘28. 

* S. L. 6. pecxci1. 37. Compare the Ecloge ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis. XXXII. 

® ée rov dyabov kal miorov dovdov perafaivwy Ov dyarne eic 
gitov. S. L. 7. peccrxvu. 46. perariBeic ex dovdsiac ic 
vioNeciay. DCCCLXxxiI. 26. See also pcccLxxxix. 32. Quis 
Dives Salvetur. pcpxxx1x. 43. The Gnostic is first dovdAoc 
vopupoc, then miordc Oeparwy, then vidc. L. 1. cccexxi. 38. 
pidog is opposed to mordc. L.7. peccxt. 17. See also L. 4. 
DLXvIlI. 15. 

6 §.L. 6. pecxci. 33. L. 7. peccctxvi. 8. we dv Hon Kat 
isdy'yedoc. DCCCLXXIX. 24. 

7 §. L. 6. peccr. 8. pcccxvil. 5. peccx1x. 15. peccxxy. 37. 
L,. 7. Decexn. as.) ncceris, 19, pceocuxxvie 16; 

° P..L, La el. Jonyi 24. Steed. con. 6. Gots. aie 
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putting on in a certain degree the qualities of the 
Lord, in order that he may be assimilated to God. 
‘He actually becomes God. * He is Divine and 
Holy, bearing God, and borne or inspired by 
God. He is a *God, walking in the flesh.” 


‘‘The * Gnostic must pass through a course of 
probation and discipline before he can attain to 
perfection. ° This perfection is attained, when he 
as it were hangs upon (kxpeuacby) the Lord, 
through faith, and knowledge, and love; and as- 
cends with him thither where is the God and guar- 
dian of our faith and love. Knowledge is, therefore, 


S:L: 1. cccxtyn. 6. L.2. ccccum. 10. ccccnxxt. 7. ccecxcrx. 
19.7 i. 3. pxxx. 10. pxin. 30.. L..4. pev. 40. pDexxym: 32. 
DOseat. b. 21.. Dexn, o0,, S. 1b. 6.. DccLXxXVia2o.,) DCCLES VUE 
34. peccxvil. 11. 14. L. 7. peccxxx. 28. pcccxxxv. 35. 
peccxxxvi. 3. See Notes 9, 10. p. 232. 

1 xn Tore dpa avOpwroc yévnrat Oedc. C. vit. 32. quoted in p. 
40, Note 1. See rxxt. 26. 32. rxxxvi1. 338. P.L. 1. c. 12. 
civi. 33. S. L. 2. ccccrxxxtv. 24. ccccxciv. 30. rovrw cuvaroy 
TO TOOTH TOY yywoTLKOY jon yevéoOa Oedv. S. L. 4. Dcxxxt. 9. 
pexxxil. 11, 23. pexiit. 5. otrwe dvvapuy aPovoa KupLaK}y 1 
uy?) pererg eivac Bede, L. 6. pccxcvu. 11. peccmt. 17. DeccLxvI. 
5. L. 7. pecctxv. 17. pecexc. 28. Eclogz ex Prophetarum Scrip- 
turis. XXVII. 

? Ocioc dpa 6 yrwortkoc, kal dn dytoc, Oeopopwy Kat Oeopopov- 
pevoc. S.L. 7. pecctxxxu. 7. Compare L. 6. pcecxcn. 19. 

° éy oaokt reouTohwy Dedc. S.L. 7. peccxciv. 36. 

Taira yyworuie doxkjoewc tooyupvacpara, S. L. 4, DexXxIv. 
17. The progress is said to be from faith through love to 
knowledge. pcxxvi. 22. See also L. 7. pcccxxxiv. 17. 

SS da tx Gece. 6. 
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given to them who are meet and selected for it; 
inasmuch as it requires much preparation and 
exercise both to hear what is said, and to regulate 
the life and conversation, and to advance to that 
righteousness which is beyond the righteousness 
of the law.” Sometimes in speaking of this prepa- 
ration and perfection, Clement ‘borrows the ex- 
pressions, used with reference to initiation into 
the heathen mysteries. < The ? final state of the 
Gnostic is perpetual contemplation of God.7 In 
this consists his blessedness. * The Gnostic soul, in 


1 kara thy éxonreny Oewpiay yvwoewc. S. L. 1. cocxxiv. 46. 
CcCCXLVI. 20. ccccxxiv. 33, quoted in p. 130. L.2. ccccriv. 8. L. 
5. DCLXXXV. 38. DcLXxx1x. 8. Compare L. 4. pixiv. 31. 

* mooopéver TH Oewolary didiw drokardoractc. Li. 7. DCCCLXV. 
24. Compare L. 2. ccccrxtx. 11. L. 5. pccxxxu. 30. dyrixpuc 
Tedelay OiKaoobyny vroypage, Epyy Te Kal Dewoig teTANPOPEVHY- 
L. 4. pevit. 32. See also L. 6. peccrt. 24. L. 7. pcccxxx. 11. 

° §.L. 7. pcccxxxv. 22. Gnostic souls are compared to the 
wise virgins. L. 7. pccctxxv.31. See pecctxxxu. 17. Cle- 
ment applies to the perfect Gnostic the epithet wovadicoc, mean- 
ing thereby that he has raised himself to a resemblance to God 
by becoming superior to all affection or passion, and consequently 
always remains in one and the same unchangeable habit of mind. 
L. 4. pexxxu. 12. Thus he never wavers in faith, but is in- 
dissolubly united to the Word. pcxxxv. 22. Compare L. 7. 
peccLix. 15. L. 3. pxxu. 31, quoted in p. 242, Note 4. 00x) 7@ Evi 
xapaxrnpiera. L. 7. pecctxxu.31. Inthe Comment on the first 
Epistle of St. John, we find, Monas namque Dei opus est : dyas 
autem et quicquid praeter Monadem constat, ex vite perversitate 
contingit. mix.6. So C. 1xxi. 21. cic piav dydrny ovvay- 
Ojvat ot TodXOl, Kara THY Tie povaceKije ovoiac Evwouy, orevowpeEr 
ayaboepyoupevor dvadoywe Evornra Olwkwper, THY dyabny exlnrovy- 
rec povada. Itis saidS. L. 3. px. 1. that Epiphanes introduced 
the Monadic Gnosis. 
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the grandeur of contemplation, passes beyond the 
state of the several holy orders, with reference to 
which the blessed mansions of the gods are al- 
lotted ; and reputed holy among the holy, trans- 
ferred in a state of integrity from souls which are 
in a similar state (oAac ef oA@y), advancing con- 
tinually from better to better places, embraces 
not the Divine contemplation ‘in a mirror or 
through a glass, but feasts eternally upon the 
vision in all its clearness—that vision with which 
the soul, smitten with boundless love, can never 
be satiated—and enjoys inexhaustible gladness 
for endless ages, honoured by a permanent con- 
tinuance in all excellence. This is the contem- 
plation attained to by the pure in heart; this is 
the operation (1 evéeyaa) of the perfect Gnostic, 
to hold intercourse with God through the great 
High Priest, resembling the Lord to the utmost of 
his power in every exercise of piety towards God.” 


‘<2 The Gnostic possesses the true logic, which 
alone leads to true wisdom; that wisdom is a Di- 
vine power, knowing things as they are, having in 
itself perfection, exempt from all passion ; not to 
be obtained without the Saviour, who, by the 


' See S.L. 4. dixviii. 35. 

* S.L. 1. ececxxv. 21. See p. 180. L.6. ccxcrx. 7. The 
Gnostic does not merely possess knowledge, but becomes know- 
ledge. L.4. pixxx. 26. 
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Divine Word, removes from the eye of the soul 
the film of ignorance spread over it by evil con- 
versation, and gives us that which is best, the 
power of discerning between God and man.” 


‘«The Gnostic’ possesses the true and spiritual 
meaning of the Scriptures ; that Gnostic explana- 
tion, to which reference is made, when ? Isaiah is 
directed to take a new book and to write certain 
things in it; the Spirit thereby predicting that the 
sacred knowledge, which was then unwritten, be- 
cause it was not yet known, should afterwards be 
published through the Scriptures. For from the 
beginning it had been spoken only to the inielli- 
gent. But as soon as the Saviour taught the Apos- 
tles, * the tradition (before unwritten) of the writ- 
ten word was delivered unto us, inscribed on new. 
hearts by the power of God, according to the re- 
newal of the book.” 


The Gnostic has also a * physiology peculiar to 
himself, which is derived from the history of the 
creation of the world. 


* deelxxviii. 18. 6 vopoc, rvevpariKde Oy, Kal yyworiK@c voovpe- 
voc. S. L. 3. pxi1x. 16. Compare L. 6. pcciix. 31. pecxcvin. 


Wille we wees la.00, DCCCVTL'7¢ 

° i tiie éyypadov dypadoc HOn Kal cic Hpude cvadidorar wapa- 
coate. 

* ry TO ovTe yvworuhy dvowdoyiay peremer. S. L, 4, 


DLXIvV, 30; 37. 
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(Clement speaks of ‘different degrees of reward 
proportioned to different degrees of advancement 
in righteousness; to the Gnostic he assigns the 
highest. *‘* He, who cleaves to the Lord in Spirit, 
becomes a spiritual body, by a more excellent union. 
He is wholly a Son, a holy man, exempt from pas- 
sion, a Gnostic, perfect, formed by the teaching of 
the Lord ; to the end that, being brought into im- 
mediate union with the Lord in act, and word, and 
in the very spirit, he may receive the mansion due 
to one who has thus advanced to mature man- 
hood.” ) Clement speaks of this as a mere sketch ; 
the whole mystery is not to be displayed to com- 
mon eyes. Referring to Psalm xv. 1. he * says, 
that ‘‘ the Gnostic will * rest in the holy mountain 


1-2 , Mi \ \ wf 99 ¢7 ~ t 
avadoywe aoa Kat povat TouKLAQaL KaT AGLaY TWY TLOTEVOAVTWY. 


S. L. 6. pecxevir. 22. Compare L. 4. prxxix. 29. Of these » 
mansions (ovat) he describes three. ra trofeInkdra év To vag 
Tov Qeov, bc éoTtvy i) Taoa ExKAnola—O Khijpog Ev vaw Kvupiov 
Aupnpéorepoc— 70 vrepberikov, EvOa 6 Kupide éorey. Compare 
pecxcll. 86. pecxciv. 7. L.7. peccxxxv. 24. pecctiv. 26. 

? 6 0€ Ko\NWpEVOC TO Kupiw év TrevparL, TYEVpATLKOY GHpa, TO 
dtagopoy rij¢ ovvdcov yévoc (there seems here to be an allusion to 
the dtagopoy oréoua of the Valentinians, as afterwards in the 
word poppovpevoc to the Valentinian notion that the appearance 
of the Saviour gave form to the elect seed. See Excerpta ex 
Theodoti Scriptis. ~txx1x.) vioe ovroc aac, avOpwroc &ywc, 
amabijc, yvwortkoc, TédELoc, popgovpevoc TH TOV Kupiov CrdackaXéa, 
iva On), Kal Epyw kal Noy Kal ab’To TO TrEvpaTL TpOGEXIIC YEVOpE- 
voc TO Kupi, ryv povijy éxeivny Tiv Opettopévny TY OvTWE aTnY- 
dpwpévy awodabn. S.L. 7. pceccrxxxvi. 1. 

° S. L. 6. deexciii. 36. 

* In L. 6. decex. 8. Clement speaks of exemption from pas- 
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of the Lord, in the Church above; in which are 
collected the divine philosophers, the true Israel- 
ites, the pure in heart, in whom is no guile; they 
who do not remain in the 1 Hebdomas of rest, but 
by well-doing, after the divine likeness, look up 
to the inheritance in the Ogdoas. * Perpetually 
advancing in the work of amelioration, the 
Gnostic hastens, through the holy Hebdomas, to 


sion; and in P. L. 1. c. 5. cxvi. 1. of knowledge, as the rest 
of the Gnostic. In L. 7. pcccixy. 31. he speaks of the Gnos- 
tic, as passing through the several stages of initiation, until he 
arrives at the highest place of rest, where he contemplates 
God, with full knowledge and comprehension (éruornporviceic Kat 
karadnmrecac (see L. 6. pcc~xxi. 29) émomrever), face; to face. 
For the perfection of the Gnostic soul is to rise above every 
purification and ministerial service, and to be, by proximate 
union, with God. So again pcecLxxt. 1. jy Kupupavordrny 
TpokoTHy ) yvworcn Wuxi} apdver, kafapad rédXeov yevomern, 
To0cwToY mpdC TEdcwTOY Opay aidiwe Karakwupérvn TOY Tay- 
rokparooa Ody? wvevparexy yao OAn yEevoméevn, TOC TO oVYyEVES 
Xwpnoaca, ev mvEevpariuKH TH exkAnola pever cic THY dvaravory 
rou Ocov. See P. L. c. 13. cxx. 2. 

* By the Hebdomas, according to the Gnostic doctrine, was 
meant the rest from evil-doing, with reference to the Jewish 
Sabbath; by the Ogdoas, the creation of man anew to a life of 
active well-doing, with reference to the day of our Lord’s resur- 
rection, the first or eighth day. See S.L. 4. pexu. 23. L. 6. 
peccx. 8. In L: 4. pexxxvi. 11. with reference to the Ogdoas, 
Clement quotes Ezek. xliv. 27. and afterwards (21) says that the 
Ogdoas means the immoveable sphere, which is next to the in- 
telligible world. cite kai i) azAarijc ywopa,  Anowdlovea To 
vonT@ Kdopm, dyooac héyouro. See Neander, p. 76. Compare 
L. 5. petxvi. 80. pecxciv. 2. pecxut. 2. 36. L.6. perxvin. 
15. pecexty2s. dis.) DUCCLEX XIV.) 156 

+3. GD. 7. decelxvi. 10. 
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the paternal habitation, the mansion of the Lord, 
about to become, so to speak, an eternally perma- 
nent light, in every respect unchangeable.” Cle- 
ment *speaks also of the Gnostic, as obtaining a 
place on the right hand of the sanctuary, with re- 
ference apparently to Matt. xxv. 33. 


We have ? seen that Clement, at the end of the 
Sixth Book of the Stromata, speaks of himself as 
having made a statue of the Gnostic. But far 
from having made a statue, he has not even com- 
pleted a single part or member: the most that can 
be said is, that in his work may be found the ma- 
terials, out of which a statue may be made. To 
give to those materials something approaching to 
a definite form, has been my design in the present 
Chapter. If the reader should think that it has 
been very imperfectly accomplished, I must plead 
in my excuse the rambling and desultory cha- 
racter of the Stromata. It is no easy task to 
arrange and reduce to order the notices scattered 
throughout a work, which the author professes 
himself to have composed with a purposed neglect 
of arrangement and order. 


While these sheets have been passing through 
the press, the ‘‘ Remains of the late Alexander 


1 §.L. 4. dixx. 42.. dlxxvi. 30. 
> Page 205. 
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Knox, Esq.” have fallen into my hands. In his 
letter to D. Parken, Esq. on the character of 
mysticism, having said that “all the earlier 
Fathers maintained the attainableness of a state (the 
a7va0ea of Clement) in which the conflict of the 
mind with itself—with its internal appetites, acted 
upon by external objects—is over, in consequence 
of the whole inner and outer man being brought 
into willing subjection to the law of God, and spi- 
rituality being not so much an effort, as a nature,”’ 
he ‘adds, ‘‘ the first that made this state the sub- 
ject of direct description, was Clemens Alexan- 
drinus in the Sixth and Seventh Books of the 
Stromata; his Gnostic being identically the mys- 
tic of a later period.’”’ He afterwards says, that 
‘« Clement’s portraiture of the perfect Christian is 
one of the noblest things of the kind that the 
world ever saw; yet the assertions cannot al- 
ways be defended.” I have stated my own 
opinion to be, that Clement’s description is not so 
much a portraiture of the perfect Christian, as a 
representation of different portions of the Gnostic 
character, thrown upon the canvass without order 
or connexion. I do not think that Clement had 
formed to himself a well defined notion of the cha- 


1 Tom.i. p. 318. It is scarcely correct to say that Clement’s 
Gnostic is 7dentically the mystic of a later period; though his 
speculative or contemplative (Oewpyrex7) religion naturally paved 
the way to the introduction of mysticism. 
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racter which he meant to draw. His anxiety to 
place Christianity in such a light as might con- 
ciliate the favour of the learned heathen, caused 
him to assimilate the model of Christian, as much 
as possible to that of philosophical, perfection ; 
and, as his view was continually passing from the 
one to the other, it necessarily became indistinct. 
To the same anxiety I trace his frequent use of 
the terms employed in the Greek philosophy. 


No man could have been better fitted to do 
that which Clement designed to do—to draw 
the portrait of the true Gnostic—than Mr. Knox 
himself ; who retired from public life at a time 
when its fairest prospects were opening upon him, 
in order to cultivate personal religion ; or, to bor- 
row his own language, to elevate himself to the 
unclouded apprehension of the great and good God. 
‘His remarks on the growth of mysticism show how 
clear and how just were his views of the subject; 
and how capable he was of pointing out and 
enforcing the connexion between contemplative 
and active religion, in the neglect of which lies 
the error of the mystic. It is in this respect that 
Clement’s description of the Gnostic character is 


most defective. 2 


1 Tom. i. p.315. See also p. 292. 
* The perusal of Mr. Knox’s Remains has made me acquainted 
with the following passage of the writings of John Wesley. 
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‘By salvation I mean a present deliverance from sin; a reco- 
very of the divine nature; the renewal of our souls, after the 
image of God, in righteousness and true holiness ; in justice, 
mercy, and truth. Now without faith we cannot thus be saved, 
for we cannot rightly serve God, unless we love him; and we 
cannot love him, unless we know him; neither can we know God 
but by faith. Therefore, salvation by faith is only, in other words, 
the love of God by the knowledge of God, or the true recovery of 
the image of God by a true spiritual acquaintance with him.” I 
transcribe the passage on account of its resemblance to one which 
occurs in the Stromata. L. 7. peccrxv. 5. quoted in p. 215. I 
know not whether John Wesley had read Clement. I learn 
from Mr. Knox that he was acquainted with the spiritualists of 
the Romish Church. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I Have remarked that Clement’s object in com- 
posing the Stromata was to describe the true 
Gnostic, and at the same time to guard his readers 
against the erroneous representations put forth by 
the Valentinians and other heretics. He ‘speaks 
of the winds of heresies which puff up—of * men 
who are puffed up with knowledge—of * knowledge 
falsely so called—of *men who preach a new and 
strange knowledge. ° Among the professors of 
this knowledge falsely so called, he particularly 
mentions Valentinus, Basilides, Julius Cassianus, 
Marcion, Prodicus, and Heracleo. °One notion 


a i 1.6.5, CVI. Oo: 

Po. 1. c.G. exu. 3a) cxmine I 

° S.L. 2. eccelvii. 5. from 1 Tim. vi. 20. Clement adds 
that the heretics, on account of this passage, rejected the Epis- 
tles to Timothy. Beausobre, Histoire du Manichéisme, Tom. ii. 
p- 5, doubts whether the charge applied to Basilides; but ac- 
cording to Jerome (Preface to Com. on Ep. to Titus) Basilides 
rejected the Epistles to Timothy, to Titus, and to the Hebrews. 
Neander thinks that Jerome did not distinguish accurately be- 
tween the Gnostic sects, and confounded Basilides with Marcion. 
On the Gnostic Systems, p. 67. See L.3. pxxv. 4. PLxtt. 16. 
Dias, DECCLIV..do. 

Poe. DEVE... * 8.1. 7. pecexeyt. re. 

“ Sy lads De 24,  E..6. -pecnes. 15. peoxci. 34,” hes 
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common to several of these heretics was, that the 
human race was divided into three kinds, differing 
by nature, and appointed from their birth to dif- 
ferent destinations. One kind was destined to 
perfection. To this kind ' Basilides gave the title 
of the election (écAoyn), and said that it was a 
stranger to the world, being by nature above the 
world. *It knew God by nature, and was by 
nature faithful and elect. * Faith was, therefore, 
a natural endowment, which discovered all truth 
without the aid of demonstration, by an intellec- 
tual apprehension. ‘There was a peculiar faith 
and election in correspondence with each interval 
or order, of the spiritual world. The worldly faith 
of every nature followed as by consequence the 
election above the world; and to the faith of each 


pecexct. 46. Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis. xxvi. Let me 
here state that I do not profess to give a systematic account of 
the opinions of the different Gnostic sects ; but merely to collect 
the notices of them scattered over Clement’s writings. 

18. L. 4. pcexxxix. 29. cat evrevOev Eévyy tiv éxdoyyy Tov 
Kéapov 0 Bao eidne cihnpevar Eyet, we av UTEPKOG [LOY pice 
ovcay. See vc. 15. See also P. L. 1. c.6. exv. 15. where 
Clement maintains that all are alike capable of attaining to sal- 
vation, and cxvi. 40. Beausobre says that the election con- 
sisted in a Divine illumination, which constituted the spiritual, 
as distinguished from the animal and material man. Tom. ii. 
p. 86. Still the illumination was originally imparted to a par- 
ticular class. The name éxAoy)) was probably taken from Rom. 
Xi. 7.) Seem, au. §. Dxix 14. pry..d6.) L. 4. pexivy. 9x eit. 
DcLxxxIv. 10. pcxcvi. 32. Neander, p. 56. 

*.S. L,.o. exit. 38. pexiv. 10. 

* 1. 2. cccexxxii. 31. ccccxxxiv. 4. See Neander, p. 57. 
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there was a corresponding hope. Clement in com- 
bating this notion, observes that, ‘‘ according to it 
faith was no longer a perfect exercise (kardo0wua) 
of the will, or a‘ rational assent ; and that neither 
did the believer deserve reward, nor the unbeliever 
punishment ; nor was the appearance of the Saviour 


necessary to re-illuminate (avadauac) fallen nature.” 


Clement * quotes a passage from the twenty-third 
book of the Exegetics of Basilides, from which it 
appears that he believed in the pre-existence of 
the soul, and thought that it suffered punishment 
here on account of offences committed in another 
life ; the elect soul suffering to its honour through 
martyrdom ; other souls being purified by their 
appropriate punishment. He appears to have 
adopted this notion in order to clear the Provi- 
dence of God from the imputation of evil. ‘‘ He 
will,” he says, ‘‘ have recourse to any expedient 
rather than allow the truth of this imputation.” 


For instance, in the case of * martyrs, he supposes 


1§. L. 5. pextv. 6. See Neander, pp. 56. 59.82. Basilides 
defined faith an assent of the soul to something which does not 
affect the senses, because it is not present ; and hope, an expec- 
tation of possessing good, L. 2. ceccxiut. 30. 

* 8S. L. 4. pxcrx. 18. pc. 37. Beausobre, Tom. ii. p. 3. sup- 
poses this work to have been a commentary on the Gospels, or 
rather on St. Matthew’s Gospel. See also Tom.i. p.39. In 
Jerome’s account of Agrippa Castor, it is said that Basilides 
composed twenty-four books on the Gospel. See Eusebius, 
Tis 4589 7 * See Neander, p. 53. 
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that, although they suffer in appearance because 
they are Christians, yet they have committed secret 
sins ; or if they have not sinned im act, that they 
have sinned in inclination, or have, like an infant, 
a sinful nature, and have only been prevented 
from sinning in act by want of opportunity; or 
that they have sinned in a previous state of 
existence. In answer to this reasoning the Ortho- 
dox appealed to the example of Christ, who was 
without sin, and yet suffered. Basilides rejoined 
that Christ was a man, and that no man was free 
from stain. Clement’ here accuses Basilides of 
deifying the Devil, and making the Lord a man 
liable to sin. 


2 Basilides was one of the heretics who intro- 


duced two gods, the good God, and the Demi- 


1 L. 4. per. 17. See Beausobre, T. ii. pp. 25, 26. Neander, 
pp. 41. 49. 51. and the interpretation given by the followers of 
Basilides to Exod. xx. 5. in the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, 
xxvill. where we find the notion of the passage of the soul 
through different bodies in order to effect its purification. 

? 8. L. 5. pexc. 41. Compare L. 3. pxzu. 7. Beausobre 
says that Basilides acknowledged one Supreme God, whom he 
called the Father, T.ii. p.6. In one place Basilides is repre- 
sented to have given the title of "Apywy and 6 péytoroc Oede to 
the Demiurge. S.L. 2. cccextvin. 1. ccccxiix. 2. But the 
passage in the fourth book. pcr. 30. to which Beausobre refers, 
T. ii. p. 15. expresses rather the opinions of Valentinus, than of 
Basilides. See also T. il. p. 19. Neander says that the Demiurge 
was not opposed, but in subordination, to God, carrying on 
the dispensation without knowing that he did. pp. 38. 47. 
53. 63. 
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urge. Clement ‘mentions incidentally that Ba- 
silides placed Justice and her daughter Peace, as 
Hypostases, in his Ogdoas. From *the nature of 
the good God it followed that the fulfilment of his 
will consisted in loving all things, since all things 
have a relation to the universe (ap0c ro wav), 


coveting nothing, and in hating nothing. 


* The theory of Basilides respecting human nature 
was, that the passions or affections were certain spi- 
rits appended essentially (kar’ ovciay) to the rational 
soul, in consequence * of some original confusion of 
principles or elements—that to these were after- 
wards attached other spirits of spurious and _ hete- 
rogeneous natures, as of the wolf, the monkey, the 
lion, the goat—that the peculiarities of these spirits 


1S. L. 4. pexxxvu. 22. See Beausobre, T.ii. p.6. Nean- 
der, p. 34. 

2 S.L. 4. per. 44. Compare L.7. pccctxxx1. 18. See 
Neander, p. 59. 

(ob. 2. CCCCLexxvilr, I. 

* kara Tiva Tapayov Kal ovyxvawy doxikijv. 4. See Neander, 
pp: 37. 54. Beausobre, Tom. ii. p. 21, who quotes passages from 
the Eclogze ex Prophetarum Scripturis, in which it is said that 
impure spirits are twined about the soul, vir. that material ener- 
gies are separated from the soul by the spirit in baptism, xxv., and 
in which the affections of the soul are called spirits influencing it 
by suggestion, xtvi. It may be inferred from these passages 
that the Eclogz were not the work of Clement. In S.L. 3. 
pxxvi. 19, Clement mentions heretics who maintained that the 
human body was formed by different powers: the upper parts 
down to the navel were the work of higher or more Divine art; 
the lower parts of inferior art. 
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hovering about the soul, assimilated its desires to 
those of the several animals, and caused it to imi- 
tate their actions. As the desires corresponded to 
the peculiarities of things animate, so the habits 
of the soul corresponded to the properties of things 
inanimate, which were appended to it. Thus 
hardness of heart corresponded to the property 
of adamant. On this theory Clement justly re- 
marks that, ‘it represents man as a species of 
Trojan horse, enclosing a host of different spirits 
in one body.” He quotes also a passage from a 
tract of Isidorus, the son of Basilides, entitled, 
'« Concerning the Adventitious Soul,” from which 
it appears that Isidorus was alive to the objection 
which might be urged against this theory—that it 
afforded men a plea for justifying their bad actions 
by *the plea of necessity. Isidorus held the. 
opinion of the Pythagoreans that man had two 


souls (1) oyun and 7 aoyn). 


Pursuing the notion of three different kinds of 
men, so constituted from their birth, Basilides 


*said on the subject of marriage, that ‘‘ Some men 


1 éy ro Tept Moospvove Wuyijic. 21. Isidorus here applies the 
epithet povopepyic to the soul; he must, therefore, have thought 
that the doctrine of appendages was not inconsistent with its 
simplicity. See Neander, p. 55. 

* Tsidorus denied that this plea was well founded ; man might 
resist the violence of the appended spirits. 

* $.L. 8. dvii.4.  Basilides is here explaining Matth. xix. 
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had a natural aversion to the female sex; such 
men did well not to marry. Others abstained 
from marriage through worldly considerations, or 
physical defect. Others, because the cares inci- 
dent toa married life would distract their attention 
from their spiritual interests. If, however, a man 
who abstained from marriage, lived in a state of 
perpetual conflict with his passions, and of appre- 
hension lest he should be overcome by them, and 
consequently could not keep his thoughts undi- 
videdly fixed upon his heavenly hopes, he ought to 
marry; to such the Apostolic exhortation was 
addressed, Lt is better to marry than burn.” On 
the subject of the remission of sins, Basilides 
‘maintained that only involuntary sins, and sins 


done in ignorance, were remitted. 


* According to Clement, Basilides flourished in 


12. On this subject Clement quotes a passage from Isidorus, in 
which he appears to pronounce a man in a state of imperfection, 
who is under the necessity of praying that he may not fall into 
incontinence ; and recommends such a man to marry. He says 
that some acts which are natural to man are not necessary, and 
instances the use of marriage. The passage is taken from a 
Treatise on Morals. prx. 21. See Neander, p. 60. | 

1S. L. 4. dexxxiv. 1. | See Neander, p. 52. 

2S. L. 7. decexeviii. 10. ded. 8. decclxxxii. 1. In the ac- 
count of Agrippa Castor given by Jerome in his Catalogue of 
Ecclesiastical Writers, it is said that Basilides died at Alexandria 
in the reign of Adrian; but doubts are entertained respecting 
the correctness of the reading. See Beausobre, Tom. i. p. 39. 
Note 8. Neander inclines to the opinion of Epiphanius that 
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the reigns of Adrian and Antoninus Pius. His 
followers pretended that he had received his doc- 
trine from Glaucias, the interpreter of Peter. 
They appealed also to the authority of Matthias, 
the Apostle. 


‘The followers of Basilides celebrated the anni- 
versary of our Lord’s baptism, having passed the 
preceding night in reading the Scriptures. They 
supposed him to have been baptised in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, on the fifteenth day of the month 
Tubi, 2. e. the ninth or tenth of January. 


2In the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, it is 
stated that ‘‘the followers of Basilides believed 
the dove which descended on Jesus at his baptism 
to be not the Holy Spirit, but the mister.” This 
statement appears to have suggested to Beausobre 
an explanation of a very obscure passage in the 
3second book of the Stromata, where Clement 


Basilides was by birth a Syrian, p.31. By the interpreter 
(Eppnvedc) of Peter, he understands the Expositor of the Eso- 
teric doctrine of Peter, p. 65. 

1 §.L. 1. ccccvin. 1. See Beausobre, T. ii. p. 29. Neander, 
p- 49, who supposes that Basilides only followed the custom of 
the Syrian churches. See also p. 81. 

2 xvi. Neander, p. 46. compares P. L. 3. c. 1. ccxt. 25. Kat 
rou pév Ocov dudkovoc, Hpoy de racdaywyoc. (Clement is speak- 
ing of the Adyoc), and S. L.5. petxvu. 2. edailovrac re Kat 
BrExovrac Ova THE THY TEWTOKTLOTWY dvakoviac. 

> eecexlviii. 3. évrav6a oi dugi rov Baotdeieny, rovro éényou- 


\ \ ‘ / , 7 ~ 
wevoe TO pyToY, avToy pasiy” Apxovra, emakovoayra THY gpa. rou 
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says, ‘‘that the followers of Basilides, in com- 
menting on the text of Scripture, The fear of G'od 
as the beginning of wisdom, arrived at the following 
extraordinary conclusion—That the Ruler of the 
world, hearing the words of the ministering spirit, 
was astonished both at the sound and at the sight, 
the announcement of the Gospel being wholly un- 
expected by him—that his astonishment was called 
fear, being the beginning or principle of the wis- 
dom which distinguishes the different hinds, and 
separates, and perfects, and restores; for he who 
is over all sends him forth, having separated not 
the world only, but also the election.”” Beausobre 
supposes Basilides to have maintained that the 
Prince or Demiurge, who was previously ignorant 
of the Gospel dispensation, hearing the words 
spoken of Jesus by the ministering spirit at his 
baptism, was astonished. That this astonishment 
was to him the beginning of a knowledge of the 


duakovoupévov Lvevparoc, exrdayivae TM TE dkKovopaTe Kal TH 
Oedpart, wap’ édridac evnyyediopévoy® Kat rv ExtAN> adrov 
poBov KrAnOjvar, doxny yevouevoy aodiac pudoxpLvyrikije Te, (see 
ccccxLIx. 16.) cal duakpiruie, Kal redewrikijc, Kal droKaracra- 
TUuKhc’ ov yap povoy TOY Kéopoy, a\Aa Kat TIY éxNoyny dvaxpivac, 
6 émi wadoumtporéurer. See the Histoire du Manicheisme, Tom. ii. 
c.3. Does it not appear from this passage that Basilides 
commented on the books of the Old Testament? See L. 6. 
pecLxvir: 18. Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis. xxvur. One 
consequence flowing from it is, that there could be no elec- 
tion, and no salvation before the baptism of Christ. See L. 5. 
DCXLY. 21. 
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mystery of redemption—the beginning of that 
wisdom which enabled him to distinguish between 
the world which he had created, and the heavenly 
world of the Supreme God ; in other words, be- 
tween the world and the election. ‘+ Beausobre’s 
supposition derives support from Clement’s com- 
ment; who says that Basilides, when he broached 
this opinion, was not aware that he was making 
the greatest, and by him much-celebrated God, 
liable to passions, by ascribing to him astonish- 
ment, which astonishment implied previous ignor- 
ance, inasmuch as ignorance precedes astonish- 
ment. Ifthen astonishment is fear, and the fear 
of God is the beginning of wisdom, then ignorance 
goes nigh to be the antecedent cause of the wisdom 
(of God; rov Ocov seems to be repeated from the 
preceding line), and of the whole formation of the. 
universe, and of the restitution of the election 
itself. Are we then to consider ignorance as a 
good, or an evil? If asa good, why should it be 
put an end to by astonishment? In that case, 
the minister, and the announcement of the Gospel, 
and the baptism, are superfluous. If as an evil, 
how happens it that evil is the cause of the greatest 
good? For unless ignorance had first existed, 


1 See Neander, p. 47. Beausobre quotes a passage from 
Tatian in support of his explanation ; but he appears to me to 
put interpretations on some of the expressions which the words 
will not bear. 
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neither would the minister have descended ; nor 
would astonishment have seized the ruler of the 
world, as they say; nor would he have received 
from fear the beginning of wisdom to enable him 
to distinguish between the election and the things 
of the world. 


'Some of the followers of Basilides appear to 
have perverted his doctrine, and to have affirmed, 
that as they were born to salvation, they must 
necessarily be saved, however vicious their lives. 
But Clement, far from charging Basilides himself 
with impurity of living, expressly acquits him of 


sanctioning any immoral practices. ~ 


Clement * quotes a passage from the First Book 
of the Commentaries of Isidorus, on the Prophet 
Parchor, in which Isidorus charges the philosophers 
generally, and Aristotle in particular, with stealing 
from the Prophetic Writings ; but whether he re- 
fers to the prophets of the Old Testament is uncer- 
tain, as he names only the prophecy of Cham. 


We will now proceed to Marcion, *who, ac- 


+ §..1L.-3. .dx. 21. 

2 L. 6. declxvii. 14. See Jerome’s Account of Agrippa 
Castor, where mention is made of the prophets, Barcabas and 
Marcob. BapkaBPde cai Bapywd. Euseb. L. 4. c. 7. See Nean- 
der, p. 64. 

> S.L. 8. decexeviii. 25. The reading of the text is we 


s 
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cording to Clement, was contemporary with Va- 
lentinus and Basilides, but old when they were 
young. He was a native of Pontus. 


Marcion held the doctrine of two gods, the 
Supreme God and the Demiurge. To the. latter 
he gave the title of ‘Just, and to the former that 
of ?Good. In like manner he called the law ° just, 
supposing it to have been given by the Demiurge, 
in contradistinction from the Gospel, which he 
called good. He supposed * also that the Demi- 


moeopuTne vewrépoic ouveyevero. But Vossius conjectured the 
true reading to be, we moeoPiracc vewrepoc. See Cave Hist. 
Lit. p. 34. Pearson Vindic. Ignat. P. 2. c. 7. 

1 GN ot pey dro Mapkiwvoe pvoy kaxjy (f. dice Kaki, i.e. THY 
yéveotv) Ek Te VANE Kakijc, Kal éx Oukaiov yevopevny Anpuovpyov. 
S.L. 3. pxv.17. Compare pxvi. 11. of giAdaogor dé Wy Emyho- 
Onpev, rap’ wy Ty yéveow KaKiy eivar doEeBGc éxpaborTec ot dro 
Mapkiwvoc kabarep idiy Odypare dpvarrovrat, ov pioet KaKY | 
Bovdevrae ravrny eivat, dAdAAd TH WuxH TH TO dANOEC diadodon. 
Pais; iivies Stick xsui8: 

? omevoorrec TpOc TOY KEKAnKOTAa ayabor, aAN’ ov Tor (f. ddAor) 
we asi, Oedv Ev AAW TOOTH. DXV. 22. Beausobre, tom. il. p. 92. 
translates Ozov év ddd\w redtw, Dieu dans un autre sens et 
d’une autre maniére, and infers from the words that Marcion did 
not assert the Demiurge to be God in the strict sense of the 
term. See Neander, p. 287. who also interprets the words, as if 
used with reference to the Demiurge. S. L. 6. pceccu. 17. 

* ri roivuy tov Népov Povrovrac (ot dd Mapkiwvoc); Kaxov 
plev ovy, ov dyoovor’ Cikawy dz, dvastédAovTEC TO dyaboy Tov 
duxaiov. §.L. 2. cceccxyix. 37. 

* gay yap ree roAphoac heyy, Magpkiwy Exdpevoc, Tov Anpuoup- 
yov owlew roy cig abroy moTEvoavTa, Kat TO Tie TOU Kupiou 
Tapovalac, EKNOYTC Kal On) Kat owlopervng THY idtay avrov owrnpiar. 


S.L. 5. pextv. 24. See Neander, p. 291. 
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urge or Creator conferred upon those who be- 
lieved in him a peculiar salvation ; such as could 
be conferred before the advent of the Lord. He 
affirmed ' Matter, and consequently the procreation 
of children, to be evil. This latter opinion, ac- 
cording to Clement, he borrowed from Plato and 
the Pythagoreans; from whom, however, he dif- 
fered in this respect—that he affirmed the pro- 
creation of children to be evil in its nature ; they 
said that it was evil with reference to the soul, 
which being divine was brought down into the 
world, as into a place of punishment ; for according 
to them it was necessary to purify souls once in- 
troduced into the body. 


Believing the works of the Demiurge to be evil, 
the Marcionites thought that they were bound to 
set themselves *in opposition to him, and to ab- 


iS. L. So Dxv..18; pxXvi.1 1... pxr.(5, 22. oxen, 14), Taid, 
DLxxxIv.11. Tertullian states that Marcion denied the resur- 
rection of the body. Clement mentions heretics who affirmed 
that they had already received the resurrection. S.L. 3. 
Dxxx11. 9. Compare Tertullian de Res. Carnis. c. 19. 

? dvriracodpevorT@ roinrn TH opov. S.L. 38. Dxv. 21. Dxx. 
19. pxxu. 5. L.4. pxcin. 33. eicivy 0 ot mopvetay avriuKpue TOY 
yapov éyovor, kai wd AvaBddrov ravrny rapadidocba. L. 3. 
Dxxx. 22. Compare pxtvi. 4. In L. 38. pxxvi. 29, Cle- 
ment mentions certain heretics, called Antitactae, who said, ‘‘ the 
God of the Universe is our Father by nature, and whatever he 
made is good; but some one of those who were made by him 
sowed tares, thereby generating the nature of evil, in which he 
has involved us all, setting us in opposition to the Father. 
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stain from the use of worldly things. They ab- 
stained too from marriage, because they were 
unwilling to people a world, of which the Demi- 
urge was the maker. In support of their opinions 
they appear to have quoted our Saviour’s words, 
Leave the dead to bury ther dead, but follow thou 
me: understanding by the dead the things of this 
world. Clement seems to allude to the Marcion- 
ites, 'when he condemns certain heretics, who 
courted martyrdom through hatred of the Demi- 
urge. They also spoke evil of the body. Cle- 
ment *states, incidentally, that the belief in the 
evil nature of generation caused the Marcionites 
to introduce their notion of the coma pwyrkov, the 
body animated by the soul; but he enters into no 
explanation of the expression. 


Valentinus was * contemporary with Basilides, 
and was said to have been a hearer of Theudas, a 
disciple of St. Paul. Besides the incidental notices 


Wherefore we, vindicating the Father, are opposed to the will of 
this second power; and as he forbade us to commit adultery 
we, in order to make his commandment void, commit adultery.” 
These Antitactae were not Marcionites. See S. L. 4. pxxxix. 42. 
DXLV. 4. 

1 §.L. 4. dixxi. 20. 

* S.L. 3. dlviii. 19. See the Histoire du Manichéisme, 
tom. lil. p. 114, and my account of Tertullian, p. 288. 

* §. L. 7. deeexeviii. 12. He dwelt principally at Alexan- 
dria, but travelled to Rome, where he was expelled from the com- 
munion of the Church. See Neander, pp. 92. 203. 
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of his opinions contained in the works of Clement, 
we possess extracts from the writings of Theodo- 
tus, one of his followers. But as they do not con- 
tain a systematic account of the Valentinian doc- 
trine, it is necessary to premise a few remarks on 
the number and generation of the ' ons. 


Valentinus” considered, as the fountain of all 
existence, a perfect, eternal Being, dwelling in 
height invisible and ineffable, to whom he gave 
the titles of Bu@oc, ‘Aynparoc, IIpoapyn, porarwo. 
With this being dwelt his thought or idea, évvo., 
to which were given also the titles *appyrov, ovyn, 
xyapic. At first He was altogether unknown, per- 
fecting all things with his own thought in silence. 


* See Beausobre, tom. i. p.570. Neander, p. 95. Clement 
thus explains the word aiwy. 6 y' ody aiwy Tov yporou 70 pédXor, 
kal TO éveoroc, avrap ce Kal 70 TANWKNKOC, AKapewe auvioTnot. 
S.L. 1. cccxtrx. 7. We find aidva axivnrov. L. 5. pc~xvit. 26. 
In L. 6. peccxim. 18, Clement asks, réc 0 Gy év xpdvy yévouro 
KTLOLC, TVYYEVOMEVOU TOIC OvEL Kal TOU xpdvov. See also peccxvy. 
a1. 

* Neander, p. 94. Beausobre, tom. i. pp. 550. 578. 

* We find the epithet appnroc applied to God by Clement. 
S.L. 5. perxxxv. 17. doynparisrog and dvwvopacroc. DCXCV. 
21.3; dyvworoc. pexcvi.4. In P.L. 1. ¢. 7. cxxxu. 11, God 
the Lord is said to have been without name (dywvdpuaaroc), be- 
cause he was not yet made man. We find also S. L. 6, pcectvi. 37. 
i Kuptaky) wri}, AOyoo doxnpariorog. It was the opinion of the 
Orthodox, as well as of the heretics, that the Father never im- 
mediately revealed himself to man. The Orthodox said that he 
revealed himself through the Word. The heretics invented their 
Prolations (7pofoXal) as the medium of Revelation. 
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Hence ‘ovyn is called the mother of all things 
emitted by Buv@oc; and it is said of her, that she 
was silent as to that which she could not declare 
respecting the ineffable, (ro appnrov,) and pro- 
nounced that, which she could comprehend, in- 
comprehensible. Bufoc and ”Evvoi, or Zryn, were 
the first pair of AZons. * The Father, being un- 
known, wished to be known, and, in consequence, 
through the contemplation of himself, (ea rie 
evOuunoewe TNC EavTou, ) emitted the Only-Begot- 
ten. He, proceeding from knowledge—that is, 
the contemplation of the Father—became know- 
ledge, that is, the Son; for the Father is known 
through the Son. The spirit of love is mixed 
with the spirit of knowledge, as the Father with 
the Son, and the contemplation with the truth. 
The only-begotten Son, who remained in the 
bosom of the Father, revealed the contemplation 
through knowledge to the * Mons. 


1 Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis. xxix. In xxiii. it is said that 
the angels, instructed by the Son, contemplate as much of the 
Father as is comprehensible; the rest of the Father is un- 
known. See Neander, p. 98. 

* Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis vii. See Neander, p. 98. 
Beausobre says, tom. ii. p. 157, that the Enthymesis of the 
Valentinians is the rational soul, which knows not truths of 
itself, but possesses the capacity of knowing them by reason- 
ing; corresponding to the Aoy:«oy of Plato. But he is there 
speaking of the imperfect Aton, produced by odia, without 
the concurrence of Theletus or Philetus. See Neander, p. 107. 

*In giving names to their A‘ons, the Valentinians seem to 
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Movoyevng or Nove, and ’Adjfaa, were the second 
pair of Mons. 

Aoyoe and Zon, the third. 

"AvOpwroc and ’ExkAnota, the fourth. These 
eight constituted the oydoac. From Aéyoc and Zo 
proceeded ten other Alons; from "AvOowmroc and 
"ExkAnota twelve, of which the last pair were PAn- 
roc Or OeAnroc, and Lopia. The thirty /Eons con- 
stituted the pleroma’. 


We have seen that the Movoyevic was the same 
as Nove. The Valentinians called him also ’Ap yn, 
or principle, with reference to the first verse of 


St. John’s Gospel. *The Word, who was in the 


have been guided by, the appellations which Christ gave to 
himself. Thus he called himself the Z’ruth and the Life, and 
they coupled Nove and ’AAnOera, Adyoc and Zan, 6 yéyovev év 
avto TO Oyo, Cw Hv } cbfvyoc. vi. The female AXons were, 
according to Beausobre, ‘Tom. i. pp. 551, 582, the attributes of 
the male. See Neander, p. 95. In S. L. 5. pcecxxiy. 35. 
Clement says, that the word pyrpomdrwp, which occurs in the 
Orphic Verses, suggested to the. Valentinians their [pooXai, 
and the notion of coupling an Afon with God. See Quis Dives 
Salvetur, pcpivr. 1. Neander, p. 209, Note 8. Le Nourry trans- 
lates Nove, l’Esprit, p. 33. 100. Beausobre, ]’Entendement, ou 
lEsprit pur, tom. i. p. 551. . Neander, der Geist, p. 100. 

t On the meanings of the word zAjpwpa, see Neander, p. 208, 
Note 7. 

* vi. Histoire du Manichéisme, tom. ii. p. 291. In John i. 18. 
the Valentinians read 6 povoyerijc Ode 6 wy eic Tov KdATOY TOU 
marpdc. So also Clement, S. L. 5. pcextv. 2. See Histoire 
du Manichéisme, tom. i. p. 552. Compare Irenzeus L. 1. ¢. 1. 
s. 18. Clement, if he is indeed the Epitomist, gives the following 
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principle (ev ry apyy), the Word in the Only-Be- 


gotten, in the intelligence, and the truth (év rw vw 
kai ty aAnOcia, (the second pair of Atons), means 
Christ, the Word and life (the third pair of AZons), 
whence St. John rightly calls him God, inasmuch 
as he was in God the intelligence. That which 
was in the Word was life (the female Aton 7 


svluyoc) 3 


‘In Bu6oc all was one and undeveloped; *he 
contained within himself the whole world of AXons, 
the wAnpwua, to which he bore the same relation. 
that each single Aion did to his female. On this 


as his own exposition. We say, that the Word in identity (roy 
év ravrérnre Adyor) is God in God, who is said to be in the bosom 
of the Father, inseparable, indivisible, one God. All things, 
whether spiritual, or intelligible, or sensible, were made through 
Him, by the proximate operation of the Word in identity. He 
is the Saviour who revealed the bosom of the Father.—The first- 
begotten of all creation was produced from the thought of the 
Divine mind (a0 rij¢ évvoiac rite év ty Wvxn). The only-be- 
gotten in identity, through whose inseparable power the Saviour 
acts, is the light of the Church, which was before in darkness 
and ignorance. vil. It is difficult, however, to distinguish the 
opinions of the Epitomist from those of Theodotus in this 
passage. Neander says that BvO0dc, vovc, Adyoc, composed the 
Valentinian Trinity, p. 101. 

1} ouyn, pacty, wyTno ovoa TavTwy Tov TpOANGEvTwY U70 [a= 
Qove. xxix. Compare 8. L. 5. pcxcy. 3. 70 0° déparoy Kat appnroy 
KdArov dvopdoac Oeov, Pabvy avroy Kekhyjkaow évrevbEv TLVEC, WC 
diy meprecdnddra Kal éyKo\mtodpevoy Ta wdvTa, avEeKTOy TE Kal 
amwéoayvTov. 

? gy mAnpwpare ody EvdTHTOC OVENC, EKaoTOC THY aiWvwY ‘eLoOY 
Exe TAHOWpA, THY OUgvylay, XXXII. Neander, p. 97. 
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account, Clement ‘charges the Valentinians with 
teaching that God suffered, because the pleroma 
suffered with the suffering Aon. We see, too, 
from the passage just quoted, that the female Zon 
was sometimes included, when the male only was 
named. As the Father was made known only 
through his only-begotten, or the Son, the latter 
was said to reveal or give form to all life ; and in 
this respect the name Father was given to the 
Monogenes. He stood in the relation of Son to 
God, in the pleroma; of Father, to all created 
existences. Clement himself appears to have en- 
tertained a similar notion; for he *says, that as 
the Son beholds the goodness of the Father, so 
God works, being called Saviour ; the Beginning 
or Principle of the universe ; the first image of 
the invisible God before the ages, which gave 
form to all that was created after it. He was 
called *light inaccessible ; the * person or coun- 


35. ae } & OP 
? dvopa o€ elonrat Oeov* érel, we SAETEL TOU Tlarpoc THY ayabo- 
e ev J ~ e \ \ , c ~ ef 5 \ 
TNTA O VOC, Evepyet 6 Dede Dwrrp KekAnpevoc, 1) THY OXwWY aoyX?), 
tte ameckéviorar pey EK Tov Oeod Tov doparov, TEwWTN Kal Td 
eg 4 / Of x e «C 4 ef , S L r 
aiwvwy* reTvTuKey O€ Ta ped EauTiy dravra yevopeva. S. L. 5. 
peraix. 1 Tf, 

3 kal, 6 pev gic ampdotTOY ElpnTat, WE povoyErIc, Kal TPWTO- 

’ ~ / ~ 
ToKO¢. X. Arpdatroy Gwe Kai dvvapic Oeov. XI. 

* rodowmov O& Tarpoc 6 vidc OV ov yrvwpicerue O TarTHp. X. See 
x1. xxi. Compare P. L. 1. c. 7. cxxxit. 15. 5S. L. 5. DCLxV. 
30. émel rpdcwroy prev The Cevupervne aAyelac O vive TOU Oeov. 
S. L. 6. pecci. 28. L. 7. pecctxvi. 26. In 2 Cor. iv. 6. we 
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tenance of the Father; the ' principle or begin- 
ning of the contemplation of the Father; the 
*heavenly bread, and_ spiritual nourishment, 
giving life through eating and knowledge ; * the 
light of men, that is, of the Church, with refer- 
ence to the last pair of AZons in the Ogdoas, 
“AvOowmocg and ’ExkAnota ; the * Invisible Name. 


We have seen that in section viii. where the 
Epitomist appears to be speaking his own opinions, 
he calls the Word in identity, the Saviour ; but 
in section xix. we find the followimg comment on 
the words, The Word was made flesh. “'The Word 
was made flesh, not only when he appeared as 
man on earth, but when, in the beginning the 
word in identity became man (that is, the Son) 


find zp0c dwriopoy Tijc yywoewes Tic Odéne TOU Oeov Ev ToVcWTY 
"Inoov Xouorov. 

1 6 d€ vide apyy THe TaTpLKje Vrapyer Oéac. XII. 

* ovréc éoTLY proc ~ETOUVpaYLOC. XIII., evidently with reference 
to John vi. but I doubt whether this applies to the Monogenes 
of the pleroma. 

* xiii, Neander, p. 103. 

* ro 0& adparoy ovopa, Grep éorly 6 vioc O povoyerhe, 
xxvi. BuOoc, or the Father was dywydpuacroc, the Son was the 
name, but invisible. Compare xxx1. where it is said that the 
void of knowledge (kévwua yvwoewc) occasioned by the error of 
Yodia, is the shadow of the name, that is, of the Son, the form 
of the Alons: Ozep éori oxra Tov dvdparoc, dre EoTiy vidc, opgy 
trav aiwyvwy. Of the AZons also it is said that they are a name 
which cannot be named (ovopa dyvwydpacroy’ but Neander, p. 
99, appears to have thought that ovopa Tov dvwvopaorou, was the 
right reading), a form, and knowledge. See Neander, p. 106. 
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in outline or figure (kara weorypapiy, SO Kal 0 Kall 
éKaOTOV TEPLWOLOTAL Kat TEOLYEYOATTAL. x. and « un 
oXiMacwW ay TeoLyeypaupéva. XI.) not in essence ; 
and again he became flesh, when he wrought 
through the ' prophets. The Son of the Word in 
identity is called the Saviour ; for “in the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God : 
that which was born in him is life ;’’ and the Lord 
is life. Again, when St. Paul tells us to put on the 
>new man, created after God, he means that we 
should believe on him, who was created by God 
after (kara) God, the Word in God. The expression, 
created after God, refers to the perfection which 
man will finally attain. The Word of the Word in 
identity is the *image of the invisible God, the 
first-born of every creature, born without passion, 
the original author of all created essences ; for in 
him the Father made all things. He is said to 


1 The Valentinians held that the Spirit, which was imparted 
specially to each of the prophets to assist him in his ministry, 
was poured forth generally on all the members of the Church ; 
whence it came to pass that signs of the Spirit—healing of dis- 
eases and prophecy—were accomplished in the Church. ‘They 
knew not, the Epitomist adds, that the Paraclete, who now 
works immediately in the Church, is of the same essence and 
power as he who worked under the Old Testament. xxiv. Nean- 
der, -p..151. 

? With reference to Ephesians iv. 24. évdvoacQac rov Kavoy 
avOowror, roy Kara Oeov KkriaEvra, 

5 Gc éorev eikwy TOU OEov TOU dopdrov, TPWTOTOKOG TAONE KTigEwC. 


Colciaite: 
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have taken the form of a servant, not merely 
because he took flesh at his advent, but because 
he took the essence of the subject or inferior (rou 
UToKEméevon ). This essence 1s a servant (dovAn), 
because it is passive (wa@nrn), and subject to the 
efficient and dominant Cause. Here we find men- 
tion of a Word in identity, who was in the ple- 
roma; of a Son (réxvov) of this Word in identity, 
who was called the Saviour ; who was the image of 
the invisible God, the first-born of every creature ; 
who took flesh and was the perfect ' man, in whose 
image Adam was formed. Some of the early 
fathers supposed that Adam is said to have been 
made in the image of God, because he was made 
in that form which the Saviour afterwards as- 
sumed. 7? To the first-created Word of God, the 
Word of the Word in identity, was applied the 
third verse of Psalm cx. (in the Septuagint cix. 3.) 


“Le , > / ya 
7po0 Ewopopou eyevvyoa os. 


The Epitomist gives no detailed account of the 
passion or suffering of Lodia, the last Aton, in the 
pleroma. He ° says incidentally that, ‘‘ wishing to 
attain to that which was above knowledge, she 


1 See Neander, p. 102. With respect to the different persons 
to whom the name Saviour is applied, see p. 113. 

Bi 

° xxxi. Kévwpa yvwoewc, Opposed to tAxpwpa. Thus eavroy 
KEvwoac, TOUTEOTLY ExTOC TOU OpoV yEevopevoc. XXXv. See Neander, 
p- 106. 
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fell into ignorance and loss of form, (apop¢ia,) and 
occasioned a void or vacuity of knowledge. She 
would have been dissolved and lost out of the 
pleroma, had she not been preserved by “Opoc, 
‘who separates the created world from the ple- 


7 


roma.” 


* Christ, having left So¢ia, who emitted him, en- 
tered into the pleroma, to entreat assistance for 
the Wisdom left without. With the good pleasure 
of the Alons (é€ evdoxiac rwv aiwvwy), Jesus was sent 
forth as the Paraclete to the lost Alon; hence 
Jesus was called the Paraclete: he had with him 
the fulness of the Atons, as he proceeded from 
the whole (azo rov odov). It was ° before said, 


that the Word in the principle or only-begotten 


1 xlii. See Neander, p. 110. 

2 xxill. 6 airnodpevoc rove aidvac Xpiordc. xu1. Theodotus 
compares St. Paul to the Paraclete. As the Paraclete was sent 
forth after the passion of the lost Avon, St. Paul was sent forth 
to preach the resurrection after the passion of the Lord. 

* vi. Neander, pp. 114. 117. 121. says that Nowe was the gene- 
ral representative of the highest agent in each scale of being. 
He refers to a passage in section vii. 6 0€ évratOa d@betc, ovK Ere 
povoyevnc, aXN we povoyernc, mo0¢ Tov "Aroard\ov mpocayo- 
peverat,—ddiay we povoyevovc (Johni. 14.) dre cic Kal 6 abroc wy, 
év plev TH KTlioet TowrdroKdc EoTLY "Inaove, Ev O€ TANPWpaTL poOVvO- 
yevije’ 6 O& a’Téc EoTL, TOLOUTOE WY ExaoTw TOTY, oloc Kexwonabac 
Ovvarat, Kat OvVdE TOTE TOU peivarvtoc 6 KaraBac pepiferar. Com- 
pare tv. and xxx1u. quoted in Note 3. Neander admits, however, 
that there is a confusion of names and persons in the Valentinian 
systems. 
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was Christ, the word and life; and, according 
to Irenzeus, Christ was emitted by Nove, or the 
only-begotten. But the Christ of whom The- 
odotus is now speaking, was ‘emitted from the 
thought (&€ éevvoiac) of Sopia, and was called the 
image of the pleroma. When he left his mother 
and ascended into the pleroma, he was detained 
there by all its members, and, consequently, by 
the Paraclete. ? He received the adoption of a Son, 
being added by election to the pleroma; and 
becoming the first-born of all that 1s here below, 
he is, as it were, our head and root; the Church 
being the fruit of Christ, who, fleeing from that 
which was uncongenial to him, was gathered 
into the pleroma, having been emitted from the 


thought of his mother. 


> After the mother had been deserted by Christ, 
whom she emitted in perfect integrity (oAdKAngor), 


ap. 0.0.400 

* xxxiii. As Christ was emitted by Zogia, he was an image, 
not a member, of the pleroma. dca otv éx ovluyiac mpoépyerar 
anpwpara éoriy’ boa de dro Evoc, Eikdvec, XXXII. Compare 
xxxvi. The same remark is quoted by Clement; S. L. 4. 
pel. 33. The Epitomist, if I interpret him rightly, calls this 
application of the title first-born Saviour to the Christ, emitted 
by Yogia, a perversion of the true doctrine. éortv ody 6 Néyoe 
oUTOg TapdKovopa TOU ipeETEpOU, ék TOV VTOKEmEeVOY TOWTOTOKOY 
héywy tov owrjpa. Compare xix. ddda kal Tijy ovoiay éK TOU 
UITOKELPEVOV. 


oR RIK: 
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she emitted nothing perfect ; but ' produced the 
Ruler of the dispensation in the image of him 
who had left her, and who was himself the type 
of the Father of all things; but, as she pro- 
duced him because she longed for the perfect 
Christ, he was inferior; and when she saw his 
inferiority, (rnv amroTomuay avrou, ) she was seized 
with aversion for him. 


> Jesus, who descended, was the good pleasure 
(evdoxia) of the whole; for in him was all the 
pleroma bodily ; all the seeds, therefore, suffered 
in his suffering. The whole was disciplined, and 
sympathised in the passion of the twelfth Zon, 
Lopia. * Jesus, our light, as the apostle says, 
having emptied himself, that is, having come 
without the boundary, (rov opov,) as he was *an 
angel or messenger, brought with him from the 


’ xxxiii. There seems here to be a play upon the word dzo- 
touia, which may mean either the defective state of the ruler of 
the dispensation ; or his severity, with reference to the character 
of the ruler of the dispensation. adzvrouia means severity. S. L. 2. 
CCCCXCIV. 9. 

* Xxxi. Ore év abr@ Karouei TAY TO TAHpwpa Tic OedrnToe ow- 
partkoc. Col. ii. 9. See also Col. i. 19. Neander, pp. 113. 116. 

° XXXV. T90C TO GHC, 0 TPHTOY ToOHyayeEY, TovTEGTL TOY "InoouY. 
XLI. 

* Theodotus applied to Jesus the title of the angel of counsel. 
(Isaiah ix. 6.) cvvawéoayroc O€ kal Tov mANpwWparoc, ExréurreTaE 
0 Tie Poudic wyyedoc, Kal yiyverae Keay Tov Owy pera TOV 
matépa. xt. The Valentinian definition of an angel, was a 
word having the announcement (drayyediay) of the Self-existent 
(rov dvroc). xxv. Histoire du Manichéisme, tom. i. p. 571. 
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pleroma the angels of the excellent seed. * Logia, 
when she saw him and his likeness to the light 
which had left her, ran towards him rejoicing, 
and worshipped him ; and when she saw the male 
angels who had come forth with him, she was 
ashamed, and put on a veil. Hence, the apostle 
orders women to bear power on their heads, on 
account of the angels. (1 Cor. xi. 10.) 


2 The Saviour then imparted form to all things, 
thereby condemning and healing the passions of 
Lopia ; revealing from the self-existing Father 
what was in the pleroma, and rendering her 
free from passion. Thus, through the appear- 
ance of the Saviour, odia obtained existence, 
(she was before in a state of dissolution,) and the 
things without the boundary were created (John 
i. 3.) by introducing the passions into the essence of 
what Theodotus calls the second disposition (rne¢ 
Seutépac Sabécewc). * The passions, being incor- 
poreal, could not collectively form an essence ; 
but they were transferred into matter, and then into 
bodies and concrete substances (* ovyxpiwara). 
Each body also received its natural adaptation. 

we. diye 

2xlv. As the Only-Begotten gave form to all within the 
pleroma, so the Saviour gave form to all without it. Hence 
the expression pop¢) roy aiwywy, applied to the Son, in KXXI. 
See Neander, p. 120. 


3 xlvi. See Histoire du Manichéisme, tom. ti. p. 162. 
* These concrete substances were formed out of earth, water, 
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‘The universal Saviour thus became the first 
Demiurge. The second ogia built a house 
for herself, and supported it on * seven columns. 
She first emitted God, the image of the Father, 
through whom she made the heaven and earth, 
that is, the things on the right and on the left. 
He, as the image of the Father, becomes a Father, 
and *emits first the animal Christ (rov Yuytxov 


and air. xtv1I. Beausobre translates ovyxpipara kal swpara, les 
corps mixtes et vivans. 

* xlvii. The Demiurge is called the image of the Only- 
Begotten. vir. Neander, pp. 120, 121. 217. where he quotes S. L. 
4. pclll. 24. 

2 Proverbs ix. 1. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
early Fathers applied the name Zogéa to the second person in the 
Trinity. Clement has ézi rij¢ copiac rij¢ rpwrokriarov TH OeW. 
S. Li. 5ipexcrx: 25. 

° These various relations appear to correspond to the Movo- 
yevnc Nove, the Christ (Adyoc kal Zw), the mpwrokriorol, the 
archangels and angels in the pleroma. vi. x. Histoire du 
Mancheisme, tom. ii. p. 161. The zpwroxrisroi were seven 
in number, (with reference to the seven ons, who, together 
with the Father, composed the first Ogdoas, as Logia, with 
the seven columns, composed the second. See txu. The 
number seven was perhaps derived from Tobit xii. 15. See S. L. 
5. pctxvu. 5. and L. 6. pexiu. 23. exra pév eiow ot Thy peyio- 
rnv duvdpuv Exovrec TowTdyovot dyyéAwy doxovrec.) and, though 
numerically distinct, with reference to the circumscription of 
form, they were one and equal with reference to the similarity 
of their functions. As they received perfection at their first 
creation from God, through the Son, they were incapable of 
further advancement. x. Compare x1. In S. L. 5. perxvu. 3. 
we find ia rij¢ Tov TpwrokTioTwy dvaxoviac, which Potter inter- 
prets, through the ministry of the Apostles. Theodotus defines 
angels intellectual fire, and intellectual spirits. Intellectual fire, 
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Xpisrov), the image of the Son; then the arch- 
angels, the images of the Hions; then the angels, 
the images of the angels, of an animal and lucid 
essence, of which the prophetic word speaks, 
when it says, that the Spirit of God was borne 
upon the face of the waters; meaning, that in 
the union of two essences the pure would be 
borne on the top, the heavy and material would 
sink to the bottom. ‘The epithet anviseble, im- 
plied the absence of body in the beginning. 


2When the Demiurge had separated the pure 
from the heavy parts, through his insight into the 
nature of each, he formed light, that is, he made 
things manifest, * by applying to them light and 
form. This was prior to the creation of the light 
of the sun and heaven. He employed, in the 
work of creation, the passions from which o¢ia 
had been delivered. From her grief he formed the 
‘spiritual things of wickedness, against which we 
have to contend ; from her fear, the beasts; from 


when thoroughly purified, is intellectual light. The Son is light 
inaccessible. x1t. 

1 The allusion here is to the Septuagint Version of Gen. ii. 1. 
) 0& yi Hv adparoc. Histoire du Manichéisme, p. 161. 

? xIviii. See Histoire du Manichéisme, tom. i. pp. 159. 
163. Neander, pp. 122. 142. 

® So in xli. pnviwy repi tov dwrog Tov havévroc kal poppwoar- 
roc, with reference to Johni. 9. 

* rvevparia tic movnpiac. Eph. vi. 12. Neander seems to 
consider this expression as equivalent to ra Wuyuxa. p. 123. 
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her astonishment and perplexity, the elements of 
the world. Fire, according to Theodotus, is sus- 
pended and dispersed in the other three elements, 
and has not an appointed place like them. ' Love 
of activity was the characteristic of the Demiurge ; 
he fancied that he worked by his own power, 
while he in fact unconsciously obeyed the impulse 
of Lopiu. 


> Taking dust from the earth, a portion not of 
dry, but of various matter, he formed a material, 
irrational soul, of the same essence as that of 
beasts. This is the man ‘after the image (kar 
axova). The man after the likeness (kaé’ opoiwow) 
is he, whom he breathed into the former, and 
into whom he inserted something of the same 


1 xlix. Neander, p.122. The benediction of the Sabbath, 
which was inconsistent with the activity of the Demiurge, proved 
that he was an involuntary agent. Rom. viii. 20. is quoted in 
confirmation of his compulsory agency, dre ydp dOnptovpyoe, 
ddnrwe kivovpevoc Id Tij¢ Lodiac, overat avroxivyroc elvat, Opoiwe 
kai of dvOpwrou. Lit. 

* L. Histoire du Manichéisme, T. ii. p. 159. The Demiurge 
is said to have produced Adam at the conclusion of the crea- 
tion, having previously had him in his thought. x11. 

* It is said afterwards that three natures sprang from Adam ; 
the irrational (6 xoikdc, kar’ cixdva) represented by Cain; the ra- 
tional and righteous (6 Wuyexdc, kal? dpotworr) by Abel ; the spiri- 
tual (6 rvevparckdc, kar’ idéav) by Seth. trv. Neander, p. 128. 
To this infusion of the spiritual seed through the ministry of angels, 
the Valentinians applied the difficult passage. Gal. iii. 19. Li. 
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essence as his own through the angels. Inas- 
much as he is invisible and incorporeal, he called 
his essence, * the breath of hfe. This, when it had 
received a form, became a living soul. > Thus there 
is a man in man, an animal in an earthly, not as 
a part in a part, but asa whole co-existing with a 
whole by the ineffable power of God. * Hence he 
was created in Paradise, the fourth heaven, whi- 
ther the earthly flesh does not ascend. He was as 
a material flesh to the Divine soul. The words, 
* This now is bone of my bone, alludes to the Divine 
soul concealed in the flesh ; and the words, Flesh 
of my flesh, to the material soul, which is the body 
of the Divine soul. ° This material soul is called 


also ro swma To puyuKov. 


' ovr’ oby dro éudvanparoc. LY. at 


* In 8.1L. 5. pcxciu. 17, it is said that the Elect Souls are 
not initiated into the mysteries of the Divine nature, till they 
pass above the third Heaven. 

* Compare liii. where the bone is said to be the rational and 
heavenly soul, into which the spiritual seed was inserted, in 
order that it might not be empty, but full of marrow. Compare 
also LXII. 

° To this material soul the Valentinians applied the terms 
adversary (See 8. L. 4. pev. 41.), the law warring against the 
law of the understanding ; the tares which grow with the good 
seed ; the seed of the Devil, of the same essence with him, with 
reference to Matt. v. 25; Luke xii. 58; Rom. vii. 23; Matt. 
xiii. 25. Li. Lim. Compare u. xiv. In S.L. 3. piv. 19, 
Clement says that Valentinus introduced this notion of a copa 
dvxucov, because he thought generation evil in its own nature. 
In txxxt. we find mention of a cwparckov rvedpa. 
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' The spiritual seed was secretly inserted into 
the soul of Adam, by Yogia, having been supplied 
by the male angels. 


*In Adam then were combined three incor- 
poreal parts, the Yuyn vAun, the Yvyn Oeia, and the 
oméoma mvevuatiov. Over these were thrown the 
coats of skins, with reference to those which our 
first parents made for themselves after the fall. 
‘With respect to the spiritual and animal parts, 
we are not the children of Adam; they are both 
divine, and are emitted through him, not by him. 
He is our Father only as to the material soul. 
* The spiritual is saved by nature; the animal, being 
endowed with free-will, has an aptitude for belief 
and incorruption, or for unbelief and corruption, 
according to its own choice ; the material is lost by 


nature. 


*The Christ who was emitted by Zogia put on 


eats  S. L. 4. Devs a 

? tv. See Histoire du Manichéisme, tom. ii. p. 35. 

’ Were it otherwise, all would be equal and righteous, and 
instruction would be in all, whereas the material are many; the 
animal not many ; the spiritual few. Lv1. 

* lvi. Compare 8S. L. 5. pcxtv.9. Neander, pp. 128. 132. 
The spiritual seed is called Israel in Scripture, asin Rom. xi. 23. 
The spiritual seed is saved by receiving a form; the animal by 
a transfer from bondage to freedom with reference to Gal. iv. 26. 
LVI. 

* lix. Mo@ia contained within herself the whole spiritual seed, 
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the seed from his mother, which is gradually 
formed through knowledge. When *he arrived 
at the place which ogia occupied after her ejec- 
tion from the pleroma, he found and put on Jesus 
Christ, who was announced by the Law and the 
Prophets, the image of the Saviour. ° The animal 
Christ whom he put on was invisible. But as he 
must be seen, be detained, and be conversant in 
the world, he must have a body the object of sense. 
* A body, therefore, was woven for him of an in- 
visible, animal essence. *He died in consequence 


the elect. This the Saviour commended to the Father, when he 
said, /nto thy hands I commend my Spirit. 1. 

1 Compare xxvi. The place here spoken of is called 0 rozoc 
Tij¢ peodrnroc. See Neander, p. 120. A river of fire is said 
to flow from beneath the seat of Lodia into the void space of 
creation, the place itself being fiery. It has on this account a 
veil, within which the archangel alone is allowed to pass, as— 
the chief-priest alone entered into the Holy of holies; Jesus fixed 
himself there, that he might mitigate the fierceness of the fire, 
and open a passage for the seed through it into the pleroma. 
XXXVIII. 

> Compare xlvii. 

* Compare t. See Neander, p. 135. 

* Ixi. In tvut. it is said that Jesus Christ, the great combatant, 
after the reign of death, saved and carried up with him the elect 
and called, that is, the spiritual and animal; receiving the former 
from his mother, the latter from the dispensation; and through 
them those who resemble them. Compare Lxxx. Compare 
also the reason assigned in section v. for Christ’s injunction to 
the Apostles that they should tell no man who he was. The 
Spirit which descended upon Jesus at the River Jordan was the 
Spirit of the thought (rijc €vOupynoewc) of the Father. xvi. Nean- 
der, p. 138. 
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of the departure of the Spirit which descended 
upon him at the river Jordan. The body could 
not die, so long as the life (the Saviour) remained 
in him. Thus death was overcome by a strata- 
gem; for after he had possessed himself of the 
body, the Saviour, withdrawing the ray of his 
power which had gone forth from him, destroyed 
death, and shaking off the passions, raised up the 
mortal body. Thus the animal parts are raised 
and saved ; but the spiritual parts through faith 
obtain a higher salvation, receiving souls as mar- 
riage garments. 


‘The animal Christ sits on the right-hand of 
the Demiurge until the consummation, in order 
that they may look on him whom they pierced. 
They pierced that which was visible (70 datwopevor), 
that is, the flesh of the animal Christ. * The soul 
of Christ, when the body suffered, commended 
itself into the hands of the Father; but the spiri- 
tual seed in the bone he still retains. 


°'The rest (7 avaravoic) of the spiritual is in the 


1 |xii. We find in xxvi. dparac ro dpardy Tov Inaov" i) copia 
kat 4) Exk\noia hy rv orepparor TOY dlagepovTwy ijyv Earo\icarov 
dud Tov capkiov. Compare 1. 6 rpoéfae capKwy ry oyy ij codia, 
TO TvEUpaTiKOY OTEpUA, TOVTO GTOALCApEVOC KaTHAVEY 6 Lwrijp. The 
Lord appeared as a man, not as an angel, through humility. tv. 

? This appears to be at variance with the quotation from sec- 
tion 1, in Note 5, p. 293. 

° Ixiii. Compare Lxxx. and p. 258. 
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Ogdoas, which is called of the Lord (@ xuptaxn ovopa- 
Zerar, to distinguish it from the Ogdoas of the ple- 
roma) remaining with the mother, and having souls 
as garments. The other faithful souls remain with 
the Demiurge'; but they at the consummation shall 
also ascend into the Ogdoas. Then will follow the 
marriage supper, which is common to all who are 
saved. Thus all are placed on an equality, and 
know each other. *The spiritual, then laying 
aside the souls, and receiving their bridegrooms, 
the angels, *enter into the bride-chamber, within 
the boundary, together with the mother, who re- 
ceives the bridegroom. Then becoming intelligent 
Eons they come to the sight of the Spirit, to the 
intellectual and eternal marriage of the Syzygy. 
*The president of the supper, the sponsor of the 


1 In the rézoc peadrnroc. When the mother, together with 
the son, is received into the pleroma, this place then attains to 
the power and rank now held by the mother. xxxiv. The ex- 
cellent seed first goes with the Saviour as far as the boundary, 
then enters with him through the door into the pleroma. Hence 
in Scripture Christ calls himself the door. xxv. 

* Ixiv. Compare txxxvi. Neander, p. 219. 

* In xxvii. we find a somewhat obscure description of the 
transfer of the purified soul, first into the spiritual region, then 
into the presence of God, where it is said to be no longer a bride, 
but to become a word (Aon), and to abide near the bridegroom, 
with the first called and first created. All this was typified by the 
entrance of the High-Priest within the veil. (Exod. xxviii. 32 ; 
Levit. xvi. 3.) The space within the veil is called 6 vonroc 
kdopoc. Allusions are here made to circumstances of which 
there is no trace in the Sacred Writings. 
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wedding, the friend of the bridegroom, standing 
before the bride-chamber, hearing his voice, re- 
joices. This is the fulness of his joy and rest. 


We have seen that Yoia contained within her- 
self the ‘spiritual seed, the elect, and that she 
inserted the seed secretly into the soul of Adam. 
This seed was an effuence of the male, and an- 
gelic. Thus the soul and the flesh, which had 
been emitted by Zogia in a state of separation, 
were fermented together into one. The sleep of 
Adam was the oblivion of the soul, which pre- 
vented it from being * dissolved like the spiritual 
seed inserted into it by *the Saviour, who, 
when he came, awakened the soul, and ignited 
the spark, by the power of the words of the Lord. 


* It appears to have been one of the tenets of 
the Valentinian school, that whatever sees, and is 


1 ji. To this seed the Valentinians applied the scriptural ex- 
pressions, The spark vivified by the Word, the apple of the eye, 
the grain of mustard seed, the leaven.1. Inu. it is said to be 
inserted into the elect soul, while asleep, by the Word, after the 
formation of the c@pa WuxeKor. 

? Xogia, and consequently the spiritual seed, was in a state 
tending to dissolution. 

* iil. 

‘x. Generally that which is created has an essence. éAwe yap 
TO ‘yevnroy ovK avovovoy pév. In x1. it is asked, tpdowroy O€ Tov 
doxnpariorov, Tac ay Ein; THC OC ay Kal dvdpara CLapopa a’Trwy 
éhéyero, €l py OXHpaow’ Hv weoryeypapipeéva, poppy Kal owpare; 
Histoire du Manichéisme, T, i. p. 550. 
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seen, must havea body anda form. The Movoyeviec 
Nove had a peculiar form and a body suitable to 
his pre-eminence over all spiritual existences. 
The zpwroxrisrot also had a body suited to their 
superiority over the essences below them; but 
not similar to the bodies in this world. They 
always behold the countenance of the Father, 
that is, the Son: they behold him not with the 
eye of sense; but with the intellectual eye which 
the Father has given them. ' Archangels and 
angels have also bodies, incorporeal and without 
form, when compared with the bodies in this 
world ; defined, and objects of sense, when com- 
pared with that of the Son. The case of the Son 
is the same with reference to the Father. Each 
spiritual existence has its peculiar power and 
peculiar dispensation. °* Demons have bodies, . 


1 xi. When the Lord was seen by the apostles in glory on the 
Mount, they saw not the light with the eye of flesh; for there is 
nothing in common between that light and the flesh. But the 
power and will of the Saviour endowed the flesh with power to 
see ; moreover, what the soul saw, by its intimate union with 
the flesh, it enabled the flesh to see. v. Compare x1. See His- 
toire du Manichéisme, tom.i. p 472. The Lord appeared 
on the Mount, not on his own account, but on account of 
the Church, to shew the perfection to which he would attain 
after his departure out of the flesh ; and to fulfil the declaration 
in Scripture (Matt. xvi. 27. Luc. ix. 27.), that some who were 
standing there should not taste of death, until they had seen the 
Son of man in glory. Iv. 

2 xiv. Reference is made to the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, to prove that the soul is a body; and to the declaration 
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for they have form, as well as a sense of torment. 
The soul is a body; for, unless it was a body, 
it could not suffer punishment; since the visible 
body is not purified by fire, but resolved into 
earth. ‘The dove also appeared in a bodily form 
at the baptism of Christ. 


I have noticed the resemblance of the creation 
of the Demiurge to the pleroma. The ?* zpwro- 
krioro. were the seven /Hons, who, together with 
BvOoc, constituted the first Ogdoas. The arch- 
angels were the other AZons. The next in order 
were the angels, who accompanied the Saviour, 
and announced his coming. * tie was seen also 
in his descent by Abraham, and the just men 
who are in their rest on the right hand. Where- 
fore the Lord, after his resurrection, preached 
the Gospel to the just men at rest, and transferred 
them to live in his shadow: for the presence 
of the Saviour on earth is the shadow of his 
glory with the Father; the shadow of light is 
not darkness, but illumination. 


of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 49. that, as we have borne the image of 
the earthly, we shall bear the image of the heavenly, z.e. of the 
spiritual, to prove that there are spiritual bodies. xv. Compare 
LXXXI. 

wT xvi. 

* The Valentinians also called the Hons Adyo. xxv. His- 
toire du Manichéisme, T.i. p. 571. 

* xviii. Christ said that Abraham rejoiced to see his day ; that 
is, his appearance in the flesh. John viii. 56. 
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1 Jesus himself stood in need of redemption. 
2 He had it, inasmuch as he came forth out of the 
pleroma; and he brought with him the angels 
for the correction of the seed. They are anxious 
to enter into the pleroma, but cannot enter without 
us: they pray, therefore, *as for a part of them- 
selves, and ask remission for us, in order that we 
may enter with them. Nor can the mother enter 
without us. ‘* Jesus was redeemed by Him who 
descended in the dove ; and the angels were in 
the beginning baptized in the redemption of Mis 
name. They are baptized for us, inasmuch as we 


1 xxii. Compare Lxxxv. respecting the temptation. Neander, 
p- 1387. 

a XEXV. 

* we iep pépove. See Neander, p. 218. In the following 
section, xxXvi. it is said that the angels were emitted in unity. 
éy iyérnru. We, on the contrary, are divided, pepepiopévor. On — 
this account Jesus was baptized : that which is indivisible being 
divided, until he unites us to the angels in the pleroma; to the 
end that we, who are many, becoming one, may all be mixed 
with the one who was divided through us. 

* xxii. See Neander, p. 141. We find here the Valentinian ex- 
position of the obscure passage in the First Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, xv. 29. respecting the baptism for the dead. We are the 
dead, being as it were dead in our present condition: the living 
are the male angels, not subject to this condition. We shall be 
raised in a condition of equality with them; to an union with 
them, as members with members. In Lxxx1u. it is said that 
impure spirits frequently descend into the water together with 
the person to be baptized, and, partaking of the seal, thencefor- 
ward become incurable. Hence, though baptism is an occasion 
of joy, that joy is mingled with fear, lest the candidate should 
not descend into the water alone. 
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are parts of them; in order that we, having the 
name, may not be prevented from passing into the 
pleroma by the boundary and the cross (époc kat 
cravpoc). Wherefore in the imposition of hands at 
the conclusion of the ceremony of baptism, the 
Valentinians used to say, ac Attpwow ayyeduKny, 
that he who receives redemption may be baptized 
in the name of him, in which his angel had before 
been baptized. 


We find frequent mention of the Church, of the 
elect and called, of male angels, of the right and 
left, of the excellent seed. 


* The Church is called the elect race, the body 
of the Son, the heavenly bread, the blessed assem- 
bly. The elect are said to be of the same essence 
with reference to that which is subject (kara 76 bro- 
ketuevov) aS the Son; and to be destined to the 
sameend. “Allare called; but they who abound 
more in faith are chosen. The faith of the called 
differs from that of the elect. * The Church is 
said to be of the same essence as the body of 
Jesus ; and in ‘another place Jesus, the Church, 

Lay. Ri, 


* ix. Where passages of Scripture are quoted to show the dis- 


tinction between the called and chosen. 

+ xii; 
xvii. Bodies are said to mix with bodies. But the junction 
of spirit with spirit, or of the spirit with the soul, is by juxta- 
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and Xogia, are said to be a mixture powerfully 
pervading all bodies. 


The Valentinian comment on Gen. i. 27. In 
the mage of God created he them (avrovc), male 
and female created he them, ‘was, that allusion 
was then made to the best prolation of Zodia, of 
which the male were the elect, the female the 
called. The male they called angelic; the fe- 
male are themselves, the excellent seed. Thus 
the male remained in Adam, the whole female 
seed passing from him became Eve: from her 
came the females; from him the males. ” The 
males were caught up with the Word; the female, 
becoming male, were united to the angels, and 
passed into the pleroma. Hence the woman is 
said to be transformed into the man; and the 
Church, here below, into angels. 


position, not by mixture. The Divine power passes through the 
soul, and sanctifies it to its final perfection. But power penetrates 
not in respect of essence, but of power. 

* xxi. But it is said in xxxrx. that Lodia having emitted the 
angelic existences of the place and the called, detained them with 
herself ; the chosen angelic existences having before been emitted 
by the male. (The reading in Potter’s edition is kAypwy, but 
k\ynr@y seems to be the true reading.) 

* These are the faithful souls which remained in the place 
with the Demiurge. See rxur1. In Lxxix. the seed is said to be 
the offspring of the female, until it receives a form; it is then 
transferred into the male, and becomes the son of the bridegroom. 
Nearly the same statement occurs in LxvIIt. 
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‘The excellent seed came forth neither as pas- 
sion with the dissolution of which the seed itself 
would have been dissolved ; nor as a creature ; but 
as children. The seed, which is to enter with the 
Saviour into the pleroma, was, as far as possible, 
strained out (cvvdwAicO) in him; wherefore the 
Church is said to have been elected before the foun- 
dation of the world. * The cross, which is the type 
of the boundary in the pleroma, separates the un- 
believers from the believers, as the boundary the 
world from the pleroma. Wherefore Jesus in- 
troduces the seed into the pleroma, bearing them 
on his shoulders through the type. For Jesus is 
called the shoulders of the seed ; Christ, the 
head. 


> The right (ra ds&ia) were emitted by the mother 
before Christ asked for light; the seed of the 
Church afterwards, when the angelic seed were 
emitted by the male. * The powers on the left 
were emitted before those on the right ; they re- 
ceived not a form from the presence of the light, 


1 xl. In 8S. L. 4. perm. 16. the excellent seed is said to 
have come down to man in order to destroy death by dividing 
it. 

* xiii. Clement, who appears purposely to have used, in many 
instances, the language of the Valentinians, in order to apply it 
in an orthodox sense, says, P. L. 3. c. 12. cccrt. 16. dpor Exoper 
Tov oravpoy rou Kupiov. 


ale ‘ 


XXXIV. 
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but were left to receive it from the place. ' The 
right are said to have known the names Jesus and 
Christ before the advent of Christ. We have 
seen that Abraham and the other just men were 
said to be in their rest on the right. * In another 
place it is said, that of the descendants of Adam, 
the just, in passing through the creation, were 
detained in the place; the rest, in the creation 
of darkness, on the left hand, where they felt the 
fire. ° When God is said to visit the sins of the. 
fathers unto the third and fourth generations, the 
Valentinians interpreted the three generations of 
the three places on the left, and the fourth of 
their seed: by the thousand generations on which 
he showed mercy, they understood the places on 
the right. 


Clement * quotes from an Homily of Valen- 


* xliii. Compare xxi. where St. Paul is said to have preached 
a begotten and suffering Saviour, on account of those on the left 
(dud rove aptarepove, not dpiarovc), in order that being able to 
know him they might fear him in the place ; and also a spiritual 
Saviour from the Holy Spirit and the Virgin, as the angels on 
the right know him. (See tx.) For each knows the Lord in a 
peculiar manner; and all the angels of these little ones, the elect, 
who will hereafter be in the same inheritance and perfection, do 
not alike behold the countenance of the Father. The passage 
appears corrupt; but the allusion seems to be to Romans i. 
3, 4. 


2 3 


XXXVll. XXVill. 
4 S. L. iv. dciii. 22. Neander’s translation (p. 121.) is, ‘‘ What 
is the cause of the image? the greatness of the countenance, 
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tinus the following passage :—‘‘ The image is as 
inferior to the living countenance, as is the world 
to the living AZon. What, then, is the cause of the 
image? the majesty of the countenance, which af- 
forded the painter a type that it might be honoured 
through his name; since form was not found to 
have any existence of itself, but the name filled up 
what was wanting in the thing created; and that 
which is invisible of the Deity co-operates to pro- 
duce faith in that which is formed.”” Clement’s 
comment on this passage is, that Valentinus calls 
the Demiurge, inasmuch as he is called God and 
Father, the image and prophet of the true God ; 
he calls Yogia the painter, whose creation is the 
image, to the glory of the invisible; ‘since what 
proceeds from the Syzygy is a pleroma, what 


which gave the image to the painter to be glorified through his 
own appearance (ovoua, in the Greek), since no image is found 
to be any thing existing of itself; the appearance of the original 
must fill up the deficiency of the image; and the effect of the 
revelation of the invisible Divine existence is to procure belief 
for the apparent image.” His interpretation is, “‘ As the image 
is nothing existing in itself, and is only a defective representa- 
tion of the original; so the whole apparent universe (the Demi- 
urge, together with his creation, considered as a whole) is only a 
defective representation of the glory of the Supreme God, and 
can only be rightly understood and interpreted by those to whom 
the revelation of this invisible God is already intimately present; 
the living Zon is Bv@dc; the painter, according to Clement's ex- 
position, the Divine Yogia; the image, the Demiurge and his 
creation, whom the Valentinians were accustomed in another 
respect to call the prophet of the true God.” 
1 Quoted in xxxii. 
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proceeds from unity is an image. But * since 
that which appears is not from him, the soul comes 
out of the middle space, the excellent seed; and 
this is the inspiration (ro guptonua) of the ex- 
cellent spirit, which is breathed into the soul,. 
the image of the Spirit. Generally the Valen- 
tinians say, that what is said of the Demiurge, 
who was made after the image, is prophetically 
spoken with reference to a sensible image, in that 
part of Genesis which treats of the generation of 
man; they transfer the likeness (cnv opowdrnra) to 
themselves, saying that °the insertion of the ex- 
cellent spirit was unknown to the Demiurge. 


The generation of death, according to * Valen- 
tinus, was the work of the Demiurge; and the 
excellent race came down from above to destroy . 
it. This they were to effect, being themselves the 
children of eternal life, by dividing it among 
themselves ; so that death would die in them and 
through them. 


°The Valentinians said that the Saviour taught 
the Apostles the first truths typically and mys- 


1 Compare Ixii. ro patyopevor. ? Compare I. liv. lv. 

* Compare liii. 

* §. L. 4. dciii. 9. 16. According to Clement, as well as the 
Valentinians, yéveovc and @80pa are correlative ; the former im- 
plies the latter. yevéoer yap wavrwe érerat kal @Oopa. S.L. 3. 
DxXxxuI. 12. See also pit. 35. *: leva 
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tically ; the second in parables and enigmas ; the 
third openly and nakedly. 


‘According to the Valentinians, fate was a con- 
course of numerous and opposite powers, which 
being themselves unseen, presided over the course 
of the stars, and governed the Universe through 
them. Of themselves the stars effect nothing ; 
they merely indicate the action of the presiding 
power ; as the flight of birds causes no event, but 
indicates or foreshews it. Some of these powers 
are friendly to man, some unfriendly. The Sa- 
viour delivers him from their hostile conflicts. On 
this account the new and strange star, shining 
with a new and not a worldly light, arose to put 
an end to the former disposition of the stars; and 
the Lord descended to transfer those who believed 
on Christ from the dominion of fate to the govern- 
ance of .his Providence. *The Magi, when they 


? Ixix. Ixx. lxxi, Ixxii. Ixxiii.lxxiv. Neander, pp. 139. 217. 
We find rove édeordrac role mAarvirae Kara Tijy Oeiay Tpdvolay. 
S.L. 5. petxviu. 12. In txxviu. it is said that the astrologers 
were correct in asserting the existence of fate up to the time of 
Christ’s baptism. The Valentinians thought that the Apostles 
were transferred. into the twelve signs of the Zodiac. As the 
birth (i) yéveotc) was administered by the latter, so was the new 
birth by the Apostles. xxv. In x11. it is said that man fancies 
himself a voluntary agent, when in fact he is not. In Lxxutt. 
the natural proneness of man to evil is noticed. 

* Ixxv. Theodotus here says that the prediction of future 
events proves the existence of fate. The Magi not only knew 
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saw the star of the Lord, knew that a king of 


the Jews was born. 


The birth of the Saviour delivered us from the 
creation and fate ; his baptism snatches us * from 
the fire. We are regenerated by baptism in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, being 
*thereby rendered superior to all other powers. 
Baptism is called death, and the end of the old 
life: it is life in Christ. We are delivered, not 
by the mere washing, but by the knowledge com- 
municated to us—who we were; what we have 
become; where we were, and on what place we 
were thrown; whither we hasten and from what 
we were redeemed ; what the birth, what the new 


birth. 


> Baptism is twofold, corresponding to the two- 
fold fire from which it delivers us, that which is 
the object of sense, and that which is the object 


that a king was born; but a king to rule over the worshippers of 
God, that is, over the Jews, who were then the only worshippers 
of the true God. 

1 ]xxvi. I have here translated yéveouc, the creation. Lxxvit. 
txxvil. See Neander, p. 139. 

? Compare Ixxx. where it is said that baptism in the three 
names delivers us from every Triad which exists in corruption. 

* Ixxxi. Theodotus here opposes the bodily spirit, rd owpart- 
kov mvevpa, to the spirit given from above, which is incor- 
poreal. 
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of intellect. 'The sensible baptism, by water, de- 
livers us from the sensible fire ; the intelligible, by 
the Spirit, from the intelligible fire. 


We have seen that, according to the Excerpta, 
the faith of the elect differed from that of the 
called. Clement, in the Stromata, ° says, ‘‘ that 
the Valentinians assigned faith to the simple (the 
mass of believers) but claimed for themselves, who 
are saved by nature, knowledges; which each in- 
dividual possesses in proportion to his more abun- 
dant portion of the excellent seed, and which is as 
far removed from faith as the spiritual from the 


animal.” 


Clement has * extracted from an Epistle of Va- 


1 In Ixxxii. and the following sections, we find some notices 
of the forms observed by the Valentinians in baptism, and of the 
reasons why they were observed. We find the sime notion re- 
specting a twofold fire in the Eclogee ex Prophetarum Scripturis. 
vil. Clement, speaking of the fire which destroyed Sodom, 
Says, dNiyoy Te TOU oovipov TupdE Ekelvou Ext TI}V akoaciay 
exxyéwy. P.L. 3. c. 8. couxxx. 15. Compare C. xxvi. 34. 
xLvu. 8. Ecloge ex Prophetarum Scripturis. xxv. In S. L.7. 
peccii. 1, Clement distinguishes between zip, ro gpdvyov, and 
TO Tappayor Kal Bavavoor. 

° 'L. 2. cecexxxiii. 834. See p. 301. In L.3. pxuu. 6, Cle- 
ment speaks of heretics who interpreting Matth. xviii. 20. con- 
tended that the Demiurge 6 yeveowovpyoce Oedc, was with the 
multitude ; the Saviour, the Son of the good God, with the one, 
the elect. 

° S. L. 2. cecexlviii. 12. See Neander, p. 124. 
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lentinus, a statement to which we find nothing 
similar in the Excerpta. ‘‘ That the angels re- 
garded that creature with fear because he spake 
greater things than were suited to a creature, 
through fim who had secretly given him the seed 
of the essence from above, and who spoke boldly 
in him; as in the generations of the men of 
this world, the works of men are a source of fear 
to those who make them, such as statues and 
images, and whatever their hands make in the 
name of God. For Adam, being formed in the 
name of man, (the “AvOowroc of the pleroma) 
caused terror to be felt of the pre-existent man, 
as if he dwelt in him; and they (the angels) were 
astonished and quickly obliterated their work.” 
Clement gives ‘another extract from an epistle of 
Valentinus, in which it is said that ‘‘ One is good, 
by whose *freedom of speech was the manifesta- 
tion through the Son; and by Him alone can the 
heart be purified, every evil spirit being expelled 
from it. For many spirits inhabit it and will 
not allow it to be pure; each of them, frequently 
indulging in unbefitting desires, produces its own 


peculiar works; so that the heart resembles an 


1 §. L. 2. ececlxxxvii. 34. Compare what is said on the 
subject of fate in Lxrx. et seq. Neander, p. 140. 

? Grabe for ov rappnoia wishes to read ov wapoveia. But in 
ccccxLviu. 18, the passage just quoted, we find kai rappynovalo- 


Péevorv. 
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inn, which is pierced through with holes, and 
undermined and filled with filth by men who act 
without any regard to decency, and care nothing 
for the place, as belonging to another. In like 
manner the heart, ' until it is brought under the 
governance of Providence, is impure, and the abode 
of many demons; but when the only Good Father 
visits it, it is sanctified, and shines with light ; thus 
he who has such a heart is blessed, because he 


shall see God.” (Matt. v. 8.) * 


Clement ’ says, ‘‘ that the Valentinians defended 
marriage, inasmuch as their own A%ons were 
emitted in pairs.”” This is confirmed in the * Ex- 
cerpta, in which it is said that, according to the 
Valentinians, the Saviour, when he told Salome 
that death would exist, so long as women bore 
children, did not mean to speak evil of the pro- 
creation of children, which is necessary to the 
salvation of believers, and must continue until the 
predestined seed is accomplished ; but alluded 
obscurely to the female Aton from above, out of 
whose passions the creation arose, and who emitted 
essences * without form; through whom also the 


' This was effected by the coming of the Lord. See Lxxiv. 
With respect to the evil spirits, see LxxxmI. 

2 S.L. 8. dviii.1. In pxxiv. 42, Clement says that the 
Valentinians maintained a spiritual community of women. 

* uxvm. See L.3. pxxxu. 8. quoted in p. 152, Note 2. 
“ Compare Ixviii. Ixxix. xxx. 
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Lord descended, to deliver us from passion, and to 


introduce himself. 


Clement ‘quotes a passage from a letter of 
Valentinus to Agathopus, in which we find the fol- 
lowing strange notion. ‘‘Jesus bore all things, 
and had his appetites in subjection, and thus 
wrought out for himself divinity. He ate and 
drank in a manner peculiar to himself; such was 
his control over*his appetites, that the food be- 
came not corrupt in him, since he was not subject 


to corruption.” 


Clement * quotes also a passage from a Homily 
of Valentinus, entitled epi pidwv, the object of 
which is to prove that God revealed to the Heathen 
many truths, which are contained in the Scrip- 
tures. ‘‘ Many things,” he says, ‘‘ which are 
found in the public books, (that is, according to 
Clement, either in the Jewish Scriptures or the 


* S. L. 3. dxxxviii. 22. See Neander, p. 137. 
Hy oy Dee 


° ~ ~ ~ \ 
OvTwY 0 Kopupaioc OvaXevrivoc Ev TH TEPL dihwy Opidia Kara det 


declxvii. 4. Oy d& Kal rev THY KowwdrnTa mpEoBEDv- 


yoager. [o\Xd rov yeypappévwy év ratc dnpoaioe BiPXAore ebpic- 
KETAL YEypappeva év TH ExKAnola Tov Oeov' ra ydp Kevd (1. Kowa) 
TavTa EoTL Ta ATO Kapdiac Phuara, vopoc 6 ypanrToc EV Kapdia’ 
ovrdc Eat 6 adc (Grabe wishes to read Néyoc) 6 Tov Hyarn- 
pEévov, 0 diAovpeEvoc, Kat @uiMv avrov. I understand him to mean 
that they, upon whose hearts are written those truths, common 
to the Christian Scriptures and the public books, compose the 
people of the beloved. See Neander, p. 131. 
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writings of the philosophers) are found also in the 
Church of God; for these are the common senti- 
ments proceeding from the heart—the law written 
in the heart—this is the people of the beloved, 
loved by him, and loving him.” 


Let me here repeat what I have already said, 
that I do not profess to give a systematic account 
of the opinions of the Gnostic sects. For such an 
account I must refer the reader to Dr. Neander’s 
work. In no part of it are the learning and in- 
genuity of the author more conspicuous, than in 
that which relates to the Valentinians; yet I 
cannot refrain from expressing a suspicion that 
they are sometimes indebted to him for disco- 
vering in their opinions a connexion and con- 
sistency, which they would themselves have been 
perplexed to point out. Beausobre, though dis- 
posed at all times to place the doctrines of the 
heretics in the most favourable point of view, has 
pronounced what appears to me a correct judg- 
ment upon those of Valentinus’. 


* “Ta Théologie Valentinienne est trop obscure, pour entre- 
prendre de la développer. C’est un entassement d’énigmes mys- 
térieuses, qui n’ont ete bien connues que des Maitres de la Secte, 
supposé méme quils entendissent ce quils disoient. Il est 
vrai, que les Extraits de la Doctrine de Theodote, dont nous 
sommes redevables a Clément d’Alexandrie, en éclaircissent une 
partie, mais il reste encore des tenébres capables d’arréter la 
curiosité la plus opiniatre.” Histoire du Manichéisme, Psd. 
p- 550. See also p. 579. 
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1Clement mentions Heracleo as the most cele- 
brated disciple of the school of Valentinus, and 
gives his comment on Luke xii. 8. He who shall 
confess me before men, &c. ‘* There is a twofold 
confession, one in faith and conversation, the other 
with the voice; the confession with the voice is 
made before the powers (of this world), and the 
multitude incorrectly think this the only confes- 
sion; for hypocrites can make it. Nor is this 
description universally applicable ; for all who are 
saved have not confessed with the voice, and so 
departed out of this life, as Matthew, Philip, 
Thomas, Levi, and many others. Moreover, the 
confession with the voice is not universal, but par- 
tial. By an universal confession, | mean an 
agreement of the practice with the faith; this 
will be followed by the partial confession before 
the powers, if need requires and reason demands. 
For he who has previously confessed in his life 
and conversation, will confess with his voice. Well 
also has Christ added with respect to those who 
confess, Jn me (Ev uot), but with respect to those 
who deny, Me (Enz). For they who do not confess 
him in their practice, deny him, though they 
confess him with the voice. They alone confess 
in him (év avr»), who live in his confession and 


1 §.L. 4. dxev. 22. In the Selections from the Writings of 
the Prophets, Heracleo is quoted as saying that some sects 
marked the ears of baptized persons with fire. xxv. 
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practice, in whom he also confesses, embracing 
them and embraced by them ; wherefore he can 
not deny himself. But they deny him, who are 
not in him; for he does not say, ‘He who shall 
deny i me, but me.’ For no one who is in him 
denies him. The words before men apply alike 
to those who are saved (Christians) and to the 
Heathen ; before some, in life and conversation ; 
before others, with the voice. Wherefore they 
cannot deny him; but they who are not in him, 


ine 


deny him '. 


*Clement alludes to certain persons who pro- 
fessed to be followers of Nicolaus, but perverted 
his words. One of his precepts was, that men 
should abuse (wapayodsba) the flesh, by which he 
meant that they should cut off pleasures and de- 
sires; and by this discipline extinguish the im- 
pulses and appetites of the flesh ; but they, misin- 
terpreting the precept, ran into every luxurious 
excess. In ‘another place Clement refers to the 
same precept, and says, ‘‘ that Nicolaus, after the 
ascension of the Saviour, having a wife in the 
flower of her age, was charged by the Apostles 
with jealousy ; whereupon he brought her forth 
and gave any one permission to take her to wife.” 
Clement defends the moral character of Nicolaus, 


' Neander, p. 156. ? Si L. 2. cecexe. 33. 
> 8. .L. 3. dxxii. 21. 
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and says, ‘‘that he cohabited with no other 
woman than his wife, and that both his daughters, 
as well as his son, remained single.” 


‘Clement mentions Carpocrates and Epiphanes, 
as maintaining the doctrine of a community of 
women. Carpocrates was an Alexandrian, and mar- 
ried a female of Cephallenia, by name Alexandria. 
Epiphanes was their son. He died at the age of 
seventeen, and was honoured by the inhabitants of 
Same, in Cephallenia, as a god. A temple was 
consecrated to him, and on every new moon the 
Cephallenians met together to celebrate his apo- 
theosis. His Father instructed him in the custom- 
ary branches of learning (rv éyKuKA Lov Tavoetay ), 
and in the philosophy of Plato. He was the 
founder of the ? Monadic knowledge, and of the 
heresy of the Carpocratians. His works were ex- | 
tant in the time of Clement, who quotes a passage 
from a treatise concerning Justice, the object of 
which is to shew that the institution of marriage is 
at variance with the justice of God, who meant all 
things to be possessed in common. The light of 


tiple. Oxi. 20, 
2) povadcun yvwow. Compare Irenzeus, L. 1. c.2. p. 51. 
Clement says of the true Gnostic, povadiuKodcg ylyvera. S. L. 4. 
DCXXXUI. 12, pcxxxv. 23. See p. 254. Note 2. Clement thinks 
that Carpocrates was led to the notion of a community of women 
from misunderstanding Plato. px1v.25. See pxxIt. 20. pxxumI. 


18. Neander, p. 355, et seq. 
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the sun is common to all; sight is common to all. 
Human laws introduced property, and consequently 
‘injustice, by interfering with the community in- 


tended by God. 


Clement *says, that the Carpocratians were 
guilty of the most horrible excesses at their meet- 
ings. These excesses appear to have brought 
the Christian Agape into disrepute, and to have 
occasioned their discontinuance. 


Clement * mentions Prodicus as a leader of one 
of the Gnostic sects. His followers asserted that 
they were by nature the sons of the Supreme or 
First God, and consequently at liberty to live as 
they pleased, being in subjection to no one, Lords 
of the Sabbath, born superior to every other race, 
royal children. They *denied also the necessity 


of prayer. 


1 §.L. 3. px1v. 3. The Carpocratians seem to have quoted 
Rom. vii. 7. in defence of this notion, J had not known sin but 
by the law. ‘They alleged also, Matth. v.42. ro airovyri ce 
didov (Clement has doc) in defence of a community of women. 
pxxxvi. 18. In L. 2. ccccxc. 20, Clement mentions a licen- 
tious opinion, put forth by one who called himself a Gnostic, on 
the subject of pleasure. 

* dxiv. 13. Compare L.7. peccxcu. 37. 

7 Se bid.) dxxv..4. 

* §.L. 7. deccliv. 27. Clement says that they borrowed 
this doctrine from the Cyrenaic school. 
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Clement ' mentions Julius Cassianus as_ the 
founder of the sect of the Docete; and refers to 
one of his works, entitled, Concerning Continence, 
from which it appears that he adopted the notions 
of Tatian respecting the impurity of marriage. 
He quoted passages from * Apocryphal Scriptures, 
and perverted passages from *the genuine Scrip- 
tures, in order to support his opinions.  Cle- 
ment says that ‘‘he had recourse to the fiction— 
that Christ was only a man in appearance— 
through unwillingness to believe that he had been 
born of the Virgin, or partaken in any way of 
generation.” Clement accuses him of borrowing 
from * Plato his notions respecting the evil nature 
of generation ; as well as ° the notion that the soul 
was originally divine, but being rendered effemi- 
nate by desire, came down from above to this | 
world of generation and destruction. 


1§. 1.3. dlii. 38. év yotr ro rept Eyxpareiac i} wept Evvov- 
xiac. The Docetz are mentioned prvi.18. L.vi1. pecrxxv. 
33. L.7. pep,.13... See, Histoire du Manichéisme, T. i. pp. 
378. 424. 

* From the Gospel according to the Egyptians. pur. 20. 

5.2 Cor. Xdeeds pL Cor) vii. 1,2 ; -Jerdmidh sxx. 14. / Cas= 
sianus interpreted the coats of skins in Gen. ili. 21, of the 
body. puiiv. 22. Compare the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scrip- 
tis. LY. 

*§.L. 4. dilxxi. 31. Clement says this generally of the 
Gnostics. 

° Ss das Ba alii ae. 
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Clement’ mentions incidentally that the Phry- 
gians (the Montanists) called those who did not 
believe in the new prophecy, animal (yYvyovc). 


It is stated in the * Extracts from the writings 
of the prophets, that Hermogenes inferred from 
Psalm xix. 4. that our Saviour, when he laid aside 
his body (cxnvwna, fleshly tabernacle), deposited 


it in the sun. 


Clement *speaks of the Encratite, who ab- 
stained from wine and from marriage. 


Clement ‘appears to have traced the origin of 
the Christian heresies chiefly to the opinions of 
the Greek philosophers. He ° speaks, however, of 
barbarian sects as distinct from Greek philoso- 
phers. °He mentions, incidentally, that the fol- 
lowers of Simon Magus aimed at a resemblance 


1 §.L.4. dev. 1. There seems to be an allusion to them in 
L. 6. pecixxit. 34. rep Kal ext rv Tpodnrevery VY Or EYO~ 
pévwv maparnpyredy. They are mentioned also L. 7. pep. 11. 

? lvi. Psalm xviii. according to the Septuagint version, in 
which the reading is, év Tr j)Aiw EOero TO oxhvwpa avrov. See 
Hist. du Manichéisme, Tom. 1. p. 564. 

> PL. 1. clyxxviv. 26. +S) 1,,1,cceclix, 24... Lig. ded. 12. 

Sie ds, 6. dcclxxiv, 5. 

° §.L. 2. ecccliv. 12. cire aipécee ciev HapBapo, eire of Tag’ 
"EdAnoe pirdoaodor. 

° §.L. 2. ececlvi. 21. See Neander, p. 344. 
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in morals to the permanent or immutable (rw 
éorwrt) Whom they worshipped. 


Clement ‘says generally of the heretics, ‘‘ that 
in their appeals to the prophetic Scriptures they 
either did not appeal to all the books, or did not 
quote the entire books to which they appealed, or 
did not quote them according to the substance 
(ro copa) and context of the prophecy; but se- 
lecting ambiguous expressions, transferred them to 
their own opinions, picking out a few words here 
and there; not looking to the sense, but to the 
letter. °® When their opinions were proved to be 
opposed to the Scriptares, they set at nought either 
the consistency of their own doctrines, or the 
prophecy itself; at all times preferring that which 
was clearer in their own estimation to that which 
was said by the Lord through the prophets, and 
confirmed by the Gospel and the Apostles. Des- 
pising that which lay immediately before them, 
and anxious to exceed the common measure of 
faith, they overstepped the truth. Clement *accuses 
them of vanity, and ambition. * Having said that 


* $4. 7. decexci. 21. “Compare peccxenr 14. In Le: 
pDxx1x. 2, Clement speaks of some who when they read the Scrip- 
tures publicly, perverted the sense by laying improper emphasis, 
and making improper pauses. 

2S. davis! eee. 6. 

° 8. L: 7. decexcn. 25.35. ‘decexcvi: 10; 


Ss. 
* S.L. 7. decexciv. 12. Clement, however, admits that some 
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there are three states of mind, ignorance, opinion, 
knowledge : he adds that ignorance is the state of 
the heathen; knowledge, of the true Church ; 
opinion, of the heretics. 


Clement 'mentions among the heretics of his 
day the Peratici, Hematite, Caianistee, Ophiani, 
and * Entychite ; the last he classes among the 
followers of Simon Magus. He mentions also 
Heretics, who used bread and water in the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist °. 


traces of truth are to be found among the heretics. S.L. 1. 
CccxLix. 12, 
eis 71 ded. 10. ? See Neander, p. 350. 
fon. is... .cecls xy. 13. 


CHAPTER VII. 


We will now proceed to consider Clement's 
opinions respecting the Supreme Being, and the 
distinction of Persons in the Godhead. 'He 
thought that human wisdom cannot attain to the 
knowledge of God, who, raised above all speech, 
and all thought, and ineffable in power, can never 
be made known by a written description. * Inas- 
much as the cause or beginning of any thing is 
always most difficult to be discovered, God, who 
is the beginning and cause of existence to all 
things, can never be described by words. You 
cannot apply to him the terms genus, difference, 
species, atom, number, accident, subject of acci- 


1 60ev 6 Mwaijc, ov Tore AvOpwrivy codia yvwabioecOae Tov 
Ocdv meTveopévoc. S. L. 2. ccccxxxI. 15. 6 yap rév ddwy Oe0c, 
OvmEp Taoay pwrijy Kat Tay vonpa Kal macay Evvoway, OVK aY 
more ypagn mapacobein, appnroc @y Ovvape TH avrov. L. 5. 
DCLXxxv. 15. pexci. 15. Compare L. 6. pccexxvi. 31. C. 
Lix. 26. Uxit. 20. 

* S. L. 5. pexcv. 8. Compare L. 4. pexxxvi. 10. L. 5. 
DCLXXxIx. 8. quoted in p. 184. pcxc. 36. and the Ecloge ex 
Prophetarum Scripturis, xx1. Yet, speaking of the study of 
astronomy, Clement says, that it raises the mind of man from 
earth to heaven, causing him to be conversant with divine things ; 
thus Abraham was raised to the knowledge of the Creator. 
S. L. 6. pecuxxx.9. See L. 2. ceccxxxt. 2. 
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dent, whole, part, figure ; 'nor can any name be 
properly or essentially given him. When we call 
him One, or the Good, or Mind, or the Existent 
(ro ov), or Father, or God (O<ov), or Creator, or 
Lord, we do not profess to give his name; but 
through inability to discover more appropriate 
terms, apply these honourable appellations, in 
order that the thought may have whereon to 
rest. These appellations do not singly express 
the Deity, but are collectively indicative of the 
power of the Almighty. Names are given with 
reference either to some quality of the thing 
named, or to its relation to some other thing; 
but neither of these circumstances is applicable to 
God. Nor can the Deity be comprehended by 
demonstrative science ; for that proceeds upon 
preceding known truths; whereas nothing can 
precede that which is uncreated or self-existent. 
It remains, therefore, that we can comprehend 
the unknown (70 ayvworov) by Divine grace and 
his word alone. As Luke, in the Acts of the 


Apostles, records Paul to have said, Ye men of 


1 Compare Justin Martyr Apol. ii. p. 44. p. Clement applies 
the appellation 70 dy to the Supreme Being, S. L. 2. ccccLxxxt. 
1. Refering to Gen. iv. 25. élavéornoey yap por 6 Ococ oréppa 
érepov avrt”ABeX, Clement argues that the insertion of the ar- 
ticle before Oedc proves that Moses intended to point out the 
Supreme God, in opposition to the Demiurge. S. L. 3. pxiviu. 
6. See the interpretation of the word “Iaov, 6 pebeppnvedverac 6 
Ov kai 6 éodpevoc. L. 5. petxvi. 8. 
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Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too su- 
perstitious : for as I passed by and beheld your de- 
votions, I found an altar with this mseription, ‘ To 
the Unknown God.’ (Ayvootw Ow.) Whom, there- 
fore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto 
you. 


Speaking of God, Clement ‘says, that ‘‘ He is 
all things, and all things He ;” —that ? inasmuch as 
he is an essence, he is the beginning of all reason- 
ings that relate to the works of creation (all reason- 
ings on created things must be traced up to him as 
their source) ; inasmuch as he is the good, the 
beginning of all that relate to morals; inasmuch 
as he is mind, the beginning of all that relate to 
reason and judgment ;—that *he alone exists in 
self-existent identity. 


* The Divine nature is exempt from wants and 


1 P. L. 1. ci. 3. 6 @y atroc ra rayra, Kai Ta maya (6) adrdc. 
Waterland applies this to the Son, vol. iii. p. 92, note G, but surely 
without reason. zdyrn yap 6 Oedc gory. S.L. 6. vecivt. 6. 

2S. L. 4. poxxxvint. 10. 6 @edce dé dvapxoc apxy TY OhwY 
TAVTEAC, APKC ToNnTLKOC’ Hp pee ovv gory ovaia, ApKI) TOV ToLNTL- 
Kov ToTou" Kabdcoy éoriy rivyabor, Tov HOiKov" 7 0 ab éate vovc, 
Tov NoytKov Kai KpiruKod Térov. Compare a Fragment extant in 
Maximus, and supposed to be taken from the work of Clement 
on Providence. mxvi. 42. 

* S. L. 6. pecex. 2. év ravrérynre yap ayevirw 6 dy abroc 
povoc. Deccxit. 17. ty rd BovAnua Tov Ocod ev pug ravrornre 

* dvevoeec piv yap 70 Osioy kal drabéc. S. L. 2. ccccixxt. 9. 
Tov dmafove Oeov. coccLxvil. 5. ob yap Oeuc éumral voety Tov 
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from passions. It is true, that in speaking of God 
we attribute to him human aftlections, as we at- 
tribute to him' sight and hearing. But * the vir- 
tue of man is not the same as that of God, as the 
Stoics affirmed ; * although the good man resembles 
God as to the soul, and God on the other hand 
resembles man ; since the image or form (cidoc) by 
which the character of each man is determined 
is the mind. ‘‘ God,” says * Clement in another 
place, ‘‘ gives us many things: in which he has 
himself no part:- being himself self-existent, he 
gives us a beginning of existence (yévesw) ; being 
himself exempt from want, he gives us nourish- 
ment; himself always the same, he gives us 
growth ; himself immortal and exempt from old 
age, he gives us a happy old age, and a happy 
death (I read with Sylburgius <v@avaciav). When 
we read in the Hebrew Scriptures of the hands, 
and feet, and mouth, and eyes, and coming in 
and going out, and anger, and threats of God, 
we must not suppose that he is subject to attec- 
Ody. L.5. pcetix. 5. Oede d&€ dxabijc, aOupde re Kai dverOu- 
pnroc. L. 4. pcxxxil. 40. 

1S. L. 6. pcccxvu. 39. dXoe axon Kat doc opBad0¢, iva TL 
TouToLc yphonrar Toic dvdpacty, 6 Oedc. L. 7. vdeccri. 10. 
Deccuil. 28. 

2S. L. 2. vi. 24. L. 6. pecxcvin. 5. L. 7. peccuxxxvi. 18. 

$§. L. 6. pecixxvi. 25. 7 Kal Oeoeion Kat Oeoeixedoc 6 dyaboc 
dvjo kara Wuxiv' 6 re ab Ode dvOpwroeldnc’ To yap eldo¢g Ekao- 
Tov 0 vovc, ® xapakrnoropeba. 

* 8S. L. 5. pezrxxxvi. 4. Compare pcLxxxix. 20. 
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tions ; but that some holy allegory is concealed 
under these names.” 


Some of the heretical sects distinguished, as we 
have seen, between the Supreme God, whom they 
called Good, and an inferior God, the Creator, the 
God of the Old Testament, whom they called Just. 
The ! design of the ninth Chapter of the First Book 
of the Pedagogue is to show that the attributes of 
goodness and justice are not incompatible in the 
Deity. ‘‘ The justice of God,” he * says in 
another place, ‘‘ is good, and his goodness just.” 
’ When he chastises, he does it for the good of 
those on whom he inflicts chastisement. * The 
beneficence of God is from eternity, as he always 
was what he is; there never was a time when he 


was not good, nor ever will be a time when he 


1 In P. L. 1. c. 8. cxt. 36 (quoted in p. 62.), Clement ap- 
pears to say that God, when contemplated as the Father, is 
Good: when as the Son, the Word who is in the Father, he is 
called Just. 6 yap tordc rove péev ék dear, rove o& && evwvipwr, 
ka0o péev Twario vogirat, dyaboc wy, avo pdvoy 6 gare KeKAyTaL 
dyabdc* Kad dé vidc, @v 6 Adyoc abrod, év ro Iarpi gars, diKkatoc 
mpooayopeverat, EK THC TOC dAANAa oxécewc. Compare cL. 13. 

* S. L. 6. pccxcy. 7. Compare the Eclogee ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis, 1x. 

3S. L. 7. pecexcy. 31. God does not avenge (ov rywosirac), 
for vengeance is the returning of evil for evil; or hate. 8S. L. 7. 
peccLxxi. 27. Compare P. L. 1. c 8, cxxv. 28. 

* S. L. 5. pccxxxiu. 80. The goodness of God is said also 
to be universal. 
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shall cease to be good. ' His goodness is in con- 
stant activity. *Were he to cease to do good, 
he would cease to be God. 


As the knowledge of God cannot be attained by 
human wisdom, *so neither can he be seen by 
man. ‘Some of the heretics asserted that God 
has a natural relation (gvouKjy oyéow) to man. 
This Clement denies to be possible ; whether we 
suppose God to have created man out of nothing 
(é« uy Ovrwv), or out of pre-existent matter; since, 
on the former supposition, there was no existence 
at all to which he could have relation; on the 
latter, * matter is, in every respect, different 


1 §. L. 6. pecxcn. 27. dy re cal yevopevog Ev addiadeirrotc 
evrotiaie, év Tavrérnre Tie dyaOwovrne drapafarwc péver. 

2 S. L. 6. pcccxi. 2. See also pcccxix. 18. pceccxx1. 20. 

* §.L. 5. pextvu. 29. dfdov yap pndéva wore Cvvacba rapa 
Tov rie Gwe ypdvoy Tov Ody Evapywe karadaPécbat. Compare 
L. 6. peccxxv. 20. eet pndey ameckdvicpa rov Ocov oldy re év 
yevynroic eivat. He is seen only through the Son, ovopa dé 
eionrar Oeod' evel, we PAEwer TOU Larpd¢ THv ayabornra 0 vide, 
évepyet 6 Oedce Dwrijp KekAnpévoc, t) THY OAwY AX, free ameELKd- 
yiorae plev ék TOV Oeov Tov doparov mewTn kal 700 TOY aiwvwr. 
L. 5. pcix1x. 11. quoted in p. 281, Note 2. 

4 §.L. 2. cccenxvit. 37. quoted in p.142. See Histoire du 
Manichéisme, T. i. p. 232. In L.5. pccxxrx. 15. Clement de- 
scribes the manner in which all created things are to be referred 
to a Sovereign Providence. 

5 In S. L. 6. pcccxvi. 5. Clement mentions some who ap- 
plied the appellation of Father to God, as the creator of all 
things ; of Mother to the essence or substance, out of which we 


are made. 
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from God. Some indeed have ventured to afirm 
that we are a part of God, and co-essential 
(opoovotove) with him ; an assertion which involves 
the blasphemous consequence, that God suffers 
and sins in us, who are parts of him. 


Though human wisdom cannot attain to the 
knowledge of God, yet ' the heathen possessed 
some obscure knowledge of him. ? For David 
says, Sinners shall be turned back into hell, and 
all the nations which forget God. They could not 
forget, unless they had previously known him. 
*> The Greeks knew God as Creator; not in the 
character of Father, as he was revealed to be- 
lievers by the Son. 


With respect to the Divine Providence, Clement 
* says, that “he who asks for a proof of its exist- 


1S. L. 6. pecrxxu. 26. As Clement supposed a portion of 
the Noyoc to be imparted to the heathen, their obscure know- 
ledge of the Deity was to be traced to this source. S. L. 1. 
cecxLix. 5. 28. L. 2. ccccxcim. 17. 

=P salm Ix. 17; 

op L.5. pocxxxt, 13. ‘Compare L.'6./pecme 1. es Ui. 1 
c. 8. cxL. 36. quoted in page 62. 

* §. L.5. pexivi. 28. L. 6. pcccr. $4. peecexvi. 27. To ex- 
press the administration of the universe by the Divine Provi- 
dence, Clement uses the words dvoiknote, dwecety. S. L. 2. pvt. 
10. ied. pxixs 19) pxu. 4. lL. 4. pixxx. 387. DLXXX VIL, 2. 
pel. 37.39. In L.5. pcx. 18. we find the strange notion that 
the doctrine of Providence was revealed by the angels, who fell 
from their high estate (rdv dyvw kAjpor) through the seductions of 
pleasure. . 
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ence deserves punishment ; and that it is impious 
to doubt whether prophecy and the dispensation 
of salvation are ordered according to Provi- 
dence.” These are points which we ought not to 
attempt to prove, since the Divine Providence is 
displayed in the skill and wisdom discernible in 
created things, and in the order im which they 
come into being, or make their appearance. He 
who gave us being and life, gave us also reason, 
as he wished us to live rationally and well.— 
‘ Proceeding from the principal things (é« roy 
mponyoupévwv), as from the head, the Divine Pro- 
vidence extends to all, like the ointment which 
fell upon the beard of Aaron, and went down to 
the skirts of his clothing. * As the axe cannot 
work without a man to wield it, or a saw with- 
out a man to move it—and none of these things 
work of themselves, but possess certain physical 
qualities which conspire with the action of the 
workman to accomplish the work in hand—so an 
effectual operation is given, through the medium 
of the things proximately moved, to the general 


1S. 6) peccxx. f:'- See nectxxr, 20.) Li 7. “neocxy.| 37: 
with respect to a particular Providence. In L. 4. pert. 42. we 
find the following sentence, which refers to the prince or” Apywy 
of Basilides: % mpdvoia d&, ci Kal dd Tov apxovToc, we Pavat, 
kwvetoBat doxerat, GAN éyKkareorwapy Tuic ovalatc ovy Kal TH TOY 
ovowy yevécet ToC TOU TWY OAwWY OeEOd. 

2S. L. 6. peccexvi. 19. In the Eclogee ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis, xvi. it is shown that God acts through the instrument- 
ality of man. 
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Providence of God, descending to each _par- 
ticular thing. *In the work of man’s sancti- 
fication, the Providence of God does not destroy 
the freedom of the will. 


When we proceed to examine what Clement 
has said respecting the distinction of Persons in 
the Godhead, we find him referring the well- 
known * passage in the Second Epistle of Plato 
to the Holy Trinity. He distinguishes them ex- 
pressly in a * passage in the First Book of the 
Pedagogue, where he says, ‘‘ the Father of the 
universe is one ; the Word of the universe is one ; 
the Holy Spirit is one and the same everywhere.” 


ie: Ue 7. DUCCLY. 22. 

> wept Tov TavTwr Baoéa Tavra éoTly, KaKelvou EveKev TH 
TAVTA, KAKELVO AiTLOY ATaYTWY KAAwY" OEvTEPOY O£ TEDL, TA OEUTEDA' 
Kal Tpitov mwépl, Ta ToiTa’ OVK dAAwWe Eywye ELakovW 7) THY Gyiay 
_, Toudda pynvvecOac’ TpiToy per yap Eivat TO aytoy TVEvMa’ TOY viOY 
— 6 Oebrepor, Ov ov mavra éyévero Kara Pobnow Tov rarpdc. S.L. 
5. pccx. 17. It is to be observed, that Clement does not con- 
fine the word rpac to the three Persons in the Godhead. See 
S.L 3. pxuiu.19. L. 4. puxxxvitt. 9. where he calls faith, hope, 
and charity, the Holy Trinity () ayia rpidc). L. 7. pecctiv. 26. 
THY pakapiay TOY ayiwy ToLada povwy. Compare DcccxxxIv. 6. In 
the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis txxx. we find, with reference 
to the rite of baptism, cal dua roy dvoudrwy done Tie év p0oog 
Tpiddoc aradhayy. 

3 ¢, 6. cxxiii. 9. The three Persons are mentioned, C. xc1. 27. 
P.L.3.c.12. cccxr. 14. 8. L.4. pexxxv.9. Quis Dives Sal- 
vetur. pcepLiv. 42. where the offices of the Persons are marked. 
See also the Eclogee ex Prophetarum Scripturis x1. xxIx. 
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He ‘says, that the Gnostic comprehends both the 
first cause, and the cause generated by the first, 
which he calls in ? another place the second cause. 
It may be, however, doubted whether he refers to 
the Trinity, when he in another place *speaks of 
the first, and second, and third, as suspended from 
one principle (aeyne), working according to its will. 
Then, he adds, ‘‘ at the boundary and extremity of 
the visible world are placed the blessed angels ; 
thus one order is ranged below another, until we 
arrive at man.” 


This distinction of persons was not, in Clement’s 
opinion, in the least at variance with the unity of 
the Godhead ; for he says of * God, that he is one, 
and beyond one, and above the Monad itself. 
Wherefore the pronoun thou is emphatic, and 
points out the only really existing God, who was, 
and is, and shall be; for the participle (o oy) in- 


SL. 6: dechttix.°9. ‘See “L.°2. cocerxr “$0. L. 7. 
Dcccx xix. 36. 

2S. L. 7. deccxxxviii. 2. 10. 

38. L. 7. decexxxiii. 42. 

4P.L. 1. c. 8. oxy. 21. év 0€ 6 Oeoc, Kal éréxetva Tov Evoc, 
Kal Umép airijy povada’ duo Kal ro Xv pdpwoy (the reference is to 
John xvii. 21.), decxrumjy Exov Eudacw, Tov bvtwe povoy ovTa, Oc 
Fv, Kat Eort, Kat Eorar, deikyvvor Ody’ Kal’ Wy TOLWY EY Ovopa KEtTaL, 
6 @y. See p,254, Note 3. and Beausobre’s remarks on the 
Monad, Histoire du Manichéisme, T. ii. p. 283. P. L. 3. ¢. 7. 
ecrzxvi. 7. S)L.°S. ponxxxtx. 14. L.6. pecrxxxm. 42. 
L.7. *pecexcix. 10. pep. 3. 
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cludes the three divisions of time,—past, present, 
and future. The title ' God is repeatedly given to 
the second Person in the Trinity. We ? find 


1 C, vili. 27. éxévwoev d€ éavroyv 6 dtdourioppwy Oedc, with 
reference to Philip. ii. 7, txxxiv. 2. 7@ wafovre Kal reooKuvoU- 
pévy Oeg Cave. P.L. 1. c. 5, cx 25. rov Gedy rov Adyor, Tov 
Ov Hpac dvOowroy yevopevov—apvov KEKANKE TOU OEod, TOV viOY TOU 
Oc0v, roy vnrov Tov Ilarpde. c. 6. cx. 11. aa ro0gpaVety plev 
avrov Eikdc ovds Ev, Ody Ovra. C. 7. CXXXI. 8. 6 O€ hérepoc matda- 
ywyoe, dywoc Bede “Inoovc, 6 maone Tic dvOpwrdrnroc KaOnyepwv 
Adyoc* avroc 6 diAdvPpwroc Oede Ete Taldaywydc. CXXXII. 11. 
ert d€ Kal dvwvdpaoroc HY 6 Ode 6 Kiguoc, pndérw yeyevnpevoc 
dvOowroc. quoted in p. 277, Note 3. When the force of the word 
avwydpmaoroc is considered, and the manner in which it is applied 
by Clement (See S. L. 5. pexcv. 21.), there can be no doubt of his 
belief in the essential divinity of Christ. c. 11. civi. 3. dre Ode 
Kat Onpuovoyoc. L. 2. c. 8. exc. 18. 6 dirudoc Occ kat Kipoc roy 
drwy c. 8. coxiv. 29. dua rovTd Tot Eic Ov OvK ETioTEVcaY avOoW- 
mov, Tov di\dvOowrov Oedy, Exvyvwoorrat Kipuoy Kai dicaoy. L. 3. 
c. 1. ccLt. 33. 6 0& suprabijc Ococ ai’roc HAEvOEoWsEY THY GdpKa. 
c. 7. CCLXXVII. 32. dvevdene yap 6 Tov wayroKparopa Oecy Adyov 
éxwv. Compare 0 dnpuovpyoc Toy cuuTdyTwy, 6 TavToKpaTwe 
kupuc. S. L. 4. perv. 24. S. L. 1. cccrxxtv. 11. rév Ywriea, 
oipar, Ocdy eiojaba piv ra voy. Compare L. 2. ccccxu. 38. 
ecccnin. 11. L. 5. penxix. 13. L. 6. sccxen. 20. necexm. 10: 
Ocdc év capkiw. Quis Dives Salvetur, pcpxxxrx. 16. qpoeide dé 
we Ogdc Kat a pédret Ovepwrhceobat Kat ad pédXee Tee avT@ amoKpi- 
veoOa. C. vil. 14. éepdvy d& Evayxoc 6 TeowY Lwrijp' érepayy 
0 év TO OyTL WY, Ort 6 Adyoe, Oe Hv TpdC TOY OEov, OwdaoKadoc 


> 


> f ¢ \ / / 
EeTEpAYY, Y TA TAYTA CEnmOUpyNTaL. 
? P.-L. 1. ¢. 5. exii. 16. & rod peyadou Oeod’ & row redeiov 
yy F 2h > x \ \ > tc~ 
Mavdlov’ vlog Ev TWaTpl, Kal waTHp év vig. See c. 7. CXXIx. 21. 
c. 8. cxxxv. 28. ovdév dpa puceirat bd Tov Oeov, AAN ovdE ITO 
~ \ o ’ ° 
tou Adyou" ev yap aupw, 6 Oeoc. Clement then refers to Johni. 1. 
CXLU. 8. we elvauraic d&dAnbelae karedavec TOV TOV TULTAVTWY 
Oeoy Eva povor eivat, dyaor, dixauoy, Onpuoupyov, vioy éy marl. 
y. L.-5: pextin 11s, In S. iL. 7. spccceux xxi,» 21.,.(Clemene 
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also several passages expressive of the intimate 
union which subsists between the Father and Son. 
In a * passage in the Hortatory Address are enu- 
merated the titles given to the Son: the Harmony 
of the Father—Christ—the Word of God—the 
Arm of the Lord—the Power of the Universe— 
the Will of the Father: and in * another passage 
quoted in p. 28, is a description of his nature and 
offices. 


By the Word Clement certainly understood ‘a 
person. Speaking of the idea of Plato, he * says, 


identifies the Son with the Father as to perfection, if the words 
Touréorw éavroy are not a gloss. 

* xciii. 15. Compare m1. 17. 

2 Ixxxvi. 1. In this passage the Word is represented as the 
fellow-combatant of the creature ; but in Lxxvir. 27. quoted in 
p. 209, Note 5. the Word is made not a combatant, but the judge 
of the contest. drodvotpevor 0 oby mepipavwc év TO Tic dAnOElac 
oradiw yrvnoincg dywvilapeba, Bpaevovroc péev tov Adyou rod 
iylov, dywvoreAovrroc Oe Tov Oeardrov Twy bdkwy. To the pas- 
sages quoted in that note add P. L. 1. ce. 8. cxxxvi. 15. 6¢ éore 
Tie TOU Oeov ditavOpwriac cvvaywvioric yvijouc. 

°C. iii. 17. Adyoc oiparvioc, 6 yyhowe dywrorie éxi ro Tay- 
roc Koopov Oearpw arepavoupevoc. P.L. 1. ¢ 6. cx. 14. ror 
Aodyov rédevov ex Tedelov guyra rou Ilarodc. c. 9. cxivut. 3. 
Tov TavToKpdropoc Kat rarpikov Adyov. C. txvu. 41. L.3.¢. 5. 
CCLXXIII. 26. wavrayov oe rov Adyov, 6¢ éort mavraxov. c. 8. 
CCLXXX. 7. éeidey avrove 6 mavrexdmrne Adyoc. S.L. 1. 
CCCXXIX. 8. éxavaraverat TO Kepadaoy TOY bvTWY, 6 xpHoTOE Kal 
Hpepoc Adyoc. L. 5. pecvur. 11. pecxi. 5. 

*S.L.5 pceriv. 4. quoted in p.177. % de idéa évvdnua rov 
Ocod, dep of BapBapoe Adyoy eiprjKaot tov Ocov—mrpoehOwy Oe 6 
Adyoc, Onpiovoyiac airioc, ererra Kat Eaurov yevvd, bray 6 Adyoc 
capt yévnrat, iva cal Peay. Clement uses the expression 6 
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‘¢ The idea is the thought of God, which the bar- 
barians called the Word of God” (Acyov rov O<ov). 
Then he proceeds, ‘‘ the Word going forth, the 
cause of creation, generates himself, when he be- 
‘ comes flesh, in order that he may be seen by the 
eye.” Clement had before said that justice, 
honesty, truth, cannot be seen with the eyes, only 
with the understanding. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
the Word of God said, J am the truth, the Word 
can only be contemplated by the understanding. 
Speaking of the source of knowledge, Clement 
‘says, ‘‘ that we must ascend above all created 
things to arrive at the teacher. Since there is one 
Unbegotten, the omnipotent God ; and one First- 


mpopoptkoc Adyoc, to signify the spoken Word, not as oppeses 
to the Adyoc évdiaberoc. S.L. 5. pexivi. 39. 6 ydp rou TATOOC 
twv Ok\wy Adyoc, ovx ouréc éoTw O ToopopKoc, outa oe Kal 
xonororne paveowrarn Tov Oeov, dvvapic TE av maykoaryc Kal 
TO ovTe Oeia* aude TOC py OfodoyoUOLY dkaravonroc, béAnpa 
ravrokparopucdy. Compare DcxLvill. 21. ixet pev ydp 0 yeywrdc 
héyoe* rari dé rovrov, 6 vovc. S.L. 7. Deccrxiv. 6, 40. where 
6 mpopopixoc Abyog is opposed to faith, which is called évduaBerdv 
tradyabor. 31. 

1S, L.6. pecrxix. 29. See L. 5. pcxcrx. 20. In L. 7. 
pcccxx1x. 34, Clement calls the Son the beginning and first-fruits 
of things existent, being without time and beginning , THY axpovoy 
kal dvapxov doxiy Te Kal dmapyynv tov ovrwy roy vidvy. In the 
Eclogze ex Prophetarum Scripturis, tv. the application of the 
title "Apx7 to the Son, is founded on Hoseai. 7.10. In 8S. L. 5. 
pcLx1x. 12, God the Saviour is said to work, being the beginning 
of all things, which was formed an image from the invisible God 
first and before the ages, and then gave form to all things created 
after itself. See p. 257, Note 2 
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Begotten, by whom all things were made, and with- 
out ham was not any thing made. For there is in 
truth one God, who made the beginning of all 
things, that is, the first-begotten Son, as Peter 
writes (in the Preedicatio) who well understood the 
words, Jn the beginning God created the Heaven 
and the earth. He is called Wisdom by all the 
prophets. He is the teacher of all created beings, 
the counsellor of God, who foreknew all things. 
He in. various ways has instructed man from the 
first foundation of the world, and perfects him.” 


When, however, we say that Clement speaks 
of the Word as a person, we mean not to deny 
that there are passages in which Aoyoc may 
be interpreted of an attribute or an operation. 
Thus, 'he speaks of the Heavenly Word, the all- 
harmonious, tuneful, holy instrument of God, the 
supramundane wisdom. He ’ exhorts us to receive 
the Word with open ears, and to entertain God as 
a guest in our purified souls. He * calls the Word 
of the Lord the law of truth. He ‘says that the 


1 ©, vi. 5. Yet there immediately follows ri 0) ov 70 Goyavoy, 
6 rou Oeov Adyoe, 6 Kipwoe—ovXAerat ; 

2 C. lxx.25. So lxxiii. 24. évayi rov Gywv vrodapPavere 
Tov Oeov Noyor. * C.vlexvi. 37, 

* S.L. 6. pectv1. 37. Yet compare L. 7. pcccxxxvit. 34. 
when the appellations law and eternal Word are applied to the 
Saviour. In L.1. cccxiut. 7, Clement plays upon the twofold 
meaning of the word Adyoc—Reason, and the Word. 
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voice of the Lord, the Word without form, ‘the 
power of the Word, the shining Word of the Lord, 
the truth which descended from Heaven upon the 
assembly of the Church, works through a shining 


and proximate ministry. 


Clement *says repeatedly, that ‘‘ the Adyoe is 
the source of all the true knowledge to which man 
attains.” Hence it is sometimes not easy to dis- 
tinguish whether we are to understand by the 
word Adyoc the person who communicates the 
knowledge, or the operation of the communication 
on the mind of man. Thus he *calls the sound 
Word the sun of the soul, by which alone, rising 
in the deepest recess of the understanding, the eye 
of the understanding is enlightened. He* speaks 


* In 8.L.6. declxiv. 40. Clement says that the Lord is the 
power of God, with reference to 1 Cor. i. 29. Compare Tatian, 
145, A. In the Excerpta ex Prophetarum Scripturis. x11. the 
Lord is called the Word with reference to Psalm xviii. 3. jpépa 
7H Hpéog epevyerar phpa. 

* Thus C. lxiv. 8. with respect to the Gentiles, ei ydp kai ra 
pdadwora évavopara riva Tov Noyou Tov Oeiov AaPdvrec"ENAnvEC 
Odiya drra rijc adAnOeiac EPOéyEarvtro. Here 6 Adyoe O Oeioc 
seems to mean a Divine attribute. But in Ltxx. 32, the words 
clearly mean a person. det ody rijc dwric trakovwpev Tov Detov 
Adyou'—gac O& 6 Adyoc dvOpwrotce, Od’ ov Karavyalopeba ror 
Ocdv. Compare txxvi.31. P.L. 2. ¢. 1. cxxi. 13. 0 gwri- 
Gwv Noyoc. S. L. 2. coccrxi. 27. 

* OC. ti 26. 

* PrTi eG exxiini6s See p: (380; Note 2. Sie 
cCCCXXXvVil. 36. 
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of the Father in the fulness of his love towards 
man showering down the Word, and the Word 
then becoming spiritual food to the prudent. Yet 
this passage is immediately followed by one already 
quoted, in which the personality of the Word is 
clearly expressed. 


We find the Word called the ! wisdom of God, a 
title derived from Proverbs viii. 22, or the ? paternal 
wisdom—’ the good will of the Good Father, the 
genuine wisdom, the sanctification of knowledge— 
‘the truth, the wisdom, the power of God—* the first- 
created wisdom, the ® person or countenance of God, 
by which he is brought to light or revealed, and 
made known—the ' person of the revealed truth. 
With respect to this last title, Clement is speaking 
of the proof that the Son of God is our Saviour ; 
this, he says, ‘‘ is proved by the prophecies which 


C. Ixviii. 5. 4 cogia, 7} €oriv 6 Adyog airov. 


i™) 


P.L. 1. c. 11. elvi. 1. dre copia éori rarpiKh. 
> P.445 3: ef 12. eecix: 36. 

* §.L. 2. cccclvii. 8. dvvapic ody rarpucy irapywy. L. 1, 
ceccxx!. 99. L. 7. peccxxxull. 32. 

5 §.L.5. dexcix. 23. Clement refers to Wisdom vii. 24; but 
see Proverbs viii. 22. 

6 P. L.1.c. 7. cxxxii. 15. rpdowmor d€ tov Oeov 6 Adyoc, 
gwrilerar 6 Oedc Kal yywpiferac. Compare S. L. 5. perxy. 30, 
évrev0ev Todcwrov Eipnrar Tov Llarpoc 0 vide aicOhoewy mevrace 
capkopdpoc yevdopuevoc 0 Adyoe, 0 TOU TATOWOU MNVUTIIC iduwparoc. 
See also the passages quoted in p.281, Note 4. 

7 L. 6. decci. 28. éret mpdowroy per Tije deckvupevne ddyGeiac 
6 vide Tov Oeov. 
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preceded his appearance; by the testimonies which 
co-existed with his sensible (cognizable by. the 
senses) birth or existence ; and by the (miraculous) 
powers which were announced and openly dis- 
played after his ascension. That we possess the 
truth, is proved by the fact, that the Son of God 
is himself our teacher. For if in every inquiry a 
person (to effect) and a thing (to be effected) are 
universally found, the truth is revealed amougst 
us alone. Since the person of the revealed truth 
is the Son of God ; the thing is the power of faith, 
which prevails over every adversary, and the re- 
sistance of the whole world.” This title then is a 
logical, rather than a theological distinction. 


Perhaps, however, the clearest and most con- 
nected view of Clement’s opinions respecting the 
Second Person in the Trinity, may be found in a 
passage in the ‘seventh book of the Stromata. 
We find him there saying that ‘‘ the most excel- 
lent thing on earth is the most pious man; the 
most excellent thing in heaven, an angel, who 
having nearer access shares in greater purity the 
eternal and blessed life ; but the most perfect, the 
most holy, the most regal, the most beneficent 
nature is that of the Son, being most intimately 
united to? Him who is alone omnipotent. His is 


* decexxxaiy2S, 
vie ~ t c ' , . . 
y T® povw TavToKoaTooe ToeocEexEoTaTyH. Petavius objected 
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the highest pre-eminence ; he orders all things ac- 
cording to the will of the Father, and gives them 
the best direction, and acts upon them with un- 
wearied and inexhaustible power, being enabled 
to look into the secret thoughts. For the Son of 
God never quits the eminence from which he 
looks down upon the universe; he is neither di- 
vided, nor cut off, nor transferred from place to 
place, but is at all times in every place, yet cir- 
cumscribed by no place, being all intelligence, all 
the light of the Father, ' all eye, seeing all things, 
hearing all things, knowing all things, by his power 
penetrating all powers. To him—the Word of the 
Father, who received the holy dispensation through 
Him who put it in subjection to him—is subject 
the host of angels and ? gods. Hence all men are 
his; some knowing him; others not having yet 
attained to the knowledge; some, as friends; 
some as faithful servants; some as mere servants. 
He is the teacher who disciplines the Gnostic by, _ 


to this expression as savouring of Arianism, because the nature 
is represented, not as the same, but merely as proximate to that 
of the Father. See Bull Defen. Fid. Nic. c.6. sect. 11. § 6. 
The whole tenor of the passage proves that Clement ascribed all 
the attributes of the Godhead to Christ; but when he is spoken 
of as the Son, with reference to the Father, or as sent forth by 
the Father to conduct the ceconomy, the relation itself implies a 
certain subordination or inferiority. 

* ‘We may observe that Clement here applies to the Son terms 
which in pecciitt. 10, he applies to God generally. 

* So S.L. 2. ceeelv. 29. rov imepayw rov Oeov. L. 4. 
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mysteries, the believer by good hopes, the hard of 
heart by the corrective discipline of a_ sensible 
operation. Thence proceeds a Providence, par- 
ticular, public or national, and universal.” -Cle- 
ment then goes on to state that the Divine pro- 
phecies plainly declare that there is a Son of God, 
and that he is the Saviour and Lord of whom we 
speak. ‘‘ He draws to him by persuasion those of 
the Greeks and barbarians who are willing to obey 
him. He it was who gave philosophy to the Greeks. 
‘His providential care extends to all. Since, if 
it does not, we must conclude either that he wants 
the power, which would bespeak weakness ; or that 
possessing the power, he wants the will, which 
would bespeak a deficiency in goodness; nor can 
we suppose that he who took upon him suffering 
flesh on our account, indulges in luxurious indo- 
lence (like the gods of Epicurus). As, therefore, 
it befits him who is the Lord of all, he takes care 
of all; for he is the Saviour of all. He allots his 
benefits to Greeks and barbarians, according to 
the capacity of each to receive them—that is, to 
those of them who are predestined and called at 
their proper season, faithful and elect. He, there- 
fore, who has called all equally, but has given 


DCIV. 22. ov yap Gy more 6 vide TH Tarpt CLagidovetkoin, Kal TadTa 
év Ocoic. L.6. pecxevur. 11. cara ry ovyKk\ypovopiay Tov 
= 


kupiwv kai Oew@y. Compare pecexvi. 5. L. 7. peccixv. 17. 
* Compare decexxxi. 21. 
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more eminent honour to the more eminent be- 
liever, will not through envy withhold his benefits 
from any ; nor will he, who is the Lord of all, and 
especially when he ‘ministers to the will of the 
good and omnipotent Father, be prevented by 
another from conferrmg them. Nor can envy be 
incident to the Lord who, as he is without begin- 
ning (avapywe) * is also without passion ; nor can 
any thing which man possesses be an occasion of 
envy to the Lord; widely different is he to whom 
the passion of envy is incident. Nor can we say 
that the Lord was unwilling to save mankind 
through ignorance—because he knew not how to 
provide for the care of each individual. Ignorance 
is not incident to God; to him who before the foun- 
dation of the world was the counsellor of the Fa- 
ther. For this was the wisdom in which the omni- 
potent G'od rejoiced. The Son is the power of God ; 
inasmuch as existing before all created things he 

* Kat padtora ekunper@y Tov dyabov Kai mayToKpdropoc Oedn- 
flare zarpoc. Petavius objected also to this expression. See 
p- 338, Note 2. 

* We have seen that exemption from passion is regarded by 
Clement as an attribute of the Godhead; he must, therefore, 
have considered Christ, whom he states to be without beginning 
as well as without passion, to be God. Compare S. L. 4. 
DCXXXII. 40. Ocdc d€ arabijc, GBupdc re, Kal dverOvpnroc, with 
L. 7. pecctxxv. 16. cic pév ov pdvoc 6 dverOupnroc && dpyiie, 
0 Kupwe 6 gitavOowzoe, 6 Kat Ov Hpac avOowroc. There is no 
contradiction between the dzafijc avapywe yevopevoc and the 


é& doxijc dverupnroc; the former relating to the essential ex- 
istence of Christ, the latter to his assumption of human nature. 
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is the Word, in whom is contained the principle 
of all things i (apyikwraroc Aoyoc), and the wis- 
dom of the Father; and he may peculiarly be 
called the teacher of the beings created by him. 
Nor can he, who, having taken upon him flesh, 
which is naturally subject to passion, disciplined 
it into a habit of impassibility, be suspected of 
abandoning his care of man through the seduc- 
tions of pleasure.” Clement afterwards says that 
‘‘every operation of the Lord has reference to the 
Almighty, and the Son is, so to speak, an energy 
or operation of the Father—that the Son is consti- 
tuted the causer of all good by the will of the 
Almighty Father, the first causer of motion, a 
power incomprehensible by sense; for what he 
was man saw not through the weakness of the 
flesh. Wherefore taking upon him flesh, which is 
cognizable by sense, he came to shew to men what 
is possible with reference to obedience to the com- 
mandments.” 


To the proofs of Clement’s belief in the essential 
divinity of Christ, contained in the foregoing pas- 
sage, we may add several passages in which his 
pre-existence is expressly declared. Thus ’ the 


‘ We find in peccxxi. 3. roy doxikoy Aoyor, which Lowth 
understood of the Adyoc, but as it appears to me erroneously ; 
in 8. L.1. ccocxxxiv. 4. ért rijv doyikwrarny codiay. 

? C. Lxx.9. with reference to Psalm cix. 4. See v. 24. vu. 14. 
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Lord Christ is called the sun of the resurrection, 
begotten before the morning star, and gratuitously 
imparting life by his own rays. The precepts 
inculcating a righteous course of life, are * said to 
have been announced before the law by the Word. 
It °is said of Abraham that, looking up to heaven, 
he saw either the Son in the Spirit, or as some 
interpret the passage, a glorious angel. In *ano- 
ther place Clement, comparing the old with the 
new covenant, says, ‘‘ formerly the elder people 
had the elder covenant, and the law disciplined 
the people with fear, and the Word was an angel ; 
but to the new people was given a new covenant, 
and the Word was made (yeyéynrar) and fear was 
changed into love, and the mystical angel Jesus is 
born.” 


| There is a passage in ‘the fourth book of the 


wwii, 3. dxexii. Al... an 2.1.3. cf 1. (CxeKlen eit 
said that the Pedagogue (Christ) appeared to Abraham, Ja- 
cob, &e. 

2S. L. 5. dexlviii. 14. with reference to Genesis xvii. 1. 

PAs, 1.0). 7..CKXXH,,27.. cexxiu.,/17., ‘Compare 5. Lh. 7: 
peccxxiv. 80. and L. 5. pexc. 28. Kat Ov dyyédou mpocexwe 
(f. mposexovc as L. 7. pecexxxv. 18. did re rev mpocexuY 
dyyé\wv) pvoraywyeirat, where the reference is to the angel 
who appeared to Abraham. In the Adumbrations on the first 
Epistle of St. John ii. 1. we find Sed Moysi quidem propinquus 
ac vicinus Angelus apparuit. mrx. 28. Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. c. 1. 
sect. 1. § 11. Clement says that Moses appears to have applied 
the appellation covenant to the Lord in Genesis xvil. 4. 5. L. 1. 
CUCEREVIT; aan * dexxxv. 9. _ 

—— 
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Stromata which appears at first sight to be at va- 
riance with one which has been quoted from the 
first book of the Pedagogue, as declaratory of the 
distinction of persons in the unity of the God- 
head. ‘‘God,” he says, ‘‘not being demonstra- 
ble, is not an object of knowledge ; but the Son is 
wisdom, and knowledge, and truth, and whatever 
is akin to them; demonstration, therefore, and 
description (c%Eodov) apply to him; all the powers 
of the Spirit, being collectively one thing, conspire 
to the same point, the Son, who is infinite with 
reference to the notion (évvolac) of each of his 
powers. The Son is neither absolutely one, as 
one ; nor yet many, as parts, but one, as all things ; 
for from Him are all things; and he is the circle 
of all powers collected and united into one. On 
this account the Word is called Alpha and Omega. 
In him alone the end is the beginning, and he 
ends in the beginning, not admitting any interval 
or distance.” It is not easy to attach a precise 
meaning to many of the expressions in this pas- 
sage; yet it seems only to mean, ‘as Bull has 
interpreted it, that God cannot be known directly, 
and is known only mediately through the Son. 
In other respects it makes the Son co-existent with 
the Father. rey ae ee 


That Christ was at once God and man is 


1 Def, Fid. Nic. sect. 2. c. 6. § 7. 
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‘repeatedly afirmed. In commenting on the in- 
junction given by Christ to eat his flesh and drink 
his blood (John vi. 53, 54), Clement * says ‘‘ that 
the Spirit signifies allegorically the body or flesh, 
the Word the blood; the mixture of the two is the 
Lord, the food of infants ; for the Lord is Spirit 
and Word; the food, that is the Lord Jesus, the 
Word of God, is incarnate spirit; sanctified hea- 
venly flesh.”” *He was not, however, a common 
man. ‘It would be ridiculous to suppose that the 
body of the Saviour, as a body, required neces- 
sary sustenance for its preservation ; he ate, but 
not for the body, which was held together by a 
holy power; but lest his companions should be 
induced to think ° otherwise of him (than as a 
man), as afterwards some supposed that he was 
only a man in appearance. He was altogether 


exempt from passion, subject to no impulse of 


* Thus C, vil. 2. viv cé érepavn dvOowroe abroc ovroc 6 
Adyoe, 6 povoc dudw, Oedc Te kat AYOowToc, andyTwy huty airvog 
ayatas:, Hee Lex xr. 1. BP: L.,1.¢. 9, cxtviiy, 834 8.ierk 
cecur. 22. S.L. 7. pceccxxxu. 17. 43. pcccxxx1u. 10. In the 
Second Book of the Stromata, ccccLxx1x. 30. mention is made 
of the fourth Hypostasis of the Lord, which Potter supposes to 
mean Christ’s human nature, which together with the Three 
Persons in the Trinity makes the revpac. 

peek, Las dy) Ce, 65, CERIN OS. 

° S.L. 3. dxxxiii. 31. éverra 0€, od dvOowzoe ty KoLvoc. 

* S.L. 6. declxxv. 28. 

* In 8.1L. 6. decciv. 10. Clement says that the Son of God 
took upon him flesh, which was an object of sense. 
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passion ; neither of pleasure nor pain.” In ‘the 
Eclogee ex Prophetarum Scripturis, we find it 
affirmed that ‘‘as the Saviour, while in the body, 
spake and performed cures, he did the same before 
through the prophets ; and does it now through the 
Apostles and teachers. For the Church ministers 
to the operation of the Father. On that account 
he then took upon him man, that he might in the 
human form minister to the will of the Father: 
and on all occasions God who * loves man puts on 
man for the salvation of man; formerly he put on 
the prophets; he now puts on the Church (a col- 
lection of faithful men), for it was suitable that 


? 


like should minister to like for a like salvation.’ 


In the * second book of the Pedagogue, Clement 


1 xxii. In S.L. 7. pecctxvit.9. The Lord is said to have 
assumed flesh, in order that he might instruct through the 
mouth of man. In the Ecloge ex Prophetarum Scripturis, 
Lit. it is said that the devil was aware of the coming of the 
Lord, but did not know that Jesus (Oedc is improperly inserted) 
was he; and therefore tempted him to ascertain his power ; then 
left him for a season, waiting for his resurrection ; for the Devil 
knew that the Lord was to rise. The dzemons supposed that 
Solomon was the Lord, till he sinned; they knew that Christ 
was the Lord after his resurrection. 

7 6 ttavOpwroc Oedc. We find the Adyoe so styled in 
Pel Mee OKT. LOY 

°c. 12. ecxli. 31. Compare a fragment found in the Catena 
of Nicetas on Matthew xii. 46. in which it is said that the 
pearl is the pellucid and most pure Jesus, whom the Virgin 
conceived from the Divine lightning (é£ dorpanic Thc Oeiac). 
For as the pearl, being in flesh, and in a shell, and in liquid, 
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says ‘‘that the Word of God in Scripture is called 
a pearl, being the pellucid and pure Jesus, the 
superintending or inspecting eye in the flesh, the 
transparent Word ; through whom the flesh, rege- 
nerated in the water, becomes precious.”’ 


According to Clement, our Lord was born in the 
‘twenty-eighth year of the reign of Augustus, 
when the census was first ordered to be made. 
Like several of the Fathers, he ? inferred from the 
words of Isaiah lxi. 1. Zo preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord, that our Lord’s ministry lasted 
only a single year. We learn also that even in 
his time considerable diversity of opinion existed 
respecting the days on which our Lord was born 
and suffered. He *says that, ‘‘ Love was the mo- 
tive which impelled the Son of God to suffer for 
us.” He speaks of Christ as * sacrificed for us ; 
and with reference to 1 Cor. v.7, Christ our pass- 


appears to be a liquid and transparent body full of light and 
spirit, so the incarnate Divine Word (@eioc not Oed¢ Adyoc) 
is intelligent light, shining through light and a liquid body. 
MxIv. 15. 

1S. L. 1. eccevi. 31. The twenty-eighth year must be rec- 
koned from the victory at Actium. 

? 8. L. 1. cccevii.8. Compare L. 5. pcixvim. 22. See the 
two fragments supposed to be taken from Clement’s Work de 
Paschate. mxvit. 15. 

* Sub. 6. deeixxv. 15. 

* 8. Bo] < detexxxvi. 27. 
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over is sacrificed for us, he ‘says, ‘‘ Truly an as- 
tonishing sacrifice, the Son of God sanctified for 
us.” We have *seen that Clement calls upon us 
to be believers in the suffering and adored living 
God. He did not, however, suppose that the God- 
head suffered. On the contrary, speaking of the 
offering of Isaac, he * says, ‘‘ that the fact—that 
Isaac was not sacrificed—has reference to the 
divinity of the Lord ; for Jesus arose after his in- 
terment, not having suffered (in his Divine nature), 
as Isaac was preserved from the sacrifice.” In 
another *place Clement, having referred to the 
passage in the Epistle to the Ephesians xi. 4, 5. 
where it is said that God caused us, who were dead 
in sins, to live together with Christ, adds, ‘‘ For the 
Word, living and buried with Christ, is raised on 
‘high together with God ;” that is, as I understand 
Clement, the Word did not suffer at the crucifixion, 


but was present with Christ’s human nature in 


1§.L. 5. delxxxvi. 8. dropov we ddnBwc Ovpa, vioc OEov 
brép hpov ayralopevoc. But it has been ingeniously conjec- 
tured that for aysaZouevoc we should read opayragopevoc. See 
DCLXXxXVul. 20. 

> C. lxxxiv. 2. wiorevooy, dvOpwre, to TaBovTe Kat mp00- 
kuvvovpévy Oem Cwyre, quoted in p. 831, Note 2. 

Seay Luce oy \OXi. Jo. 

GOP aear. T, 

° Or perhaps is elevated together (with Christ) to God. See 
Potter’s Note on the passage. 
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the tomb, and preserved it from corruption to 
elevate it in the resurrection. 


Clement 'says expressly that the Word alone 


was without sin. 


He ’appears to have entertained, in common 
with many of the early fathers, the opinion, founded 
on a misinterpretation of Isaiah liil. 2, 3, that the 
personal appearance of Christ was mean. In com- 
mon too with many of the early fathers, he * plays 
upon the words Xpwro¢g and Xpnoréc. He finds 
also various mysteries in the letters of the name 
‘Insove. Thus * the rectitude or straightness (% 
cv0cia) of the goodness of the Lord is denoted by the 
letter I. °In the number of Abraham’s servants, 
(318, 7m) with whom he rescued Lot, Clement finds 


1 P.L. 3. ¢. 12. cocvir. 17. pdvoc ydp dvapdprnroc airoc 6 
Aoyoe. 

* P.L. 3. ¢. 1. conn. 7. roy dé Kipuoy abroy ry ofey aisypor 
yeyovevae Ova ‘“Hoaiov ro Iveta paprupet. Compare S. L. 2. 
ceccxt. 24. L.3. pix. 26. L. 6. peccxvin. 38. We find 
indeed in S. L. 2. ccccxxxix. 16. the following statement with 
reference to the Saviour, kaddc pey, we dyaraoba HOvog mode Hpwwor 
70 Kadoy TO adnOivdv Exirobobyrwr' hy ydo To dwc TO ddnOuvdy. 
But Clement always describes the beauty of the soul as the only 
true beauty. 

°C. uxxu. 10. xcv. 5. S.L. 2. coccxxxvitt. 10. ccccixvi. 
28. L. 5. pchxxxv. 41. 

VE Lat; 9. cxtyrt..40. 

* S. L. 6. declxxxii. 4. Clement borrowed this from the 
Epistle of Barnabas. c. 9. 
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LH, the initials of "Insovc, the saving name. The 
‘number of the commandments has also reference 
to the first letter of that name. The ” instrument 
of ten strings mentioned in Psalm xxxiu. 2, has 
a similar reference. In the ‘sixth book of the 
Stromata there is a strange application of the word 
‘Extonuoc, expressing the number six, to our Lord's 
incarnation and transfiguration. We find too fan- 
ciful references to the *form and to the material 
of the cross. 


With respect to the descent of Christ into Hades, 
it is expressly afirmed by Clement in the ° sixth 
book of the Stromata, ‘‘ Wherefore the Lord preach- 
ed the Gospel also to them in Hades. The Scrip- 
ture says, Hades says to destruction, we have not seen 
his form, but we have heard his voice. It was not 


tS. ds. G..dceexy. go. P.L.3. ¢. 12. eccy.. o.. Clement 
frequently calls ten the perfect number. See S. L. 2. cccctv. 28. 
L. 6. pectxxxn. 11. peccvu. 25. and the whole of chapter 16. 

2 P. L. 2. ¢.4. cxctv. 22. kai pre 70 dexaxopdov padrip.oy 
tov Adyov rov "Inoovy pynvie, To arorxeiw Tic deKadog pavepov- 
PEvoOY ; 

° decexii. 8. 6 d& Cia yevéoewe, iy édnrdwoev F ELac Exlonpoc, 
dyoouc UTapXwY, pavy OEdc év capKiy. 

MBS lo eecextx S11.) di. elvis, Zor Nomen dg.) MAS tine 
numerical power of the letter I referred to the Saviour, so the 
letter T referred in form and numerical power to the cross. L. 6. 
DCCLXXXII. 3. DCCLXXxI. 36. C. xcr. 26. péxpe Tov onpeiov, 
until his passion. Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpxxx1x. 46. 8S. L. 7. 
pcccLxxx. 16. 

° declxii. 36. The passage of Scripture referred to seems to 
be Job xxvii. 22. 
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the place, which then found a voice and uttered 
the foregoing words ; but they who were consigned 
to Hades, and who had given themselves up to 
destruction, like men who voluntarily cast them- 
selves out of a ship into the sea. These, there- 
fore, are they who hear the Divine power and 
voice. For who in his senses would suppose that 
the souls of the righteous and of sinners are in 
one condemnation, thus imputing injustice to Pro- 
vidence? Do not the Scriptures ' shew that the 
Lord preached the Gospel to them who were de- 
stroyed in the deluge; or rather, to them who 
were bound and are now detained in prison and 
custody? We have shewn in the *second book 
that the Apostles also, imitating the Lord, preached 
the Gospel to them in Hades. For it was fitting, 
I think, that the chief of the disciples should be 
imitators of their Master, there as well as here ; so 
that He might lead the Hebrews, tHEy the Gen- 
tiles to conversion ; that is, * those who had lived 
in the righteousness, which is according to the law 
and to philosophy, and had walked, not indeed 
perfectly, but in sin and error; for it befitted the 
Divine dispensation, that they, who had made the 
greater proficiency in righteousness, and had in 


Sri Pet. i 19} 20: 

* eecclii. where Clement quotes a passage from the Shepherd 
of Hermas. 

* This is more fully explained in pccLxIv. DCCLXY. 
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their lives made it their principal object (aponyou- 
névwc), and had repented of their transgressions, 
in whatever place they might be, since they con- 
fessedly were of the number of those who belong 
to the Almighty God, should be saved, each ac- 
cording to his own knowledge.” According to 
Clement, therefore, Christ and the Apostles went 
down to Hades to preach the Gospel there to those 
who had died before his appearance on earth, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. This ‘was necessary 
to clear the Divine ceconomy from the imputation 
of injustice. We may take this opportunity of 
observing that Clement ? maintained the perpetual 


virginity of Mary. 


With respect to the Holy Spirit, we have already 
quoted passages in which the distinction of persons 
in the Godhead is clearly expressed. To those 
may be added the * following. ‘‘ He who sprang 
from David, yet was before David, the Word of 
God, overlooking the lyre and harp, inanimate 
instruments, but attuning this world, and the little 
world man, his soul and body, to the Holy Spirit, 
plays to God on the many-voiced instrument, and 


: 
sings to that instrument, man.’”’ Again, comparing 


1 declxv. 13. See the Valentinian notion in the Excerpta ex 
Theodoti Scriptis. xvuI. 

2 8; Le7odecelx xxix: 35; 

> C. v. 24. quoted in p. 12. 
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man’s passage through life to the voyage of Ulysses, 
Clement ‘exhorts us to avoid the seductions of 
pleasure, as Ulysses closed his ears against the 
song of the Sirens; and adds, ‘‘ that the Word of 
God will steer us, and the Holy Spirit will moor 
us in the harbour of heaven.” Clement’ speaks 
of the Paraclete as sent by the Lord; * of the new 
man, transformed by the Holy Spirit of God ; * of 
the Holy Spirit breathed upon the believer. Speak- 
ing of the first or eighth day, he ° says, ‘‘ From 
that day wisdom and knowledge first shone upon 
us; for the light of truth, the true light, without 
shadow, the Spirit of the Lord, ° divided without 
division to those who are sanctified through faith, 
is like a luminary to guide to the knowledge of 
things as they really exist.” In enumerating the 
ten parts which are combined in man, Cle- 
ment ‘says that the eighth is the spiritual part 
breathed into him at his creation (7 wvon Zwne), the 


1 Coxcis 25. gion ey F > C.. lyxxvii.12. 

* S. L. 5. dexeviii. 36. 

> §.L. 6. deccx. 18. 

° dpeowe peptgopevoy mvevpa Kupiov eic rove dua riorewe tyyt- 
agpévovc. See L. 6. pece, 24. In S. L. 5. pexcix. 2, Clement 
says that the Spirit is not in each of us as a part of God; and 
promises to shew how the division takes place, and what the 
Holy Spirit is, in his works on prophecy and on the soul. In 
L. 7. peccx. 22, he says that our participation in that wisdom, 
which teaches us to know by comprehension (karadyzrucdc) things 
divine and human, is in power, not in essence or substance. 

7 J. vi. deceviii. 8. See L. 2. ccccrv. 19. 


Aa 
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tenth is the characteristic peculiarity of the Holy 
Spirit which is added through faith. 


With respect to the inspiration of the prophets, 
Clement says, ' ‘‘ sometimes that God, sometimes 
that the Lord, sometimes that the Word, some- 
times that ’ the Holy Spirit, spoke through them. 
Whatever they uttered, while thus inspired, was 
* true.” 


On the subject of idolatrous worship, we find 
‘in Clement the notion, founded on a misinterpre- 


1 C. lxxv. 20. 6 Oedc cud ‘Hoatov NaAGy. P.L.8. c. 11. 
cexcy. 380. S. L. 1. cccc. 23. dua rovro rdde éyer Kvproc dea 
"Hoatov. P. L. 2. ¢. 10. coxxiv. 27. dua Mwséwe 6 Adyoe 
mTapiyyevev. CCXXXVI. 27. Ou AaBid. L. 2. c.12. coxivi. 36. 
6 Adyog dua tov mpophrov. (Hosea). L. 3. c. 11. cexcrt. 12. 
we Ola Loropwvroc Eyer 0 dywoc Adyoe. 

* C. Ixvi. 28. "Lepeuiac dé 6 xpodyrne, 6 mavoogoc, wadXov O€ év 
"Tepepig ro Gywoy Ivedpa. So P. L.2. c. 12. ccxxin. 7. P.L. 1. 
c. 5. cv. 6. éxéyyvoc papruc Ov ’Hoaiov ro mvedpa. So L. 2. 
c. 1. cuxvin.11. L.1.c¢. 7. cxxxt. 11. dud rije gdje with re- 
ference to Deuteron. xxxii. 10. c.9. cxxrx. 38. 6 Aafid, rov- 
téore TO Iveta ro Ov avrov. So L. 2. c. 10. ccxxxvimt. 16. 
c. 2. cLxxxv. 15. did rov ’Apac. c. 12. ccxuvi. 22. dud rov 
Zopoviov. In P.L. 1. ¢. 5. crv. 82, we find ro mpopnyrixoy 
avevpa. In C. txvut. 39, Clement calls the Holy Spirit the 
mouth of the Lord, with reference to Isaiah i. 20. InS.L. 7. 
peccxci. 18, Clement identifies the Divine commandments 
with the Holy Spirit. rate Oeiave évrodaic, rovréote TO aryl 
Ivevpare 

° §. L. 2. ececxxxii. 14. ob ydo KBdqrove ot Eximvor éK Oeod 
AOyouc TeOpEpovory. 

* §. L. 6. deexev. 26. quoted in p.198. In S.L. 5. peixt. 
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tation of Deut. iv. 19. that God had given the sun 
and moon as objects of worship to the Gentiles, 
in order that they might not sink into absolute 
atheism. Yet in the ' Hortatory Address we find 
him saying, that he knew not how men were in- 
duced to worship the workmanship of God instead 
of God, the sun and moon and starry choir; 
absurdly taking for God things which are the 
instruments of (whereby to measure) time. In 
>another place he enumerates seven sources of 
idolatry. Some, beholding the * heavens and the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, moved with admi- 
ration, deified and worshipped them. Some deified 
* the fruits of the earth by which the life of man is 
sustained. Others the visitations and calamities 
inflicted in punishment of crime ; hence the furies 
and avenging deities of the tragic poets. Some, 
and among them certain philosophers, deified 
human passions; fear, love, joy, hope. Some 
deified the course of human affairs, and gave 
* bodily forms to justice and to fate. Many deities 


16, Clement speaks of persons who worshipped an imitation of 
the circumference of the heavens, embracing the stars. 

1 liv. 22. quoted in p. 17. 

* xxii. 5. quoted in p. 14. 

> Ocove éx Tov Oeiy dvopacarrec Tove doTEpac, Kal TOOTEKUYNOAY 
fjrvov we ’Lyeot* Kai cekhyny, we Dovyec. 8. 

* Ano roy oirov, we “AOnvaio’ Kat Avovuaoy riyy dpredov, we 
OnPain, mpoonydpevoay. 11. 


° mohAde T@Y Caipovwy Extvonoaga popgac, C. LXxIx. 15. 


j OY ae 
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were the offspring of poetic fiction ; and lastly, 
men through gratitude deified ‘those who had con- 
ferred any signal benefit on them. These seven 
sources are not very accurately distinguished from 


each other. 


Clement ’speaks of the angelic nature as the 
most excellent (created) nature in heaven, nearest 
in place and purity to the Divine, and partaking 
of an eternal and a happy existence. * The angels 
were infinite in number, and there were among 
them different orders or ranks. ‘Seven of them, 
being the first-born, possessed the greatest power, 
and were the leaders of the angelic host. ° Each 
nation and city was assigned to the care of a par- 
ticular angel. Some also presided over the ° planets, 


! The Barbarians gave the appellation of gods to their law- 
givers. §S. L. 1. ccctv. 17. cccxcix. 29. Clement alludes to 
the deification of Alexander the Great. C. txxvu. 36. In 
P. L. 2. c. 9. cox. 20, he mentions the practice of crown- 
ing idols with garlands. Following Plutarch, he says that 
Numa prohibited the erection of any figure of God, either in the 
likeness of a man or of any other animal. S. L. 1. cccrrx. 1. 

Sidi 7. decexxxis 14: 

° S.L. 7. decclxix. 8. dreipove 0 doove hpiv dpe doytfo- 
plevoc ayyéXovc. 

"ela, Geodecexit. 21. decexxi. Ab: 

° §. L. 7. decexxxii. 10. eiot ydp cuvdvavevepnpévor mpoordéec 
Oeia re Kai doyaig dyyedoe Kard é8vn. Compare L. 6. pcccxx. 
10. This notion was founded on the reading of Deut. xxxii. 8. 
in the Septuagint. 


° S. L. 5. delxviii. 12. rove édeor@rac roig wmAaVhrate Kara 
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aud some under the direction of the Divine Provi- 
dence, were even assigned to ‘particular indivi- 
duals ; their office was to assist in disposing the 
mind for the reception of the Divine inspiration. 
In the * lowest order of angels were they who were 
in immediate communication with man, and the 
immediate agents in the direction of mortal events. 
Thus God *rains upon the just and the unjust, 
through the instrumentality of the subordinate 
powers. They were also employed to give * philo- 


thy Oeiay rpovocay. Compare veci. 11. L. 6. pcccxvil. 5. doyxov- 
TiKOe ayyedoc év HAiw. Eclogze ex Prophetarum Scripturis, Lv1. 

1§.L.6. decexxii. 7, 12. raya dé cat rov (Lowth reads 
Kara ToOUC), Ext pépoue, wv éviowe dmoreraxarai rivec. See L. 7. 
DCCCLXXXI. 23. where the Gnostic is said not to be dependent 
on the aid of angels, but to be under the guardianship of God 
himself. peccixy. 37. 

* They are called proximate angels, dud rov rooceyor ayye- 
hwy. L. 7. peccxxxyv. 18. Compare L. 6. pcccxxu. 14. 
MPOTEXEOTEDA I ETLOKOTH. ~ 

° S. L. 6. declili. 24. cua roy troreraypévwr dvvapewy. Com- 
pare pecLiv. 15. pecexxiv. 12. L. 7. pceccoxxxiu. 45, where 
Clement speaks of the gradation of beings from angels down to 
man. DCCCLXV. 26. 

* S.L. 7. decexxxii. 8. obrde goriv 6 dwdove Kat roic”EXAnot 
THY piocodiay dud Tw brodeeoTépwy dyyéhwy. Compare DCCCXXX. 
8. In the Eclogz ex Prophetarum Scripturis, 11. it is said that 
the first-created angels, moved by the Lord, acted upon the 
angels who were in immediate proximity to the prophets (eic¢ 
TOUC TpOGEXEIC TOIC moopnratc dyyéXovc) declaring to them the 
glory of God (with reference to Psalm xviii. 1.) that is, the cove- 
nants; and that all things which are done on earth by the minis- 
try of angels are done through the first-created angels to the 
glory of God. In tv1. it is said that the first-created angels 
will be advanced from their present ministerial office to a state 
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sophy to the Greeks. Clement speaks of angels, 
whom he calls ' watchers ; of * angels appointed 
to punish the unjust, though here perhaps he is 
merely stating the opinion of Plato; of * an angel 
of repentance ; of *angels who presided over the 
ascent of the blessed into heaven. 


The angels ° have no bodily organs or members: 
‘their perception is most acute. We find in Cle- 
ment nothing to countenance the notion that 
prayers ought to be addressed to them. He ’ re- 
presents them, as well as men, as praying for 


of rest, in which their sole occupation will be the contemplation 
of God; that the order next below them will be advanced into 
their place; and every succeeding order will rise to a higher 
rank. In tv. we find the strange notion that men pass into 
the angelic state, and having been instructed for a thousand 
years by angels, are then perfected; that their instructors are 
elevated to the station of archangels, and that they themselves 
become in turn the instructors of men; thus at stated periods 
they are restored to their appropriate angelic rank. 

eP, Le 2: 9. cexvii. 12: spate avrove dmekalovrec dyyé- 
otc, ove Eyonyopove Kadovpev. See the Note of Cotelerius on 
the Apostolic Constitutions, L. 8. ¢. 12. 

aS. Bs SL dee. 27. 

> Quis Dives Salvetur. dedlxi. 8. In the Eclogee ex Pro- 
phetarum Scripturis, xi1. we find mention of an angel who had 
the charge of exposed infants. See also xivu. 

4 §.L. 4. dexvi. 17. rote épeorwou ry dvddw dyyédotc. 

> §. L. 6. declxix. 21. 

° §. L. 7. decelii., 37. 

7 §.L. 7. deccliii. 41. 60ev cixdrwe Evdce bytog Tov dyabod 
Ocov, Tap’ avTov povoy TOY dyabor ra pev dobijval, rd Ce Tapa- 


peivac evyopeba, Hpete re Kal ot dyyedow. See’ L. 3. pxxxiu. 19. 
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blessings from God. Clement ' speaks of apostate 
angels, who *smitten by the beauty of women, 
and giving themselves up to their lusts, were cast 
down from heaven. They *revealed to women 
the Divine mysteries which had come to their 
knowledge, and which it was intended to keep 
secret until the advent of the Lord. Thus men 
received the doctrine of Providence and the know- 
ledge of sublime things (rev perewpwv). Deemons, 
‘according to Clement, are hateful and impure 
Spirits, always tending downwards to the earth, 
hovering about tombs and monuments, where they 
are obscurely seen, like shadowy phantasms. He 
> couples them with bad angels, and says that the 
name of angels or demons was given to the souls 


1§. L. 5. deexxv. 24. L. 7. pcccuxxxiv. 27. 

*P. L.3.¢. 2. eclx. 17. S. L. 3. pxxxvu1. 19. This notion 
was derived from the Septuagint version of Genesis vi. 2. In 
S.L. 7. peccrrx. 8, Clement ascribes their fall to indolence ; 
and says that they did not attempt to rise from double-minded- 
ness to singleness of habit, eic rv play éxeivny Edw Ek Tije Eic 
THY Ourddénv éEmtrndedrnroc. Unity implies perfection; duality 
imperfection—the possibility of the existence of evil as well as 
good, and of choosing the former. See p. 254, Note 3. 

° §.L. 5. del. 13. Compare Eclogee ex Prophetarum Scrip- 
turis Lu. where there is a reference to the Book of Enoch. 
According to Clement Satan inspired women with the love of 
dress: P.-L. 3. ¢.:2.. corn 27. 

* C. xlix. 22. xxxvii. 27. 

* S. L. 6. dcecliv. 28. Plagues and hail-storms, and tempests, 
were caused by them. pcciv. 5, 9. See P. L. 2. c. 1. chxviul. 25, 
where Clement, quoting Homer, says, that the souls of the dead 
flock to the meats offered in sacrifice to idols. 
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of men. In some places he ‘applies the name 
Satuovec to the heathen gods ; in others he ” alludes 
to the Platonic distinction between gods and 
deemons. 


With respect to the worship of demons, ° Cle- 
ment doubts who first erected altars and offered 
sacrifices to them ; but says expressly that the first 
altar to Love was erected by Charmus (qu. Chari- 
nus) in the academy. He ‘speaks of a demon 
to whom gluttons are subject ; but ° says that men 
cannot truly ascribe their sins to the agency of 
demons; since if they can, they will themselves 
be free from guilt. He ° defines the passions, im- 
pressions made upon the soft and yielding soul by 
the spiritual powers, against whom we have to 
wrestle. The object of these malevolent powers 
is On every occasion to produce something of their 


ay Or REE 

* C. xxxv. 4. Clement quotes Plato as defining cidaporiar, 
TO ev TOY daipora éxeLv* Oaipova Of NéyeoOat, 76 THE WuyTe Huey 
Wyepovicoy. S. L. 2. cccexcix. 18. 

* C. xxxviii. 33, Clement mentions Phoroneus and Merops. 
He interprets devordaovia the fear of demons, the disposition 
to deify every thing, wood, stone, air. S. L. 7. pcccxxxt. 6. 
See L. 2. ccor, 12. 

* P.L. 2. ¢..1. elxxiv. 13... Seé elxviti.a. 

* S.L. 6. declxxxix. 9. In the Eclogee ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis vil. we find the notion that unclean spirits are en- 
twined around the soul. In xtvi. the affections of the soul are 
called spirits. 

° 8S. Lid. vcocclxxm wil. 7.\.imeerC svi | 
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own habits or dispositions ; and thus to brmg again 
under their subjection, those who have renounced 
them (in baptism). In ‘the case of demoniacal 
possessions, the demon entered into the possessed 
person, who im consequence did not speak his own 
language, but that of the demon. The * magi- 
cians, however, pretended that they could at all 
times command the services of the demons. 


Clement *speaks of a prince of the demons, 
whom he calls the Devil, the dragon. ‘In the 
Adumbrations on the first Epistle of St. John, iii. 8. 
Ab witio diabolus peccat, we find the following 
comment, which implies that the first offence of 
the devil might have been repaired by repentance. 
Ab initio scilicet, a quo peccare ceepit inconvertibiliter, 
in peccando perseverans. 


1§.L. 1. eceev. 2. In C. vi. 2. is an allusion to Saul’s pos- 
session. 

per nee 

Shack D~ Accel. hs." 1u.f5, DECCLEXI, 2... C, xiv. Ll. where 
it is said that Jupiter, when he metamorphosed himself into a 
dragon, showed what he was. 

* mx. 31. 6 d€ duaPodoc, avretovowocg Wy, Kal peravoroat oidc 
rev. SL. 1. cocLxvil. 36. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘We have seen that in the beginning of the Stro- 
mata, Clement speaks of the true tradition of the 
blessed doctrine, which had been handed down from 
the holy Apostles, Peter, James, John, and Paul. 
He ’afterwards says, ‘‘ that the Lord permitted the 


* L. 1. ccexxii. 18. quoted in pp.113 and 241 Notes 1, 2. 
See L. 6. pecirxx1. 15. According to a passage quoted by 
Eusebius (H. E. L. 2. c. 1.) from the seventh Book of the Hypo- 
typoses of Clement, the Lord communicated this knowledge 
(rv yvootrv) to James, and John, and Peter, after the resurrec- 
tion; who delivered it to the other disciples, and they again to 
the seventy. Compare S. L. 6. pcecixxv. 43. James, and John, 
and Peter, appear to have been selected because Christ took 
them to be witnesses of his transfiguration; and St. Paul uni- 
formly states that he had received the truth by immediate reve- 
lation. 

> ecexxiii. 21, quoted in p. 114. ccexxiv. 13. This distinction 
between written and unwritten tradition is found also in cccxvill. 
3. cocxIx. 25. cctx xt. 12) L. 4. pexin. 23. Li 6: pecixxxvi: 7, 
though in these passages Clement seems merely to be contending 
that the labours of those who publish the Gospel by writing, and 
of those who publish it by preaching, are equally useful. In L. 6. 
peccvi. 20. he says, that when God commanded Isaiah to take a 
new book, and to write in it (viii. 1), he meant to intimate that 
the holy knowledge, which was then unwritten, being originally 
imparted to those only who could comprehend it, would after- 
wards be communicated through the Scriptures. This was ful- 
filled when the Saviour taught the Apostles, and they committed 
to writing his unwritten teaching. According to the Ecloge ex 
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Divine mysteries and the holy light to be com- 
municated to those who were capable of receiving 
them; he did not reveal them to many, inas- 
much as they were not adapted to many; but 
to few, to whom he knew them to be adapted, 
and who were capable of receiving them, and 
of being conformed to them. Secret things, 
like God, are committed to oral not to writ- 
ten tradition (Adyw, ov yeauparr). Clement goes 
on to say, that he does not pretend to give in 
the Stromata a perfect account of these secret 
doctrines ; he means merely to renew the recollec- 
tion of them; some had been obliterated from his 
memory through lapse of time, having never been 
committed to writing; and of those which he re- 
tained he made only a selection ; since there were 
some to which he was unwilling to alltide even in 
words, much more in writing; lest they who met 
with them should pervert them to their own in- 
jury, and he should thus be placing, according to 
the proverb, a sword in the hand of a child’. 


Prophetarum Scripturis xxvit. the ancients (oi rpeoftrepor) com- 
mitted nothing to writing, because they were unwilling to add the 
trouble of writing to that of teaching; or to consume in writing 
the time which they must employ in meditating on that which 
they should have to say. Perhaps too they thought that the 
talents of writing and teaching (orally) were seldom united in 
the same person. Clement mentions an unwritten tradition given 
to the Hebrews. S.L. 5. perxxxu. 22. 

1 Compare L. 6. decxxxvi. 1. decciii. 30. L. 7. dedi. 35. 
p. 241, Note 2. 
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In ‘the fifth book of the Stromata, Clement. 
having quoted what St. Paul says in the third 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians (vv. 3, 
4, 5), respecting his knowledge in the mystery of 
Christ, adds that there is a certain instruction of 
the perfect, to which St. Paul alludes in his Epis- 
tle to the Colossians Gi. 9, 10, 11, 25, 26, 27.) 


9 


‘‘Some mysteries,” Clement proceeds, ‘‘ were 
concealed until the times of the Apostles, and were 
by them delivered as they received them from the 
Lord ; concealed in the Old Testament, but now 
revealed to the saints.” He then quotes other 
passages from St. Paul’s Epistles, to show that the 
_ knowledge of which he is speaking, is not vouch- 
safed to all believers. He quotes the Epistle of 
Barnabas to the same effect ; and ’ finds in Psalm 
xix. an allusion to the distinction between that 
which is written, and that which is concealed, in- 
asmuch as it is the subject of this higher know- 
ledge. Hence instruction (uanreia) is called il- 


1 delxxxii. 16. ob yap éxcukdeiy yor) TO pvaTijpiwy, Eupatvery 
de Oaov tic dvapynoty Toc perecyyKdot Tic yvwoewe, ot Kal ovvi- 
govo.v Owe Elpnrat mode Tov Kupiov, yiyvecOe we 6 TaTIpP ULwY 
.rédetot. L. 7. pecctxxxvi.9. Compare pcccxcvi. 29, Cle- 
ment quotes our Saviour’s injunction, that pearls are not to be 
cast before snine, in justification of this concealment of the higher 
knowledge. L.1. cccxtviu. 17. L. 2. cccoxxxu. 20. | 

? hpépa ydp TH Heo Epevyerac pha, TO yeypappevov avTuKpuc* 
Kal vv vuKri dvayyédAEl yywou, THY ETLKEKPUPPEVHY pLVOTLKOC. 
DCLXxxIv. 21. See a different application of this verse, p. 336, 
Note 4. 
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lumination (gdwripoc), because it makes manifest 
that which is hidden. When St. Paul expressed 
his wish to communicate in person some spiritual 
cift to the Roman converts, he alluded to the 
Gnostic (in Clement's acceptation of the word) 
tradition, which he could not impart by letter.— 
When in the third chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians (vers. 1, 2, 3), he told them that 
he could not speak to them as spiritual, but as carnal, 
as infants in Christ, and that he had in consequence 
fed them with milk, not with strong meat ; he meant 
by milk catechetical instruction in the first rudi- 
ments of the Gospel ; by strong meat, ‘the full and 
perfect insight into the mysteries; that is, the 
flesh and blood of the Word—the comprehension 
of the Divine power and essence. 


In conformity with the distinction between the 
Gnostic and the common believer, Clement ’ says, 
“‘that in proceeding to the contemplation of the 
mysteries of knowledge, he shall adhere to *the 
celebrated and venerable rule of tradition, com- 
mencing from the origin of the Universe, setting 
forth those points of physical contemplation which 
are necessary to be premised, and removing what- 


1) éxorreK) Oewpia, DCLXXXxv. 38. 
2 a 


S.L. 1. ceexxv. 1. 
* card roy evkheH Kal cepvoy rij¢e mwapaddcewc Kavova. In 
cccxxv. 28, we find mp0 airijc¢ rie mapaddcewc Tic ouvhbove, 


which appears to be opposed to 7ijc¢ yvworune mapaddcewe in 7. 
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ever can be an obstacle in the way; so that the 
ears may be prepared for the reception of the 
Gnostic tradition, the ground being cleared of 
weeds and fitted for the planting of the vineyard ; 
for there is a conflict previous to the conflict, and 
mysteries before the mysteries. 


Speaking of the heretics, Clement ' says, ‘‘ that 
they did not transmit or interpret the Scriptures 
agreeably to the dignity of God; for the under- 
standing and the cultivation of the pious tradition, 
agreeably to the teaching of the Lord delivered 
by the Apostles, is a deposit to be rendered to 
God.—The Scriptures are to be interpreted ac- 
cording to the canon of the truth. Neither the 
prophets, nor the Saviour himself, announced the 
Divine mysteries so as to be easily comprehended 
by every one, but spoke in parables; which will 
be understood by those who adhere to the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures according to the eccle- 

1§.L. 6. deecii. 35. 6 xavwy rie d\nOeiac. L.6. peccvi. 8. 
pecexvil. 15. L. 7. pecexc. 14. is equivalent to 6 éxcAnovaoriKde 
kavwy. pecci. 10. peccLxxxvil. 19. pcccxxvi. 14. pecctv. 1. 
6 Kavwy rij¢ "ExcAnotac. L. 1. cocuxxv. 14. L. 7. peccxcvit. 
25. as is 7 aAnOjc wapddootc. Dcccxiv. 5. where there is a 
direct reference to the Heathen mysteries, to 7 ’ExxcAnovac- 
TUK) Tapdooowc. DCCCXC. 24. Hh yy@oue fy ’ExcAnowaoreKH. DCCCXCII. 
21. pceccxcvi. 16. at rov Xpuorov mapaddcetc. DCCCXCIII. 22. 
i) rou Kupiov tapdooste. peccxcvi. 28. peccxcv. 40. Bela wapa- 
dootc. Dcccxcvi. 14. 4 ’"AmooroduKy Kat ’ExcAnovaoriK?) dpBoropia 


TWV COYPaTWY. DCCCXCVI. 28. 6 Kara Tv ahOevay evayyedcKoG 
kavwy. L. 38. Dx. 16, 6 kavwy rife miorewc. L. 4. pevi. 25. 
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siastical rule; and that rule is, the harmony of 
the Law and the Prophets with the covenant de- 
livered by the Lord during his presence on earth.” 


When we proceed to inquire what were the 
mysterious truths which had been thus transmitted 
by unwritten tradition, and were unfitted for the 
ear of the common believer, we shall find that 
they consisted chiefly of precepts for the formation 
of the true Gnostic—the perfect Christian. The 
use to which the Romish Church applies unwritten 
tradition and the * Disciplina Arcani—in order to 
account for the total silence of the first ages of 
Christianity respecting certain doctrines which it 
now requires its followers to believe, as necessary 
to salvation—this use receives no sanction from 
the writings of Clement. The same Scriptures 
were placed in the hands of Clement’s Gnostic, 
and of the common believer; but he interpreted 
them on different principles; he ’ affixed to them 
a higher and more spiritual meaning. The same 
doctrines were proposed as the objects of his faith, 


* In 8.L. 4. devi.22, Clement gives a specimen of the secret 
discipline in his day, for the purpose of showing its absurdity. 
Potter has misunderstood the passage. See his Note. 

* See what is said in the tract entitled Quis Dives Salvetur, 
respecting the hidden wisdom contained even in the simplest of 
our Lord’s sayings; not merely in those which perplexed his 
disciples, and which he explained roic gow kai avroic roic Tic 
Baowrkiac rékvotc bx’ avrov KadoupEvoLe, DCDXXXVIII. 380. 


j 
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but he explained them in a different manner ; he 
discovered in them hidden meanings which are 
not discernible by the vulgar eye. Clement’s 
Esoteric system agrees only in one respect with 
the Romish Disciplina Arcani ; it is equally desti- 
tute of solid foundation. 


Far, however, from teaching his Gnostic to rely 
on unwritten tradition, Clement ‘says, ‘‘ that they 
who are labouring after excellence, will not stop 
in their search of truth, until they have obtained 
proof of that which they believe from the Scrip- 
tures themselves.” He ’ alleges that the heretics 
perverted the Scriptures according to their lusts ; 
>that they did not obey the Divine Scriptures, and 
kicked off the tradition of the Church. He ‘says 
that, in cases in which it is not sufficient merely to 
state a doctrine, but we are also required to prove 


1 ad ob wovety Erotpot ett ToIc KAAALOTOLC OV TEOTEPOY ATOOTH- 
covrat Cyrovvres THY aANOELay, moly ay THY amddeky ax’ adTor 
AdBwo. rwv yoadwov. S.L. 7. pecctxxxix. 13. He gives an 
unhappy illustration of his own precept by appealing to an 
apocryphal Scripture in proof of the perpetual virginity of Mary. 
peccxce. 4. | 

saals. 7. acecxe, 11.) Compare mecekct (00.7 UAa.o. 
DXXIx. 2. quoted in p. 320, Note 1. 

° §. L. 7. decexc. 20. raic Oeiarce éreiPovro av ypadgatc. 
peccxciv. 7. So ai xupiakal ypagai. peccxe. 2. 34. 

* §.L. 7. decexci. 6. Clement says that the Gnostic grows 
old in the Scriptures, preserving the apostolic and ecclesiastic 
division (dp80ropiay) of doctrines. pcccxcvi. 23. See L. 3. 
DXLuI. 15. 
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what we afhrm, we then do not look for human tes- 
timony, but appeal to the voice of the Lord, which 
is a greater surety than all demonstration; or 
rather is the only demonstration. With reference 
to this knowledge, they who merely taste the 
Scriptures are believers ; they who proceed further 
are accurate indexes (yvepovec) of the truth ; they 
are Gnostics. ‘Thus we, bringing proof respecting 
the Scriptures from the Scriptures themselves, rest 
our belief on demonstration. Clement says, that 
the * Gnostic follows whithersoever God leads 
him in the divinely inspired Scriptures ; and ° cou- 
ples clear demonstration from the testimony of 
the Scriptures with knowledge (7 yvwouc), when he 
speaks of the remedies of ignorance. He * opposes 
the tradition of the blessed Apostles and teachers, 
which was in agreement with the divinely-inspired 
Scriptures, to human doctrines; and ° repeatedly 
asserts the unity of the Apostolic tradition. 


Clement has quoted ‘all the books of the Old 


1 SoS.L. 7. decexci. 35. év ro SeBawvy Exaorov rwy dro- 
ecvupévwy kara Tac ypagde é avrov wadw Tw 6poiwy yoadur. 
See also pcccxcv1. 8. 

? S.L. 7. decexciv. 38. 

* S$. L. 7. decexev. 10. év yrwoe ry did tov ypapwr rapa- 
Owopeévn. Decexcvit. 8. 

* §.L. 7. decexevi. 11. 

7 As mS. 1: 7. ded... 

° There appears to be a reference to the Book of Ezra. S.L. 1. 
eccxcil. 385. and to that of Nehemiah. cccxcn. 15. 
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Testament with the exception of that of Ruth, the 
second book of Chronicles, the Song of Solomon, 


and the Prophecy of ' Obadiah. 


Of the apocryphal books, he quotes ? Ecclesias- 
ticus, and gives it the title of Scripture. He quotes 
it also under the title of 4 Zogia. 


He * quotes also the book of Wisdom under the 
title of » Zogia, a title which he * gives to the book 
of Proverbs ; it may, therefore, be inferred that 
he conceived the three books to have been com- 
posed by Solomon. He * quotes Baruch under 


* Obadiah (’AGdiov) is mentioned in the enumeration of the 
prophets. §S.L. 1. cccc. 31. 

> @oBoc yap Kupiov arwhcirar apaprhpara’ ddofoc 0 ov durh- 
cera dukawwOjvar, gnowv % yoady. 1. 18, 22. P.L. 1. ¢. 8. 
CXxxIx.7. See also L.2. c.6. cxcvi. 29. c. 8. ccx. 10. Zré- 
pavoc aoa sogiac,  dyory i) Logia, Pooc Kupiov. 1.18. L. 1.8. 
CXXXIx. 25.) So} also cxnt 2.'e. 9. cxnn./41. e. 3. chrxs YG: 
ee 2c. 1. crxyit, 22. e.7..‘cci. 6; 

* gpovric O& madelac dyarn, iy * Lobia déyer dyary Oe, 
THonoLe voueY auryc. vi. 17, 18." PL G.! 9c. 1. cuxvie 4: 
S. L. 2. cccocxxx. 38: 

* 1 Oeia Looia vpopwpéervy mapayyéNAEt TOLC aUTIC TEKVOLC, [LH 
tobt owvordrnc,- Xx, 20, 24, Psa? .c. 2 cixexi 24. OG 
eo, ‘coxyi. 18. iL. a. c. 12. ‘cocvi. 57. Slade eeeu xe. Aa 
i mavaperoc Lodia. S.L. 2. v1.36. See the Note of Cotelerius 
at the end of the Epistle of Clemens Romanus. Clement quoting 
passages from the book of Proverbs, calls them pijceuc Ex matddc 
"EBpaiov cecogiopevov. C. txvu. 36. So P.L. 2. ¢.8. cexiv. 
22. moopyreiay ovoay TETOPLOPEVHY. 

> kat pay Kal dud “Lepepiov riv dodvnow éényeirar, Maxaptor 


bd \ eT \ / ef \ ’ \ ~ ~ x. 5 ~ > 
éopev, Lopanr, éeywr, Ort Ta Aoeord TH OEM yvword hiv Eorr, 
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the name of Jeremiah, and gives the book the 
title of Divine Scripture. 


He ! mentions the book of the Maccabees in con- 
junction with that of Esther and Mordecai; and 
? speaks of the compiler of the epitome of the acts 
of the Maccabees, with a particular reference to 
the second book. 1—10. He ‘refers to the book 
of Tobit under the title of Scripture. There * ap- 
pears to be one reference to the book of Judith, 
viii. 27: and there ‘are references also to the 
Apocryphal books of Esdras. 


Clement quotes all the four Gospels. We have 
‘already noticed the accounts given by Eusebius 
out of the Hypotyposes, respecting the origin of St. 
Mark’s and St. John’s gospels. 


m.13. P.L. 1.0.10. cui. 9. 12. 37. rayxadkwe yovv f Oeia 
rou déyer yoagh, after which follows a quotation from Baruch, 
frre Ue 1... Fa Se. Gap CHe SIX, LO. 

1 §.L. 1. ccexcii. 19. 

Ses. 0s: CCCVn es 

3S. L. 2. pur. 19. rovro Bpayéwe %) ypagn) dedhAwxer eipnkvia, 
0 puocic, dAAw ov Tojoerc. Tobit iv. 16. See also L. 6. pecxcl. 
iv? 
S. L. 2. ceccexlvii. 32. 
S. L. 1. ecexcii. 32. ccexciii. 1. eeecx. 22. L. 3. ivi. 30. 
p- 5, Note. See the Adumbrations on the fifth chapter of 
the first Epistle of St. Peter. v. 14. mvu. 39. 


Bite 
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Clement ‘ascribes the Acts of the Apostles to 
Luke. He quotes all the Epistles of St. Paul, 
excepting that to Philemon. That to the Hebrews 
he ’ ascribes expressly to St. Paul. 


Of the Catholic Epistles he quotes three ; for I 
agree with * Lardner in doubting whether there is 
any express reference to the Epistle of James, to 
the second of Peter, or to the second and third of 
John. But Clement * quotes what he calls the 
larger Epistle of John, thereby implying that 
there was at least one smaller epistle composed by 
that Apostle. In the ° Adumbrations on the Epis- 
tle of Jude it is said that Jude was brother of the 
sons of Joseph; and that though he knew his re- 
lationship to the Lord, yet he did not style himself 
the brother of the Lord, but of James. 


Clement ‘ascribes the Apocalypse to St. John. 3 


1 §.L. 5. dexevi.5. The passage of the Adumbrations referred 
to in the preceding Note. 

7S. L. 6. declxxi. 24. See also L.2. ccccxxxi. 1. v1. 
7.34. L.4. pevim. 26, the Note in p. 5 of this work, and the 
Adumbrations on the first Epistle of Peter. mvu. 16. 46. 

* Credibility, Part 2. c. 22. sect. 8. 

* "lwavyne év rH peiZove éxcorohn. S.L. 2. ccccrxiv. 3. 

* mvu.49. Eusebius, E. H. L. 6. c. 14, says that Clement 
in the Hypotoposes quoted the Epistle of Jude. It is expressly 
quoted S. L. 3. pxv. 10. 

*'S. L 6; deexemt: 11) Compare P: 1.2. ¢.12. ccxitase 
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With respect to Apocryphal writings he ' has one 
express reference to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. 


He * quotes from the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, two questions put by Salome to Christ. 


He * quotes an Apocryphal work entitled the 
Traditions of Matthias; to whom, as we * have 
seen, the followers of Valentinus, Marcion, and 
Basilides, appealed in support of their opinions. 


He *quotes a work entitled the Preaching of 
Peter, and from the manner of quoting, seems to 
have attached some authority to it. Upon this 
point, however, as well as upon Clement’s cita- 


1 §. L. 2. ccccliii. 2. See Lardner, Credibility, Part 2. c. 22. 
sect. 13. 

2 S.L. 3. dxxxix. 45. dxli. 14. Compare pxxxu.8. L. 3. 
pu. 14. Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis. txvm. Jones says 
that Clement had never himself seen this gospel. 

* Bel, 2. cecelii. S73" LoS. dxxin. 15.. Let decclexxn. 
11. &k ruvoe doKpugov. L. 3. pxxiv. 30. 

* S. L. 7. ded. 9. 

® §. L. 1. cecexxvil. 27. év d€ ro Térpov knpvypare evpore ay 
vopov Kal hdyoy Tov Kupiov roocayopevdpevoy. L. 2. ccccLxy. 5. 
L.6. peciix. 24. pcecuxI. 22. pecLx11. 9. DccLXIv. 47. DCCLXIX. 
34. pecciv. 35, Eclogee ex Prophetarum Scripturis, Lvit. 
Neander considers this work as the composition of a moderate 
Gnostic. On the Gnostic systems, p. 30. 
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tions from other Apocryphal writings, I refer the 
reader to ' Lardner. 


Eusebius * says that Clement in the Hypotoposes 
quoted the Revelation of Peter. We find ° refer- 
ences to it in the Eclogee ex Prophetarum Scrip- 


turis. 


Having considered the testimony borne by 
Clement to the genuineness of the books of Scrip- 
ture, we will proceed to consider his mode of in- 
terpreting it. To begin with the book of Genesis. 
‘‘ By the serpent,” he ‘says, ‘‘is allegorically 
represented pleasure, which creeps upon the belly, 
an earthly vice.” *The laughter of Sarah, when 
it was announced to her that she should bear a 
son, was the laughter, not of incredulity, but of 
bashfulness. ° Lot’s wife, because she willingly 
turned to look back on worldly vice, was left with- 
out sensation, becoming a pillar of salt ; and being 
thus prevented from proceeding further was fixed, 
not as an empty and useless figure, but fitted to 


1 Credibility, Part 2. c. 22. sect. 13. See also Jones on the 
Canon. 

2 FM. 4.6... 14, * eli. elviy xix, 

* C. Ixxxvi. 28. Compare S. L. 6. pcccxx. 30. 

* nda OG. Becke.) 2a. 

° §. L. 2. ccecclxi. 35. Compare C. rxxxu. 11. 
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salt or preserve (aprica) those who have a spiri- 
tual discernment. ‘Abraham, when he obeyed 
the command to sacrifice his son Isaac, on the 
third day lifting up his eyes saw the place afar off. 
The following is Clement’s comment. ‘‘ The first 
day is that of the sight of that which is fair; the 
second is the best desire of the soul; on the third 
the mind discerns spiritual things, the eyes of the 
understanding being opened by the Teacher who 
rose again on the third day. Or the three days 
may be the mystery of the seal (of baptism), 
through which man believes on the true God. 
Hence Abraham saw the place afar off; for the 
place of God is hard to be comprehended. Plato 
calls God the place of ideas (yopay wWewv), having 
collected from Moses that he is a place, inasmuch 
as he comprehends all things.” With reference 
to Genesis xlix. 1], Clement * says that the blood 
of the Lord is called allegorically wine. ‘‘ He 
washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the 
blood of grapes.” * Moses, speaking allegorically, 
called the Divine Wisdom the tree of life planted 
in Paradise; by which Paradise we may also 
understand the world; wherein all the works of 
creation are called into birth. Clement * inter- 
prets the history of Joseph allegorically. The 


‘Gen. xxu. S. L. 5. dexe. 15. 
* PG. 1. c. 6. exxvi, 12. 
> S) Ey 5 dexc.: T. ' S. L. 5: delzxynir7. 
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coat of many colours which Joseph wore indicated 
his various knowledge, of which his brethren were 
envious. They cast him, therefore, into a pit in 
which was no water, after they had stripped him 
of his coat, that he might, like them, be without 
knowledge. 


To follow Clement through all his allegorical 
‘interpretations would be a wearisome and unpro- 
fitable labour; I shall, therefore, content myself 
with producing some of the most remarkable. In 
>the sixth Book of the Stromata, he gives the 
Gnostic explication of the Decalogue. He ° first 
observes, that ‘‘ the number ten is a sacred number. 
The finger of God, with which the commandments 
were written, is the power of God, by which the 
heaven and earth, represented by the two tables, 
werecreated. There is a celestial Decalogue; the 
sun, moon, stars, clouds, light, wind, water, air, 
darkness, fire. There is also a terrestrial Deca- 


1 The reader will find allegorical interpretations of Exodus 
ty. ie an:S. L..5.\nomxxvar.) 35; Exod: xaxc/ 18) Looppayun: 
24. Exod. xxi. 33. L..5. pcuxxvit. 19. Exod. xxxiv. d</b 2. 
cocexxxt, 17. Levit.1. 6. L.5. perxxxyi. 21." Levit, xvi. f. 
Ps Accconm, © 23; Numb: vi."9. IP. De: 2. AS Dent: 
xxi. 5. S. L. 2. ccccrxxi. 20. Deut. xxiii. 1. C. xxi. 15, where 
Clement calls Moses the hierophant of truth. Deut. xxv. 15. 
C. rx. 6. He frequently produces different interpretations of 
the same passage. Thus P. L. 2. c. 1. ctxx1. 37. c.8. ccy. 20. 
S,, L...2. ceccuxxiy..22. 

 decevii. 25. 

> Compare P. L. 3. c. 12. cccv. 3. 
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logue; men, cattle, creeping things, beasts, two 
kinds of animals living in the water, fishes and 
whales (xnrn) ; two kinds of winged animals, car- 
nivorous, and those that live on milder food ; two 
kinds of plants, those that bear fruit, and those 
that do not. The ark, in which the tables were 
deposited, was the knowledge of things human 
and divine, i.e. Wisdom. The two tables may 
also mean the two covenants. In consequence of 
the abounding of ignorance and sin, they (the 
tables) were mystically renewed, the command- 
ments being written with two spirits, the superior 
and the subject (rw re trysuovicw, tw Te UToKEmévy), 
for the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh. There is, moreover, a decalogue 
in man; the five senses, the faculty of speech, 
the seminal principle, the spiritual principle 
breathed into man at his creation, the principal 
faculty (ro nycuovcov) of the soul, the characteristic 
peculiarity of the Holy Spirit which is added 
through faith.” Clement then proceeds to inter- 
pret the several precepts, and in his enumeration 
appears to confound the first and second together ; 
for he makes the prohibition to take God’s name 
in vain the second ; and the command to observe 
the seventh day the third. There is, however, 
reason to suspect some corruption of the text; for 
he calls the command to honour parents the fifth. 
Interpreting this commandment, he says ‘‘ that 
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by father is meant God; and by mother, not as 
some suppose, the substance out of which men are 
created ; nor as others say, the Church; but the 
divine knowledge and wisdom, which Solomon 
‘calls the mother of just men. The next com- 
mandment is that against adultery: by adultery 
Clement understands a departure from the true 
knowledge of God. In like manner by murder 
he understands a violent taking away of the truth 
respecting God and his eternal existence. Theft 
is the appropriation to ourselves of any part of the 
honour due to God, as the author and preserver 
of all created things. The Greeks too, when they 
imitated the true philosophy, were thieves.” Cle- 
ment then passes immediately to the tenth com- 


mandment ”. 


We have already * noticed the following extra- 
ordinary comment on Exodus xvi. 36. Now an 
Omer is the tenth part of an Ephah, or according 
to the Septuagint, of the three measures (rev toewy 
pérowv). ‘* By the three measures are signified the 
three criteria in us: sensation, of things sensible ; 


1 Pyoverbs i. 8; xxxi. 1. 

* Among the prohibitions in the Decalogue, Clement inserts 
ov matdopbopyjcec. C. uxxxv. 3. P.L. 2. c. 10. coxxit. 33, 
L: 8.c. 122 cecy..6. 9. lis 3. Dxx¥u. 32." fis omitted di-cd, 
oceex vis £9: 

5S. L, 2. ceceny. 4: | Seeip..139. 
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speech, of things spoken, nouns and verbs; the 
understanding, of things intelligible (vonrev). 


‘ According to the mystical interpreters of Serip- 
ture, Moses slew the Egyptian who smote the 
Hebrew with a word. 


The * Israelites, when they departed out of 
Egypt, spoiled the Egyptians, not from greediness 
of gain, as their accusers affirmed ; but partly in 
order to obtain a recompense for the service which 
they had rendered during their sojourn in Egypt; 
partly in order to punish the Egyptians for re- 
ducing them to a state of bondage, in violation of 
the laws of hospitality; for they came originally 
into Egypt as supplicants in a time of famine. 


* The pillar of fire which preceded the Israelites 
signified that it is impossible to represent God by 
an image ; it signified also his stedfastness, and 
his unchangeable light, which cannot be reduced 
to a figure. Hence the ancients set up columns 


or pillars which they worshipped as Gods. 


The * prohibition of various kinds of food in the 


1. cecexili. 20. 

1. cceexv. 25. Clement here follows Philo. 

1. cccexvill. 37. See p. 327, Note 3. 

2. c. 1. clxxv. 24. Compare c. 10. ccxx. 31. cup- 


= wo is] - 
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Mosaic law was designed under a deep mystery 
(otkovouixkwrara) to teach the Jews frugality. Moses 
assigned particular reasons for the several pro- 
hibitions; spiritual reasons, which were secret ; 
carnal, which were openly declared, and in which 
the Jews believed. ‘The clean beasts, which di- 
vide the hoof and chew the cud, are symbolical 
of the Orthodox, who are stedfast in the faith, and 
meditate on the oracles of God day and night. 
The beasts which chew the cud, but divide not 
the hoof, signify the Jews; who profess to meditate 
on the law of the Lord, but do not walk firmly 
forward to the Father through the Son. The beasts 
which divide the hoof, but chew not the cud, are 
the heretics; who profess to believe in the Father 
and the Son, but do not rightly interpret the 
oracles of God. The beasts, which neither divide 
the hoof nor chew the cud, represent those who 
are altogether impure. In “another place Cle- 
ment says, that ‘‘the command to take a turtle- 
dove for a sin-offering, (Levit. xii. 6.) signified 
allegorically that the purification of the irrational 
part of the soul is acceptable to God.” 


Porte. . 8. -c. 11. coxcyit. 24. S... 2. ccceuxty. 20. Ino, 
DCLXXVI. 27. Clement in support of these mystical interpreta- 
tions quotes the Epistle of Barnabas. 

1§.L. 7. ded. 23. Clement here borrows from Irenzeus. 
L. 5. e. 8. dievit, 1.,11. See p.;220. 

2S. L. 7: decexlix./5,y<Compare P.L. Lic; 5. evi. 2. Levit. 
xv. 29. 
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In the ‘fifth Book of the Stromata the reader 
will find an allegorical interpretation of the taber- 
nacle and its furniture, of the dress of the priests, 
&c., borrowed, like many other of Clement’s fanci- 
ful interpretations, from Philo. 


When Job said that he came naked out of his 
mother’s womb and should return thither naked, 
according to *Clement, he did not mean stripped 
of worldly possessions ; but free from vice and sin, 
and the invisible spectre which follows those who 
have lived a life of injustice. 


In Psalm i. 1, Clement *interprets the counsel 
of the ungodly, of the Gentiles ; the way of sinners, 
of the Jews; the * seat of the scornful, of the heretics. 


In ° Psalm xix. 2. Day unto day uttereth speech, 


" S.L. 5. delxiv. 26. See L. 6. pccrxxxut. 16. 

* S. L. 4. dexxxvi. 26. Potter supposes Clement to have 
borrowed the notion of the invisible spectre, aedove eidwdov, 
from the Phzedo of Plato. 

* 8. L. 2. cecclxiv. 28. This interpretation is given on the 
authority of a man wise in these matters, cogov ra rovatra. Cle- 
ment gives another interpretation, which he thus introduces, 
érepoc de Kuowwrepov édXeyey. He finds in ver. 3. of the same 
Psalm an allusion to the resurrection. P. L. 1. c. 10. cri. 25. 

* KaGédpay Nowy in the Septuagint. 

° §.L. 5. delxxxiv. 22. There are allegorical or mystical 
interpretations of Psalm viii. 5. in 8. L. 4. prxvi. 28. xlv. 8, 9. 
in P. L. 2. c. 10. coxxxvi. 28. S.L. 6. pcctxxxvi. 11. of Psalm 
xlix. 13. P. L. 1. ¢. 18. crrx. 13, where Clement refers the 
words, /Te is like the beasts that perish, to the fall of Adam; of 
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refers to that which is expressly written ; naght 
unto night sheweth knowledge, to that knowledge 
which is mystically concealed. There is no speech 
nor language where their voice is not heard, to the 
omnipresence of God. 


On Isaiah i. 2. Hear, O heaven, and give ear, O 
earth, Clement ‘says, that by fear, the prophet 
means understand; by heaven, the soul of the 
Gnostic who has taken up the contemplation of 
heaven and of Divine things; by earth, the man 
who prefers ignorance and hardness of heart ; and 
that the expression give ear (evwriZov,) 2. e. use the 
organs of hearing, has a particular reference to 
those who are wholly attached to the objects of 
sense. When Isaiah says, xi.7, that the ox and 
the bear shall feed, Clement? discovers that by the 


Psalm li. 5. 8. L. 3. pivir. 5. of Psalm Ixxxii. 6. C. xcrv. 30. 
PL. le. 6. ex. 26. of Psalm cur. 14. Po. 'c. scx xxn 
16. and of /Psalin'cl. Pld. 2. ¢.4. cxent..5. of Proverbs a44. 
P. L. 1. c.10. crrv. 14. (Clement interprets this passage of our 
Saviour’s passion) of Proverbs iii. 5. S. L.2. ccccxxx. 17, of 
Proverbs ix. 18, according to the Septuagint version. P. L. 3. c. 
2. ccLyit. 13. 

1 §.L. 4. dexli. 1. Clement had previously given a similar 
interpretation of Jeremiah xxii. 29. There are allegorical or 
mystical interpretations of Isaiah vii. 9, in S. L. 4. pexxv. 33. 
xxi. 20. 1:6, pcexxxvi. 4. xi1x, 8. pecixxi. 17, of Jere= 
miah xii. 9, according to the Septuagint version. P. L. 2. c. 10. 
COXKIM. 0) sOnewecnanah ix. OUP. 1.1. 6.5. Cyl, Of> | Capauttne 
33. 

? S.L. 6. declxv. 43. 


1 
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ox, which is under the yoke, and is deemed a clean 
animal by the law, because it divides the hoof and 
chews the cud, is meant the Jew ; and by the bear, 
an unclean and savage animal, the Gentile. As 
the bear licks its cub into shape with its tongue, 
so the Gentile is formed and tamed by the Word. 
In Isaiah liii. 6. And the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all, Clement ‘follows the Sep- 
tuagint version, Kat Kuveuoc TapeOwKeEV auTov Taic ajiao- 
tiaic nuwy, and supposes the words to mean, that 
Christ is to be the judge and corrector of our 
sins. 


I may take this opportunity of remarking that 
Clement ? mentions an heretical interpolation of 
Malachi iti. 15. 


* Clement, if I understand him, thus calculates 
Daniel’s seventy weeks. The temple was rebuilt 
in seven ; then after an interval of sixty-two weeks 
the Messiah came ; then after an interval of half a 
week, Nero placed the abomination in the temple 
of Jerusalem; and after another half week the 
temple was destroyed by Vespasian. 


fob. l. b. ¢. 8. eXRXvi. 90. 

Clete Sq GESYUiv 22. 

° §.L. 1. cceexliv. 7. eceeviii. 16. Clement connects the 
1290 and 1335 days in c. x. with the half week in ec. rx, 
Cocciansf. 
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‘Clement says that the three series, each of four- 
teen generations, into which St. Matthew divides 
the genealogy of Christ (i. 17), had a mystical 
meaning ; which, however, he does not explain. 
? When John the Baptist said that God was able 
to raise up children unto Abraham out of stones, 
he meant by stones the Gentiles, who put their 
trust In stones. 


The *command to pluck out the right eye, if it 
offends us (Matth. v. 29), according to Clement is 
a direction to pluck out all evil lusts by the roots. 
*When Christ said that he spake to the Jews in 
parables, in order that seeing they might not 
see (Matth. xii. 13), he did not mean that he 
would cause them to be ignorant ; he merely pre- 
dicted their ignorance. These are among the 
more sober of Clement’s interpretations. 


1 §. L. 1. ececix. 25. Clement speaks of the genealogy, as 
beginning from Abraham and terminating with Mary, the Mother 
of the Lord. 


* Matth. iii. 9. C.iv.23. So by the generation of vipers 
were meant the venomous hypocrites who laid snares for the 
righteous. 

° Pp. L. 3. c. 11. cexciv. 15. The heretical perversion of Mat- 
thew v. 42. r@ airovrri ce didov has been already noticed S.L. 3. 
Dxxill. 28. Dxxxvi. 20. There are interpretations of Matth. 
Vil) 20) 9. L. 4. pocxxix. 4. L. 4: pugxym, 129 x1. 15.4 oe 
pexiy. 12, ox. do. L..5..pexciv.22. xii.ot. Bt. Lc 
CLY; 5. Bevis eed eC, 1. OLX. Loo) KR VAlls Os, Talon: 
ery. 28ycyi. 225 xvii. 20, °S. bb. 3. pxis. 40. xxiv: 19:75 oe. 
DEXKIV A exyieye Po. Sic, 8. *ccv./5. cov. 14. 

+, ds. fl. fecexyaie 6. 
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! When Christ said, Let the dead bury their dead 
(Matth. viii. 22), he alluded to men who live 
vicious lives and are dead to God; who dig their 
own graves. *When Christ told his disciples to 
proclaim on the house-top that which they had heard 
in the ear (Matth. x. 27), he meant that they 
should declare with suitable grandeur the secret 
mysteries imparted to them, and explain the Scrip- 
tures according to the canon of truth. In the 
pathetic address of our Saviour to Jerusalem, 
Clement *discovers that by chickens are meant 
Christians, the Word mystically ascribing sim- 
plicity of soul to the age of boyhood. In * ano- 
ther place he says that the address alludes to 
the various modes in which they, who peaceably 
contemplate sacred things, are prepared for voca- 
tion by Christ; for Jerusalem signifies the vision 
of peace. 


Commenting upon the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, Clement ° says, ‘‘ that the former was 
the multitude, the worthless grass which is cast 
into the fire (Luke xii. 28); the latter, the true 
Christian, the good grass, which is watered by the 


Pb. 8ic¢. 11. ecei..2.:85L. 3. dxxi.-13. L. 4. dexxxv. 7. 
S. L. 6. deccii. 39. 

Matersxni) 377 Pol. 1. :e.1d2evt. 10. 

S. L. 1. ceexxxi. 8. 

*“Loke xvi. 29. PL, 2: c. 10: ccxxxii. 38. 


CC 
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dew of Divine grace, and, when cut, springs up 
again in the bosom of the Father.” 


Clement ' defends his allegorical interpretations 
by appealing to John iv. 34, where Christ says, 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me. Com- 
menting on John vi. 53, 54, Clement ? writes, 
‘Our Lord has symbolically alluded to this kind 
of food in St. John’s Gospel, saying, Hat my flesh, 
and drink my blood, signifying allegorically by that 
which is drunk the faith and promise by which 
the Church, consisting, like man, of many mem- 
bers, is watered and receives increase and is com- 
pacted together of both; of a body, that is, 
faith ; of a soul, that is hope; as the Lord was 
composed of flesh and blood ; for truly hope is the 
blood of faith, by which faith is kept together as 
by asoul. But when hope is breathed away, the 
vital power of faith is dissolved, like blood poured 
forth. 


Clement *alleges John xiv. 2, In my Father’s 
house are many mansions, to prove that different 
degrees of reward will be assigned to different 


ative, 0. CXXV. 19: 

Rede le cl 62 txxin 1.6 Compare i:cuxius, (24:5 cxxv. 27, 
The teaching or doctrine of the Saviour is called our spiritual 
food, apparently with reference to John vi. Compare the com- 
ment on John x. 9, J am the door. C. 1x. 35. and S. L. 7. 
pecexcvti. 38. 

° S.L. 4. dixxix. 30. 
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degrees of virtue. He ‘finds in Acts vi. 2, Lt is 
not reason that we should leave the Word of God 
and serve tables, and in the Apostolic decree, Acts 
xv. 23, prohibitions of gluttony. 


* The wise virgins in the parable (Matth. xxv), 
are the souls of the wise, who, understanding that 
they are placed in a world of ignorance, light 
their lamps and rouse their intellect, and illumi- 
nate the darkness, and dispel ignorance, and seek 
the truth, and wait for the appearance of the 
teacher. Or, as Clement *says in another place, 
they are Gnostic souls, which have abstained from 
evil, and wait for the Lord in love, and light their 
lamps for the contemplation of things (rév zpay- 


paTwr ). 


The miracle of the five barley loaves and two 
fishes is ‘thus interpreted. The barley loaves 
signified the previous preparation of the Jew and 
Greek for the Divine wheat, 7. e. the Gospel ; 
barley appearing earlier in the summer than wheat. 
The fishes signified the Greek philosophy, which 
was generated and carried along amidst the Gen- 
tile billows. They were given for the nourish- 


Pe tS. e747. Cc 7. 

* S. L. 5. delv. 4. 

* S.L. 7. decelxxv. 32. 

‘ S. L. 6. declxxxvii. 3. The reference is to John vi. 


eo 62 
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ment of those who still lay on the ground, and did 
not increase like the fragments of the loaves; yet 
partaking of the blessing of the Lord, they had 
the divine resurrection breathed into them through 
the power of the Word. Or one of the fishes may 
mean the encyclical course of instruction, the 
other the philosophy which is afterwards taught ; 
and these two are collected by the word of the 
Lord. 


Speaking of the Gnostic, Clement 'says that 
‘‘he supplies the place of the Apostles, by an 
upright life, by accurate knowledge, by assisting 
his friends, by removing the mountains of his neigh- 
bours, and casting down all the inequalities of 


their souls.” 


Clement * speaks of persons who transposed the 
Gospels TwWY perativrwy ra EvayyéAta, by which 
Mill understands that they transferred marginal 
explanations into the text. May it not mean that 
they transferred into the genuine Gospels passages 
which they found in other accounts of our Sa- 


viour’s life and preaching ? 


PS olan womlcecixorvailt. 21; 

* 8. L. 4. dixxxii. 2, See Mill’s Note, quoted by Potter, 
who refers to L. 7. peccxct. 31. év r@ perariBévar ra onpatyo- 
peva. See also L. 3. pxxix. 4. 
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In ‘another place Clement says ‘‘ that some 
ascribed to Matthias, the words which in Luke 
xix. 8. are given to Zacchzus.”” We may observe 
that by wayyedu, in the foregoing passage, are 
clearly * meant written Gospels. 


By the last day, in John vi. 40, Clement * un- 
derstood this world, which is reserved unto a par- 
ticular time, when it shall cease to exist. 


With reference apparently to Luke xvi. 12, Lf 
ye have not been faithful in that which is another 
man’s (¢v t» adXorpiw), Clement ‘says that ‘‘ the 
precept to desire nothing, does not mean that the 
things desired are another’s (adXorpia), as they 
suppose who affirm that the Creator was not the 
Supreme God ; or that the things created are evil 
and detestable ; that would be an atheistic opinion : 
but we call the things of the world adXorpia, be- 
cause our abode among them is not for ever ; 
because they are adXorpia with respect to posses- 
sion, inasmuch as they must pass to those who 


'S. L. 4. dixxix. 13. 

2 So év rote evayyediorc. Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpxxxvil. 
44. 

PoP Bs Ay e..6.. czv.-20. 

4S. L. 4. dev. 20. In the Tract Quis Dives Salvetur, 
pepxLv1. 3, that which relates to the Spirit is said to be ‘wy, 
that which relates to the world d\Adrpiov. See also pepiitt. 15. 
peDLvI. 20. P. L. $c. -1. cox. 1. c. 2, convi. 17. 
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are to succeed us; though with respect to use they 
are our own (tea), since they were made for us, so 


long as it is necessary for us to live among them.” 


On Romans xiii. 12. The night is far spent, the 
day is at hand ; let us, therefore, cast off the works 
of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light. 
Clement ‘says ‘‘that by the day and the lght is 
allegorically signified the Son, and by the armour 
of light the precepts of Christ.” 


We ?’find the following paraphrase of Romans 
vill. 38. Kor I am persuaded that neither death 
(threatened by persecution), nor life (the present 
life), nor Angels (apostate Angels), nor principali- 
ties (the principality of Satan is the life which he 
has chosen ; his are the principalities and powers of 
darkness), nor things present (in which we now live, 
as the soldier in hope, the merchant in gain), nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, which by 
an operation peculiar to man, acts against the faith 
of him who freely chooses (for creature is here 
synonymous with operation, which is our work), 
no such operation shall be able to separate us. 


Clement’s *interpretation of 1 Cor. iii. 12, is 


1 §. L. 4. dexxviii. 16. Clement seems in v. 11. to have 
read eiddrecg Tov Kdproy instead of eiddrec rov Kapov. 
2 L.4s-dcvals: 


* S. L. 5. delx. 8. The interpretation given by Basilides of 
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that the gold, silver, precious stones, were the Gnostic 
structures erected on the foundation of faith in 
Christ Jesus ; the wood, hay, and stubble were the 
additions of the Heretics. When St. Paul ex- 
pressed his anxiety to impart to the Roman con- 
verts (1—11.) some spiritual gift, to the end they 
might be established, he alluded to the Gnostic 
building. He could not openly communicate such 
spiritual gifts by letter. 


Clement ‘interprets 1 Cor. vu. 14. But now 
are they (your children) holy, by a reference to 
John iii. 6, That which is born of the flesh is flesh: 
and that whichis born of the Spirit is spirit. This, 
he says, applies not ouly to parturition, but also to 
instruction ; the children are holy, * being accepta- 
ble to God ; to whom the words of the Lord have 
betrothed their souls. 


Clement ‘says that the word zopveia is used by 


1 Cor. vii. 9, Jt is better to marry than to burn, may be seen 
L. 3. prx. 16. quoted in p. 269. There are remarks on the 5th 
and 36th verses of the same chapter, pxtvi. 10. 17; and inter- 
pretations of 1 Cor. i. 21. S. L. 1. cocrxx. 19. cocrxxt. 3. of 
1 Cor. ix. 5. L. 3. pxxxvi. 1. of Gal. ii. 19. L. 3. pix. 41. of 
Gal. v. 16. L. 4. pxc1. 8. of 1 Tim. iv. 1. S. L. 3. pr. 2. 

1 L. 3. dxlix. 33. 
2 abrika dyia ra rékva, ai evapearhoece (f. d evaprorhaet) TY 
eo, rév KuvptaKkdy hoywv vuppevoavTwy THY Wuxnr. 

3 §. L. 3. dlii. 1. Compare L. 6. pcccxvi. 19. L. 7. 
DCCCLXXVII. 18. ; 


1 
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the Apostle in three different senses. As the 
desire of having more (wAsoveEia) is called opveia, 
being opposed to contentment ; and as Idolatry is 
so called, being the distribution of the (worship 
due to the) one God among many ; so zropveia 1s a 
falling away from one marriage to many. 


Clement ‘affirms that the word quoi 1 Cor. 
viii. 1. does not mean puffeth up, but causeth man 
to think greatly and truly, and supports his inter- 
pretation by a quotation from one of the books of 
Solomon; but the passage is not extant in the form 
in which he quotes it. Ccumenius has * pre- 
served a fragment of the Hypotoposes, in which 
Clement interpreting 1 Cor. xi. 10. For this cause 
ought the woman to have power on her head because 
of the angels, says ‘‘ that the angels are righte- 
ous and virtuous men, who might be tempted to 
sin, if the women were unveiled.” The real angels 
of Heaven see them, even when veiled. 


On 1 Cor. xii. 4. Charity vaunteth not itself 


(ov TEOTEOEVETAL), ’Clement observes ‘‘ that TEO- 


1§. L. 7. decexcvil. 1. } cogia, dnoty 6 Ladopey, evepuciwoev 
ra eaurae texva. ‘The commentators suppose Clement to refer 
to Ecclesiasticus iv. 11. % copia viove éavry (for éavrijc) dviipwae. 

2 mxiv. 25. The Valentinian interpretation appears in the 
Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, xiv. 

> P,L. 3. c¢. ccli. 38. I know not where Clement found the 
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meosia is that attention to ornament which indicates 
superfluity and uselessness ; wherefore the apostle 
adds, doth not behave itself unseemly ; for a form 
not our own and not according to nature is un- 
seemly ; this he expresses by adding that Charity 
seeheth not that which is not her own (ro pm eavrie), 
for truth calls that which is proper its own ; 
whereas the love of ornament seeks that which is 
not its own, being estranged from God, and the 
Word, and Charity. 'Clement’s comment on the 
llth verse of the same chapter, When I was a 
child, is, that when St. Paul was a child, that is a 
Jew, he understood as a child, that is, he walked 
according to the law ; but, when he became a man, 
that is a Christian, he put away childish things, that 
is, the things of the law; and understood the 
things of Christ, who is called in Scripture by 
excellence the Man. 


On | Cor. iii. 2. Clement ’says, ‘‘ that by spr- 
ritual, St. Paul meant those who believed in the 
Holy Spirit; by carnal, those who were newly in- 


reading 70 pu) eaurijc. In the tract Quis Dives Salvetur, pcDLvI. 
30. we find the common reading rd éavrije. 

Beds. 1. ce Gs cxvill., 50. 

? P. L.c. 1. 6. exix. 30. Clement seems to have read yaa 
_ dude éxdrioa, we vynriove, év Xp.oT@, ov Ppdua. He separates the 
words év Xp.o7@ from we vnriovc, and connects them with yada 
ide éxdrica. His paraphrase is, I have instructed you in Christ 
with simple, true, and natural nourishment, viz. spiritual. As 
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structed, and not yet purified (by the water of 
baptism); he called them carnal, as they were on 
a footing with the heathen, still carnally-minded. 
He gave them, therefore, milk to drink, 2 e. he 
poured knowledge into them, which is communi- 
cated by catechetical instruction, and nourishes 
unto eternal life.” The expression J give to drink 
(ewortoa), 1s significant of perfect participation : for 
full grown men are said to drink, infants to suck. 


‘His interpretation of 2 Cor. xi. 2. L knew a 
man in Christ, &c. is, that St. Paul by the un- 
speakable words which he heard meant the ineftfa- 
ble nature of God ; and that he was not restrained 
from uttering them by any positive prohibition, 
but because it was impossible to declare the Divine 
Nature. That can only be declared above the 
third heaven, by those whose office it is to initiate 
the elect souls. 


Clement, speaking of Philippians ii. 7. But 
made himself of no reputation and took upon him the 
form of a servant, *says that St. Paul called the 


nurses feed new-born infants with milk, so I nourish you with 
the milk of Christ, the word, instilling into you spiritual food. 
Thus the perfect milk is perfect food, and leads to an increasing 
perfection, which knows no cessation (dkaramavoroy). Wherefore 
this milk, together with honey, was promised in the land of rest. 
See Exodus ii. 8. cxrx. 13. 

1 8. L. 5. dexciti. 10. See p. 292, Note 3. 

2 P. LB ced, cel’ 30: 
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outward man a servant, with reference to his state 
before the Lord became a servant, and took upon 
him flesh. But God himself in his compassion 
made the flesh free ; delivering it from corruption 
and from a deadly and bitter servitude, investing 
it with incorruption, and throwing around it the 
holy ornament of immortality. 


By the expression true yoke-fellow (ctZuye yvnote), 
in Philip. iv. 3. Clement ‘supposed St. Paul to 
mean his wife, to whom he alludes in 1 Cor. 
ix. 5. For according to Clement, Peter, ? Philip 
and Paul were married. 


In Col. 1. 28. our translators have rendered 
wavra avOpwrov every man. According to * Clement, 
they should have said, the whole man, that is, puri- 
fied both in soul and body. The expression cannot 
mean every man absolutely, for then there would 
be no unbelievers ; nor yet every believer, since all 
are not perfect. 


With reference to Heb. i. 3. Clement ‘says ‘‘ that 


1S. L. 3. dxxxv. 19. Compare with reference to 1 Cor. ix. 5. 
E24 vnevit. .1. 

* Clement appears here to confound Philip the deacon with 
Philip the apostle. See Potter’s Note, pxxxv. 16. 

SLi Gi iddlaxxiit. 5. 

*S. L. 7. decclxvi. 28. Clement appears to quote from 
memory ; the reading of our text is 6¢ ay dravyacpa rife ddénc 
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the Apostle calls the Son Xaoakrnoa Tyce dosne Tov 
matpoc, because he teaches the truth concerning 
God, and shews us as it were by an express image 
(xaoakrnpicayta), that God and the Father is the 
one and only ruler of all; whom no one has known 
excepting the Son, and he to whom the Son has 
revealed him. 


Clement 'thoughi that both Christ and the 
Apostles preached to the spirits in Hades. He 
quotes in support of the opinion 1 Pet. iii. 19. By 
which also he went and preached to the spirits wm 


prison. 


By the Charity which covers a multitude of Sins 
(1 Pet. iv. 8.) Clement ? seems to have understood 
the love of Christ which remits the sins of man. 


Clement * finds in the twelve gates of the Hea- 
venly Jerusalem (Rey. xxi. 21.), an allusion to the 
twelve Apostles. 


kal xapakTI THe UTooTacEewc avTov. In Hebrews xi. 40. Clement 
supposes the word povoe to be understood tva py xwpic pov 
redewwOwot (povo). S. L. 4. per. 138. 

1 St wu nGdeclxin. 11, “See p. 351. 

2 S. L. 1. eceexxiii. 36. L. 2. coccrxim. 23. It may be 
observed with reference to 2 Pet. i. 20. that the word éwédvote is 
used by Clement to signify an explanation of a word or passage 
in scripture. P. L.2.c. 1.cuxxi. 37. 

3 P. L. 2.c. 12. cexlii. 2, It appears from L. 1. c. 6. cxxyv. 2. 
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Having given so many examples of the mode in 
which Clement applied the language of Scripture, 
I will add one of his mode of interpreting a Hea- 
then poet. 'On the following lines of Hesiod, 


- \ U “ oS / 
Keivoc pev Tavaptoroc, 0¢ avTog TaVTa vonon, 
\ FF. ~ e > 
’"EaOX0c 0 ad Kdkeivoe Oc eb eitdovre TiOnrat, 
a“ 4 \ > / 
Oc 0€ Ke phr’ abtoc voén, pir’ &dov akovwy 


"Ev Oupo GaddAnrat, 60 air’ dxphioc avio. 


The first verse describes Abraham, who sought 
God ; the second the disciples, who obeyed the 
Word ; the third and fourth, the Gentiles who did 
not follow Christ. 


The authority of Clement has been quoted in 
support of a mode of interpretation kar ouovoniar, 
but in my opinion, erroneously. We know that 
the word oixovdpoc, in its literal sense, is equiva- 
lent to house-steward, fet familiaris dispensator ; 


and consequently oixovouia to >stewardship. 5t. 


that he considered the Jerusalem which is above synonymous 
with heaven. He speaks of it as rij¢ ovpavoroXewe. 

eee 3. ec. 8. cclaxinsd. 

* It is used in the original sense, P. L. 2. c. 10. ccoxxxvit. 8. 
where Clement, having said that the use of dyed wool weakens 
the texture of the cloth, adds, 70 6€ ov0’ cic oixovopiar evOeror. So 
Taper dpevpa oikovomkoy. L. 3. c. 10. coLXXXIII. 33. ovK Ere repli 
TOY olKoy Ely Gy porn  oikovomia. S.L. 1. cccxxxvi. 11. rv 
dxpay oikovopiay. L,7. pceccLXxiv. 2. waduora € Tove ryduxabrny 
oikovoniay memuorevpevovc. L. 4. pevu. 10, where there is a 
direct allusion to 1 Cor. ix. 17. rije rov yadakroc oikovopiae. 
L. 2. cceccixxvit. 16, seems to mean the provision of milk made 
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Paul, therefore, speaks of himself as a steward or 
dispenser of the mysteries of God (1 Cor. iv. 1.), 
and of a Bishop as the steward of God (Tit. i. 7). 
He speaks of himself also as entrusted with a 
stewardship (1 Cor. ix. 17); asa minister of the 
Church according to the stewardship of God as- 
signed him for the Colossians (i. 25). In another 
place he speaks of the stewardship of the grace of 
God assigned him for the Ephesians (iii. 2). Hence 
if St. Paul said or did any thing, kar’ ouovopiay, 
he said or did it as a steward of God, entrusted 
with the dispensation of the grace of the Gospel 
among the Gentiles. Nor when in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians St. Paul speaks of the dispensation 
of the fulness of times (ae otkovopiay rov tAnpwpaToc 
rov kapoor, i. 10), is the use of the word very dif- 
ferent; the meaning is, that the dispensation of 
the Gospel was reserved to the fulness of time. 
Having premised these few observations respecting 
the use of the word oovonia in the New Testa- 
ment, let us proceed to consider the passages in 
which it is used by Clement. 


He ‘says of Christians, that they understand 
the dispensation of God; that is, the Providence 
of God in his moral government of the universe. 


by God for the nourishment of the infant. See P. L. 1. c.6. 
CXx1l. 26. 


1 C, lii. 37. of ryv oikovopiay rov Oeov Karavevonkorec. 
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oikovouta here is put, not for the office of dispensing, 
but for the thing dispensed. The sense is the 
same when he ‘speaks of the beautiful economy 
used by the Word in leading men on to perfec- 
tion; and when assigning the reason why God, 
notwithstanding his goodness, is angry, and pu- 
nishes man, he ’says that such a procedure, » 


1 P.L. loc. 1. xcix. 3. ry Kady ovyxoirac oikovopig 6 ravra 
gr\avOowroc Adyoe. So Christ is said to have received perfect 
regeneration at his baptism, kara rv oikovoptKyy mood.ariTwour, 
according to that which had been prefigured with reference to 
the Gospel dispensation. 

2 P.L. 1. c. 8. exxxvi. 35. Compare rv oikovopiay rv 
EauTov. CXXXIX. 26. maoa Thy oikovopiay rie dredijc. 32. 6 
TpdToc Tic oiKovoplac avrov. CXLII. 19. rv wept TO Emtorigery 
THY dvOowrdrnra oikovopiay. c. 10. cL. 32. ovK eipnKiyi)y oikovo~ 
piav Cnrwoac. L. 3. c. 4. ccLxix. 14, where Clement is speak- 
ing of the government of an earthly monarch. In ec. 12. 
cccx. 12, Clement says, ‘‘If we become hearers of the Word, 
let us glorify the blessed GEconomy.” 7i)yv pakapiay colafwper 
oikxovopiay, where by otkovouiay we must, according to Potter, 
understand the incarnation of the Word; but here also it means 
the Divine procedure in sending the Word to take our flesh. 
SoS.L. 1. cccxtvi. 39. } yap cara thy Belay rapadooty diocodia 
tornoe THY modvotay Kal PEBavot* Fo dvaweletonc, pvO0c FH rept 
Tov Lwrijoa oixovopia gaiverar. L. 5. pcxtvi. 31. rv Kard odpKa 
oikovopiav. DCLXIX. 21. L. 6. pecixiv. 22. cccLxxul. 27. Oelac 
oikovopiac  mepimrworc. If the Greeks by chance said any 
thing in agreement with the true philosophy, that chance was a 
part of the Divine economy or procedure ; was in the order of 
Divine providence. ccccxvil. 36. Er€épa ydp iy oikovouia. It 
was another part of the Divine procedure. L. 2. ccccxxx. 29, 
where rH oixovouia rov Ocov is evidently equivalent to 7H pug 
kat Oia, 7H mpovonrikyn Owujoe in 27. L. 3. Dxu. 5. L, 4. 
pexxx. 24. L.6. pceecu. 13. L.7. peccrv. 40. pceccLxxxu. 
32. 37. ccoccxxxix. 8. rov re loaax—rvrov toopevoy Hiv oiko- 
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rowade oikovouia, conduces to the right education of 


children. 


vopiac owrnotov. ‘The sacrifice of Isaac was a type of the Di- 
vine procedure in accomplishing our salvation. L. 5. pecxiv. 3. 
L. 6. peccxt. 23: ccccLxxxI. 24. % dé oikovopia avr, Kal mpo0- 
gnruxy) kat ruruch. This part of the Divine procedure (with re- 
ference to the sons of Abraham) was both prophetical and typical. 
L. 3. DxL. 28. gvouKn dvdykn Oelac oixuvopiac. Quis Dives 
Salvetur. pcpLv. 41. DXLvIII. 34. r7 olkovopia reBopevog evapeo- 
Twe. DLIX. 24. f Kara Tv ’ExkAnolay Ka’ ide oikovopia. L. 4. 
DLXXVI. 18. dukatac ovone Tijc vikovopiac. Here the word refers 
to God’s distribution of gifts to each man according to his deserts. 
DLXxx. 5. rije dpphrov oikovopiac Kal Nerovpyiac. Here, how- 
ever, oikovouia may mean simply office. pcit. 38. ei pev yap 
pry ein Titg Oeiag dvocxhoewe (i) dvrarddvarc) olxerae H oikovopia 
ray Kabapciwy, Kal wéxtwkev 7) UTOOECLC adroic’ Ei Ce EK TpOVOLAC 
rad kabdpota, ék mpovoiac kat ai KoAdoec. For if the retribution 
is not of divine appointment, then there is an end of the ex- 
piatory procedure (of the procedure for the purpose of expiation 
or purification according to the system of Basilides), and their 
hypothesis falls to the ground ; butif the expiation proceeds from 
God’s providence, so also do the punishments. L. 5. pcixxix. 
18. dvtTwe EXvoEY TO Tépac THY oyiwy Tic oikovopiac. He 
(John the Baptist) pointed out the true end of the oracles re- 
specting the Divine procedure in the incarnation of Christ. L. 6. 
pecciv. 7. Dccxxx. 18. ovdé tHv GdAHY ioacw oikovouiay Tijc 
a\nOeiac. Nor are they (the Greeks) acquainted with the rest 
of the Divine procedure as it truly is. L.6. pccixv. 9. ré ody ; 
ovyt Kat év Gdov f abr yéyovey oikovouia; What then? Was 
not the Divine procedure the same apud inferos? See pccLx11. 
24. pcecxcl. 12. kai racay ry Kard rov Kupwy dnpovpytay re 
Kat oikovopiay ouvviévac. To comprehend the whole procedure 
in reference to the work of creation and the dispensation as con- 
ducted by the Lord. pccxcr1. 28. ’“Ayyedckijc dogne KaKkelvne 
rijc olkovoptac, (imitations) of the angelic glory, and of the dis- 
tribution of offices established in heaven. peccxvil. 4. rad ic 
oikovopiay émirnoeva, that which was necessary to the fulfilment 
of the Divine counsel. L. 7. peccxxx. 9. kard 7Hv Tey mept- 
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If we turn to the passages in which the verb 
oikovoue is used, we shall find that it has a cor- 
responding meaning. It 'means to administer, 
with reference either to worldly affairs, or the pro- 
vidential governance of the universe. 


The passage which has been most frequently 


yeiwy oikovouiay. According to the Divine procedure with re- 
ference to earthly things. pcccxxx1. 31. The Word is spoken 
of as displaying ry ayiay oixovouiay. But instead of avade- 
devypevy we should perhaps read dvadedeypévw as in DCCCLXII. 
35. rou peylorou ert ric yij¢ dyalov Noyy re Kal Epyw dvadeba- 
pevoc. DCCCLXXIV. 35. éy rH Kara Tov Poy oikovouig means in 
life and conversation. DcccLxxv. 44, 7 07) oixovopia thy (that is, 
Christ’s) procedure in conducting the government of the world. 
DCCCLXXVI. 11. oixkovopia roy owlecbat Cv avrov pédovTa TeOCpW- 
pévn, the procedure grounded on foreseeing that a certain 
individual would be saved through his means. The Word is 
used in the same sense in the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, v. 
where Christ’s injunction to the three disciples not to reveal what 
they had seen on the Mount, is said to have been given, lest the 
Jews, understanding what the Lord was, should abstain from 
laying hands on him, and thus the economy should be incomplete, 
kai adredijc i oikovopia yévnrat. In x1. it signifies office. In 
XXVII. it appears to be used in the same sense, and as in Xt. is 
opposed to dvvapuc. Perhaps, however, it may here mean dis- 
pensation, as it does in xxxu1l. and tviul. the dispensation be- 
yond the pleroma. 

1 Tn this sense it is used Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpxut. 46. 
moootkovopnOjvar. S.L. 1. cocxxiv. 46. oikovopovyra rijy Oveco- 
dov. P.L.2.c¢. 7. cctv. 27. So oixovopixdc dedopévar. S.L. 2. 
ccccxLiv. 37. The two covenants were given, each in its ap- 
pointed time by the Providence of God. duoiy yap } cvvapuc 
oikovopet owrnpiay. L.1. ccccxxiu. 29. The twofold exercise 
of the power of Providence, in punishing and in conferring good, 
dispenses salvation. wayra pev ody oixovopetrar dvwOev ei¢ KadOov. 
CCcLxIx. 12. 
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produced in proof of an interpretation of Scripture 
Kat oikovomlay 18 in S. L. 6. peccrt. Clement is 
there speaking of the circumcision of Timothy by 
St. Paul, in accommodation to the prejudices of 
the Jews. St. Paul, he ‘says, knew well that 
circumcision does not justify ; but while he main- 
tained the essential doctrines, he admitted that he 
became all things to all men (kara oupTeoupopay), 
by accommodation, that he might gain all. Daniel 
in like manner, wore the golden chain put upon 
him by the king of Persia, in order to save his 
countrymen from oppression. ‘‘ They, therefore,” 
proceeds Clement, “are not in reality deceivers, 
who accommodate themselves in conformity to 
the part assigned them by Providence for the sal- 
vation of others, (ot CULTEPLPEPOMEVOL ou olKovoplay 
swrngiac), nor they who partially err; but they 
who err on essential points.”’ According to Clement, 


1 Compare S. L.7. decclxiii. 13. For the use of the word cupe- 
pipépeoOar, see also P. L. 2. c. 10. coxxxiv. 16. InS.L. 1. 
cccxxVI. 13, it is joined with oixkovopetobar. Clement says, “ that 
we must, in choosing our part, choose, not that which is not 
blamed, but that which is not justly blamed. For it does not 
follow, because a man will not do an act (for itself, zponyov- 
Hévwe, making it his principal object), that he will not do it under 
certain circumstances ; on the contrary, he will then do it, pro- 
ceeding agreeably to the Divine Wisdom, and accommodating 
himself oixovopotperdc re Deocdgwe Kal cupmepupepdpevoc. See 
also 8. L. 2. ccccuxvu. 12. L. 3. pxui. 38. L. 7. pcccLxvin. 
40. peccnxxxt. 13. peccriv. 2. rote 0 drndkynkdow 6 yvwortKoc 
oikovopoin thy airnowy. The Gnostic will adapt this prayer to 
the case of those whose conscience is seared. 
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St. Paul and Daniel acted cara cupreoupopav, or cup- 
TEPUpeoomevol’ ou oiKovomtav owrTnplac. He interpreted 
their acts as done in accommodation, with reference 
to the parts assigned them by Providence; but 
there is no mention of an interpretation of Scrip- 
ture kar’ oikovoniav. In like manner when he says, 
(P. L. 2. ¢. 1. cLxxv. 24.) that frugality was recom- 
mended to the Jews under the law otcovopwrara 
by the prohibition of different kinds of food, he 
means that it was recommended in conformity to 
the character of the dispensation ; Moses assigning 
openly carnal reasons, which the Jews believed ; 
but in secret spiritual reasons. The passage which 
appears to give the greatest sanction to the notion 
of an interpretation kar’ oixovoniav is in P.L. 2. c. 9. 
ccx1x. 16. where speaking of Lot’s incest, he says, 
‘‘T omit the interpretation which refers it to the eco- 
nomy of the restitution of all things, TapaTéuTomat 
yap vuy tHe maduyyevectou oikovomiac thy e&tyynow.”’ 
But here also by oixovopia is to be understood the 
Divine procedure, with respect to the restitution. 


Clement speaks of the Scriptures as given by the, 
Inspiration of God; ‘‘ God,” he * says, “leads 


1 So P. L. 1, c. 9. exlvi. 3. cwrnpiay oixovopouvpervn. LL. 3. c. 
12. cccrt. 28, oikovopoupevoc rije éravop0woewe Tv owrnplay. 
S. L. 6. peccxx. 34. mpocorxovopovryraé ogiow ot Kakol, the 
wicked take such measures. 

2 Hyeirat dé Kara Tuc OeoTvevaTove ypagac. S. L. 7. dececxciv. 
38. roic Oeortvevorotc Adyowg. DCCCXCVI. 1. 
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men according to the divinely inspired Scriptures, ” 
He ‘says also, that ‘‘ to take offence at the Divine 
commands, is to take offence at the Holy Spirit.” 
He ’ calls the Prophets instruments of the Divine 
voice. Speaking of those who pretended to the 
spirit of Prophecy among the heathen, he ‘says, 
that they were all thieves and robbers (with refer- 
ence to John x. I8.), who either foretold future 
events from observation and probable conjecture, 
as physicians and fortune-tellers judge from the 
countenance ; or were moved by demons ; or were 
excited by the influence of water, or of frankincense, 
or by some quality of the air. But the Hebrew 
prophets foretold events by the power and inspira- 
tion of God ; as before the law, Adam, who * pro- 
phesied with respect to the woman, and on the 
occasion of the naming of the animals; Noah who 
preached repentance ; Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
who clearly foretold many future events, both dis- 
tant and near at hand; so also, when the law was 
given, Moses and Aaron prophesied ; after the law 
was given, Joshua, Samuel, &c.° 


' dvoapeorobpevor Taic Oeiare évroaic, TOUTECTL TO aylw TvEU- 
part. L. 7. peccxci. 18. quoted in p. 352, Note 3. 

2 rove O& TOU TAVTOKOATONOC mpopnrac Oeov ov‘ adv Tic KaTra7Aa- 
yein, Ooyava Beiac yevopévouc pwryc. S. L. 6. Decexxvit. 33. 

2S LL seceel 17." Compare Sik, 5 :poxerx 10. 

* When Adam said, ‘‘ Therefore shall a man leave his father,” 
&c. Gen. i. 24, which the Fathers, from Eph. v. 32. understood 
to be prophetic. See Tertullian de Anima, c. 11. 

° Clement says, that the whole number of prophets was thirty- 
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In another place, Clement speaking of false 
prophets, ' says that they sometimes spoke the truth, 
but spoke in ecstasy, as ministers of the Apostate 
(angel). Like others of the early fathers, he ? be- 
lieved that the Word imparted to all men, but 
especially to those who cultivated their reasoning 
powers, a certain divine influence, by which they 
were led to the recognition of One God, self- 
existent and eternal. 


With respect to the Septuagint version, Cle- 
ment *says ‘‘that the Law and the Prophetical 
books were translated into Greek in the reign 
of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus; or according to 
some, in that of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; and 
that Demetrius Phalereus was very zealous in 
forwarding the work, which was performed by 
seventy elders, chosen from those most conversant 
with the Scriptures, and the Greek language, who 
were sent from Jerusalem to Alexandria for the 


five. He mentions as female prophets, Sarah, Rebekah, Miriam, 
Deborah, and Olda. 

' §. L. 1. eeclxix. 6. On the subject of Prophesying in cae 
see my work on Tertullian, p. 6, note 4. 

> Thus C. lix. 14. évéoraxrai ric drdppora Oeikh. LXI. 8. LX. 
20. txiv. 8. S. L. 2. ccccxciu. 17. See p. 328, Note 1. 

° S. L. 1. ceccix. 26. see p. 126. Compare Irenzus, L. 3. c. 
25. Clement quotes a passage from the first book of the work 
of Aristobulus to Ptolemy Philometer, in which it was said that 
the parts of Scripture which recorded the most remarkable events 
connected with the history of the Hebrews, had been translated 
into Greek before the time of Demetrius, and even of the con- 
quest of Persia by Alexander. 
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purpose. Each made his version separately ; but 
when the several versions were compared, they 
were found to agree both in sense and words. This 
was effected by the Providence of God, who de- 
signed that the Scriptures should reach the ears of 
the Greeks. Nor ought it to occasion any surprise ; 
for the Scriptures having been lost during the 
Babylonish captivity, ‘Ezra, the Levite and Priest, 
inspired by God, renewed them in the time of 
Artaxerxes. 


Clement’ uniformly speaks of the Sibyl as en- 
dowed with the gift of prophecy. In *the first book 
of the Stromata, he mentions the various accounts 
which had been given of her birth-place, parentage, 
&c. and in *the same book he enumerates the dif- 
ferent Sibyls and the ages in which they lived. 
There is in the * sixth book a passage in which St. 


2eSees. Jul. Ceexens a2, 

* patra iyivy  TpodytiKy Tapeyyvg Kal TounriK LiCvdda. 
C. xxiv. 1. So xuiv. 6. 26. rapa rije tpophriooc Tijc “EPpaiwr. 
LXI. 22, rxvi. 10.8. L. 5. pccxtv. 23. The Sibyl is also quoted, 
Coiive 2.. Lx. ol, P, 1. 2..¢. 10: cexxix, f.0 U- Cn an ecmxt 
16,8. L. 3, pxvit. 2. S. 1.5. pcexyviml. 20. 

* ecelviil. 7. See Lardner’s Credibility, c. 22. 

* eeclxxxiv. 5. The Phrygian, named Artemis ; the Erythraean, 
Herophila; the Egyptian; the Italian, who dwelt at Rome, 
and whose son Evander built the temple of Pan, called Lupercal. 
In cccxcrx. 5. Clement mentions the Samian, Colophonian, Cu- 
mean, Erythreean, Pythian, the Taraxandrian (qu. Taxandrian), 
the Macetian (Macedonian), the Thessalian, and the Thes- 
protian. 

° declxi. 22. See Cotelerius, Judicium de Epistola posteriore 
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Paul is represented, as appealing to the books of 
the Sibyl and Hystaspes ; for I agree with Grabe 
in thinking that, as if at present stands, it will 
scarcely bear the interpretation put upon it by 
Cotelerius. Clement refers either to some Apo- 
eryphal book, which bore the name of St. Paul; or 
to some discourse of St. Paul, which was intro- 
duced into the work entitled ‘‘the Preaching of 
Peter.” 


Clement’s quotations from Scripture appear ge- 
nerally to have been made from memory. The 
consequence is, that he ‘sometimes blends passages 
from different parts of Scripture in one quotation ; 
*sometimes expresses the sense in words very dif- 
ferent from those of Scripture ; * sometimes attri- 


Clementis Romani. Beverege in Cod. Cam. L. 1. c. 14. Grabe 
Spicil. tom. 1. p. 66. On the subject of the Sibylline verses, see 
Prideaux’s Connexion. P.2. B. 9. 

1 Thus Isaiah lxiv. 1, 2. and Ixvi. 1. C. txvi. 36. Isaiah xl. 
8. and li. 6. xvii. 5. Isaiah i. 16, 17. and Psalm xxxii. 14. 
xliv. 9. P. L.1. ¢. 7. cxxxi. 26. Matt. v. 40. Luc. vi. 29 and 
L. 3. c. ult. cccvit. 4. 

*"Thus C. xvi. 40. ivitrs 80..P. LL. 1. e-Scrv.'20; evi. 1. 
6) Wevervi. 1. | L. 38, 22s ceov. 17. ‘cvovn 26. éccvnt. 12. 
S. L. 3. piv. 20. 

* Thus having quoted one of the Psalms, he proceeds to quote 
Psalm xxiii. 4, 7) pa(doc cov Kai  Paxrnpia cov mapexadeody pe, 
eimé Tt¢ Eregoc, as if from another prophet. P. L. 1. c. 7. cxxxv. 
3. He quotes also, as from one of the books of Kings, a pas- 
sage made up of different passages in the book of Job. S. L. 4. 
pcx. 12. He quotes as from a Gospel (éy reve evayyediw), the 
following words, pvorhp.oy éuov épolt Kai rote vioi¢ Tov oiKoU pov, 
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butes to one sacred writer passages which belong 


to another. 


He frequently quotes, as from Scripture, passages 
which are not to be found in it. Thus he ‘says, 
‘©that Moses forbade the Israelites to eat the hare 
and the hyena”. He * quotes as Scripture the fol- 
lowing words, oon evwoiac TW Osw Kapola SoLaZouvca TOV 
wewAakora avuTny. ‘Again, ELOEC yao TOV adeA pov Gov, ELOEC 
Tov Oxov cov. ‘Again, auteio0e yap Ta peyada, KatTa pukoa 
UpLly moooteOnoerat. *Again, yiyveob: SOKULOL ToameCirat. 
He ° expressly attributes to Solomon the following 
sentence, which is not to be found in Scripture, 


~ ~ @ ig , ~ , € ‘ , 
TOU TLOTOV oAoc O KOOMOC TWV XONHATWYV, O LoAopwv Aeyet, 


which appear in the translation of Theodotion to have followed 
the words éAmle ro evaeet. Isaiah xxiv. 16. See Jerome in loco. 
S. L. v. pcnxxxiv. 9. He quotes as from Hosea words found 
in Amos, iv. 138..C. pxvu. 14. (See S. L.:5. pecxxv. 2.) and 
as from a prophet, words not to be found in Scripture, but quoted 
also in the Epistle of Barnabas, c. 11. 8. L. 3. pi. 29. 

1 P. L. 2. c. 10. cexx. 32. He appears here to have followed 
the author of the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, c. 10. 

* P. L. 3. c¢. 12. ecevi. 8. The same words are quoted as Scrip- 
ture by Irenzeus, L. 4. c. 82. See Grabe’s note. 

Soo.) kr l.vecclxxay. (0) “1L..2. cecuimyns) ts 

* §. L. 1. ceeexvi. 21. These words are quoted by Origen, de 
Oratione, sect. 2. If, however, we compare S. L. 4. DLXXIXx. 7. 
we shall perhaps conclude that they are Clement’s interpretation 
of Matt. vi. 33. See Lardner’s Credibility. c. 22. 

> §. L. 1. eecexxv. 14. There are allusions to this quotation 
L. 2. ccccxxxvl. 14. ; L. 6. pecuxxx; 28. .L. 7. pcccixxxvul. 35 
The reader may consult Usher, Proleg. ad Ignatium, c. 8. sect. 7. 
or Cotelerius ad Constit. Apost. L. 2. c. 36. 


2 5. L, 2. eecexl. 7d 
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TOU O& aTloTOU OVEE oBorcc. ; Having quoted Isaiah 
liv. 1. he adds the following words, as part of the 
quotation, <Biwoac sc TO Tepipoayua Tov Aaov. éEvevAo- 
ynOnoav Ta TéKVa GOV sc TAC OKNVAC THY TaTépwy, and 
shortly afterwards, exAnoovouncac tnvy ovabhnKny Tov 
‘Iopandk. *He says, that the disciple to whom 
Christ addressed the words, Let the dead bury their 
dead, (Matt. viii. 22.) was Philip. He * quotes, 
after Clemens Romanus, éyo oé eu atpic aro ybreac, 
as the words of Scripture. Having * quoted Micah 
1. 2. axotvoars, Naot, Ao-yov (in the Vatican MS. Aoyouc), 
he adds, Kupiov ol cuvotkouvrec odvuvatc. He °® quotes 
the following words, TOWNGEL TLC Kovuda, Kal ovXt eT 0- 
Wouat avrov; as spoken by the Almighty. He 
ascribes °to Zephaniah a long passage, of which 
there is no trace in our Scriptures. Having alluded 
to 1 Sam. i. 13. he ’ adds, airncat, onow n ypapn, Kal 


Toimow* evvonOnrt, Kat dwow. He ‘ gives an account 


~S. L, 2. eccexliv. 25. 

* §. L.3.dxxii. 13. Grotius in loco supposes Clement to have 
learned this from tradition. In the corresponding passage, Luke 
ix. 59. the person addressed is not called a disciple. 

° §. L. 4. dexi. 15. See the notes on the 17th chapter of the 
Epistle of Clemens Romanus, in the edition of Cotelerius. 

* S. L..4. dexli, 8. 

° §. L. 5. delxxxiv. 25. 

6 §. L. 5. dexcii. 14. 

7 §. L. 6. decxe. 35. See also pccixxviu. 39. L. 7. peccLy. 
3. DCCCLXI. 13. DcccLxxvl. 3. , 

°§. L. 6. decevi. 32. This book is quoted by Origen de 
Princip. L. 3. c. 2. according to the translation of Rufinus. 
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of the ascension of Moses, which ' Grotius supposes 
to have been copied from an Apocryphal work 
under that title. He * quotes as part of Scripture 
the words réroxev Kat ov rtroxey, which Tertullian 
expressly ascribes to Ezekiel. In the *tract, Quis 
Dives Salvetur, we find the following words as- 
cribed to God, é’ oic yap av vow Umac, eT TOVTOLC 
kat kowo. I know not whether the following words, 
which occur in the * seventh book of the Stromata, 
Ov eyo TaTacgw, ou EAEnoor, or the following, which 
occur in °the Hortatory Address, ov yap si xiBaoa, 
Kat avAdc, Kat vooc euoc, or the °following, to which he 
gives the title of Prophecy, TOTE yap, nat TUG TeOgy- 
Tela, duoTvynse Ta TOE Tpayyara, OT av avootacr 
morevowow, are intended for quotations from Scrip- 


ture. 


As Clement frequently quotes from memory, it 
is not easy to determine whether in cases in which 
his quotations differ from the present text, we are 
to conclude that different readings existed in the 
MSS. to which he had access. He ’ says, that the 
testimony borne to Christ after his baptism, was 


' In Ep. Jude. v. 9. 

2S, L. 7. decexc. 4. See Tertullian de Carne Christi, c. 238. 

8 dedlvii. 41. They are quoted, with some variation, as a saying 
of Christ, by Justin Martyr, Dial. p. 267, A. See Grabe Spicil. 
T.1, paoeds , 

* decelxxvi. 36. ae (Pan Ss Ak x Vinee 

7 P.L. 1.¢. 6. exiii. 5. See my work on Justin Martyr, p. 144. 
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conveyed in the words, vide pov ei od ayarnroc, eyo 
onucoov yeyévynka oe, Where he appears, as Justin 
had done before him, to have confounded Psalm 
ii. 7. with Luke i. 22. In John1. 3, 4. he ' seems 
to have read 0 yéyovev ev avtw, Zwy jv, a reading 
adopted by those who denied the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit. In Ecclesiasticus xxxi. or xxxiv. 26, 
he * quotes olvoc os Kapdlav vTeonpavwy, whereas in 
the printed editions we find ovrwe oivoe Kapoiac Ev 
payn UTEepnpavwy. In xix. 5. he ° quotes 0 Oe avrop- 
Barpwv noovy orepavor thy Cwny avrov, which Gro- 
tius believes to be the true reading, instead of 
o pucwv Aadtav zXatTovovrae kaxia. He ‘alludes to 
an addition to the last verse of the ninth chapter 
of Proverbs which is found in the Vatican MS. 
In the Epistle of Jude, ver. 6. he * appears to have 
read wo Copov ayoiwy ayyéAwy TETNONKEV : in 1 Cor. 
ix. 27, he ° reads vromelw instead of vrwmriaZw. 


Clement frequently quotes the Epistle ascribed 


BOE. bis Lc. 6.. cxiy. 4.4.2: ¢. 9. cexvil. 17.) Bxeernts os 
Theodoti Scriptis. vi. Adumb. in Ep. 1. Joannis, v. 2. mrx. 34, 
See Chrysostom and Theophylact on the passage in St. John. 

pare 2. CO. 2. CLE Ries, 

rer. t2. ce 10. cexeeicm:  Shereis ‘also’ at ctxxix. 1. 9 
passage of Ecclesiasticus, xxvi. 22. not extant in our printed 
copies, but probably derived from a MS. 

‘ P. L. 3. c. 2. celvii. 9. 

° P.L. 8. c¢. 8. cclxxx. 29. See Mill on the place, who ob- 
serves that Lucifer Calaritanus follows the same reading. 

° §. L. 3. diviii.4, See the Note in Potter’s edition. 
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to Barnabas, as the work of the Apostle of that 
name. ELKOTWC ovv 0 ’AmdoroAvuc BapvaBac are the 
words with which he ‘introduces a quotation from 
the first and second chapters. In ” another place 
he calls the author rov “AmooroAcoy BapvaBay, and 
says that he was one of the seventy, and the 
fellow-labourer of St. Paul. 


Clement * quotes also the first of the two Epis- 
tles which go under the name of Clemens Ro- 
manus, and ‘calls the author an Apostle, © ry 
Toc KopwBiove "Emtorody o AnéoroAoe KAnunc. In 
> another place he calls it the Epistle of the Romans 
to the Corinthians. 


Clement ° quotes several passages from the Shep- 
herd of Hermas. He ‘quotes also the address of 


1S. L. 2. ececexlv. 27. See cceexlvii. 37. ccecclxxii.29. where 
the quotation is from the last chapter of the Greek edition. 

2S. L. 2. eecelxxxix. 48. See also L. 5. dcelxxxiii. 33. The 
Hpistle is xeferred to “P..24 ¢.10) cexx oh. . x3. 7. 14. 
coxcyvil. 24. coxcyni: 2: °S.d.: 2. ceccuxty. 10, 4.5; Dera, 
Pics. G.. DOCLEK XX. al. 

$ S. L. 1. ceexxxix. 7. In L. 6. pccixx. 19, Clement at- 
tributes part of the passage here quoted to Barnabas, though 
he shortly after refers another part to Clemens Romanus, 
DCCLXXIII. 4. 

+p. La. 4. dex. 41. 

> S. i, 5. .dcexen..29. 

6 (Sada. ale Neeclxix... 8. s¢eeexxvi: 86... iu." cecexxxe 10: 
ceeclii. 3. eccclvili. 20. L. 4. dxcevi. 47. L. 6. declxiv. 14. 
decevi. 9. 

'S. G. 1. ceelexvii.0; 
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Tatian to the Greeks; and ‘ascribes to the same 
writer a work entitled epi rov xara tov Lwrioa 
kataptionov, written, as the passage quoted clearly 
shows, after he had seceded from the Church, and 
had become a disciple of Valentinus. It appears 
from the selections from the prophetic writings, 
that Tatian ’interpreted the words, Let there be 
light, as a prayer, not as a command. 


* §. L. 3. dxlvii. 20. It contains an interpretation of 1 Cor. 
vil. 5. disparaging marriage. See piu. 12. Tatian interpreted 
the Old Man in Eph. iv. 22. 24, of the law, and the New Man 
of the Gospel, meaning that the law did not proceed from the 
Supreme God, who gave the Gospel. pxiviu. 16. 


<< Sx vill, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


We have seen that among the pseudo-Gnostics, 
whose errors Clement undertook to confute, were 
‘some who asserted that the law was not given by 
the Supreme God who gave the Gospel. He 
insists, therefore, that the law and the Gospel are 
only parts of the same economy, in which the 
same God is revealed to mankind. ‘‘ There is,” 
?he says, ‘‘in truth one covenant of salvation, 
extending from the foundation of the world to 
our time, which, according to the difference of 
generations and seasons, is supposed to be given 
in different forms. For it is fitting that there 


1 One of their arguments was, that the law addressed itself to 
the fears of men. Clement, in answer, points out the utility of 
fear, as 2 means of discipline. S. L. 2. ccccxivi. 1. 

2S, L. 6. deexciii. 12. A passage has been already quoted 
in p. 364, in which the ecclesiastical rule is said to be the har- 
mony of the law and the prophets with the covenant given during 
our Lord’s abode on earth. pccer.11. See also L.5. pecxxx. 
20. L.6. pecixxxiv-. 30. and L. 2. ccccxiiv. 34. where Cle- 
ment infers that the law and Gospel were given by the same 
God, because in both faith is set forth as the medium of jus- 
tification : in proof of this he quotes Rom.i.17. L. 1. cccexxtv. 
13. LL. 2, Dv tts o3. mxniv: 40. lb. 4. pox. 21. nema 
13. pcxxv. 20. Clement gives a different interpretation of 
Rom.i. 17. in L. 5. pextuiv. 22. 
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should be one unchangeable gift of salvation, pro- 
ceeding from one God through one Lord, but 
conferring its benefits in different ways. On this 
account the middle wall which separated the Greek 
from the Jew is removed ; so that both are formed 
into a peculiar people, meeting together in the 
unity of the faith; and there is one election 
(ecXoyn pia) from both.” We must bear in mind 
that, according to the Gnostics, certain persons, 
called the election, were destined by nature to 
salvation. Speaking 'in another place of the 
unity of the Church, he says that ‘‘ there is one 
ancient and Catholic church, existing in the unity 
of one faith, which has reference to the peculiar 
covenants, or rather, to the one covenant given, at 
different times, by the will of one God, and col- 
lecting together through one Lord, those appointed 
to receive its benefits, whom God has predestined, 
having known from the foundation of the world 
that they would be just.” According to Clement, 
*the law regulated the actions, the Gospel the 
thoughts of men. 


He *speaks of four ancient covenants, which 
‘in the selections from the writings of the pro- 


S.L. 7. decexcix. 14. 
S.L. 7. decelxxvii. 20. See L.3. pxuir. 28. 


ayiac phyupa rerpadoog Ovabyjkey wadawy. S. L. 5. perxvi. 6. 
li. 


~ i) no 
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phets are said to be those made with Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, and Moses. He ‘speaks also of com- 
mandments given before the law. We have seen 
that in his enumeration of the commandments of 
the Decalogue, Clement makes that which relates 
to the observance of the seventh day the third. 
‘‘The third precept,” he ? says, ‘‘is that which 
declares that the world was made by God, and 
that he gave the seventh day as a rest for men, on 
account of the hardships and sufferings to which 
they are subject in this life. God is exempt from 
fatigue, and suffering, and want; but we who are 
in the flesh require rest ; wherefore the seventh 
day is called rest (the Sabbath), *an exemption 
from ills, ushering *in the day which is the com- 


Pel ua. \deceix, yO, 

oT: dasO, OCCex es CCP, a1e 

2750: 5s 4. dixvi. 25. 9 prot doxei 76 oaBHarov ou amrodoxiic 
(1. droxiic) KakOy éycpdreay aiviccecOa. 

* rhv doxiyovoy ipéoay. Potter supposes Clement here to 
allude to Christ, who gives us being, and light, and rest. I 
suspect that he rather alludes to the eighth day, the commence- 
ment of the new creation, év ® kararavoac Ta mayra, dpyjyv 
Wpeoac oyodne Toujow, Ob éoruy, AAAov Kdopov doyhr* Ow Kal dyomev 
THY Hpépay THY dyddny Eig EvppoobYNy, Ev 7) Kal 6 "Inoove dvéoTn 
éx vexpov. Barnab. Ep. c.15. We have seen that, speaking 
of the true Israelites, or Gnostics, Clement says that they do 
not remain in the Hebdomas of rest, but being by good works 
assimilated to God, they raise themselves to look into the in- 
heritance of the Ogdoas, and there continually apply them- 
selves to pure contemplation, with which they cannot be satis- 
fied. L. 6. pccxciv. 1. quoted in p. 258, So again the true 
Gnostic hastens through the holy Hebdomas to his Father's 
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mencement of creation, our real rest; which is in 
truth the first generation of that light, in which 
all things are contemplated and possessed. From 
this day the first Wisdom and Knowledge en- 
lightens us; for it is the light of truth, the true 
light, without shadow, the Spirit of the Lord dis- 
tributed without division among those who are 
sanctified through faith; having the place of a 
luminary, to the end that all existing things may 
be known. Following this light throughout our 
life, we are rendered exempt from suffering ; and 
that is rest. Wherefore Solomon says, that Wis- 
dom was with the Almighty before the heaven and 
earth, and all existing things; a participation in 
which, I mean not in its essence, but in its power, 
teaches man to comprehend and know things di- 
vine and human.” Clement then, having dis- 
cussed for a while the properties and virtues of 
the numbers ‘six, seven, and eight, reproves those 
who interpreted the rest of God (Genesis ii. 2), 


abode, to the mansion of the Lord; that is, the Ogdoas. L. 7. 
peccLxvi. 11. Compare pcecctxxxiv.17. For the Valentinian 
notions of the Ogdoas, see the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, 
Lx. and rxxx. The rest of the Hebdomas was assigned to 
the common believer ; for the Gnostic was reserved the Ogdoas, 
the state of perfect blessedness in the presence of God. See 
S. L. 5. pecxin. 1. 

* Clement frequently speaks of the hidden meanings of the 
numbers seven and eight; and of the Gnostic mystery of the 
Hebdomas and Ogdoas. S. L. 4. pcxu. 23. This he after- 
wards explains pcxxxvi. 18. where speaking of the seven days, 
during which a man who touched a dead body was deemed un- 
clean (Numb. xix. 11), he says, that the number seven may signify 
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as if it meant that God had then ceased to work ; 
for inasmuch as He zs good, if ' He ever ceased to 
do good, he would cease to be God. The rest of 
God means, that God then prescribed the order 
which all created things were to observe for ever 
without deviation ; and that he then put an end to 
the previous confusion. 


Having quoted a passage from the tenth book 
of Plato’s work De Republica, in which he dis- 
covers an allusion to the Lord’s day, under the 
name of the eighth day, Clement * proceeds to 
produce passages from Greek writers to show that 
the seventh day was by them considered holy. 
All that can be fairly collected from these passages 
is, that the Greeks attached some peculiar sanctity 
to the seventh day of the month, and some pecu- 
liar virtue to the number seven ; but this they did 


also to other days and numbers. 


It is scarcely necessary to observe that Clement 
never applies the name Sabbath to the first day of 
the week, which he calls the * Lord’s day. 


either the seven returns of Sabbatical years, at the end of which 
comes the rest of the year of Jubilee, (Levit. xxv. 8); or the 
seven heavens; the Ogdoas being the fixed space (} amAanje 
x“pa), which is near to the intelligible world (79 vonr@ koopw). 
See also L. 5. perixvit. 30. 

‘ dro dyabov caBParifeav. S.L. 1. cccxxut. 21. 

> §.L. 5. deexii. 31. The verses which Clement ascribes to 
Callimachus are by Eusebius given to Linus. 

* See a mystical application of the name. S. L. 7. pcccLxxvil. 29. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Crement always speaks of the redemption of 
man as effected by the death of Christ. ‘‘* Chris- 
tians are redeemed from corruption by the blood 
of the Lord. * The Word poured forth his blood 
for us, to save human nature. * The Lord gave 
himself as a victim for us. * By his own passion 
he delivered us from offences and sins, and thorns 
of that kind (in allusion to the crown of thorns 
placed on our Saviour’s head). ° His interpreta- 
tion of Isaiah liti.6. The Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all (in the Septuagint, Kupre 
TAPEOWKEV avrToy Talc auaoriatc nuwy) 1s, that the Lord 
sent him as the corrector of our sins. On this 
account he is alone able to remit transgres- 
sions, being appointed by the Father of the Uni- 
verse to be our schoolmaster (radaywyoc), and 
alone able to distinguish between obedience and 


LP. Lisle cc 5., exit. -1..,,See: also,.c.,,6.>cxxvit. ;22.;c. 9. 
extv1.29. L. 2. ¢.2. chxxvul.25. Ecloge ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis, xx. 

eh, 1, 616s, CERIN. B. 

Meds Lec hl, cla, 5, 

* P. L. 2. c.8.ccxv.5. See L.1.c.8. exxxvii. 30. Quis 
Dives Salvetur, pcpxnvul. 44. 

* P. dj 46G.8.cxxxviii. 30, 
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disobedience.” 'Clement held that salvation was 
offered to all who believed in Christ ; in opposition 
to the notion of the Gnostics—that the spiritual 
seed alone was saved. 


In the ?second book of the Stromata, Clement 
treats of faith. His object seems to have been to 
show, in opposition to the Greeks, who called it 
empty and barbarous (that is, * unphilosophical), 
that it was practical—a principle of action ; and 
to show, in opposition to Basilides and the Valen- 
tinians, who considered it as a natural quality, 
that it was voluntary. He defines it, a voluntary 
anticipation, a pious assent, the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. He 
notices the definitions given by others ; by * Theo- 
phrastus, for instance, who said that sensation was 
the principle of faith, inasmuch as from it are 
derived all the principles which extend to our 
reason and understanding. Clement ° elsewhere 


TP. a. 146.96. oCxy. ip. 

> eeccxxxii. 35. In ccccxtv. 5, he mentions some who spoke 
of faith as easy and vulgar. 

* But in S.L. 5. pexcvir. 33, he says, that it is the part of 
those who censure philosophy also to disparage faith. 

* ececxxxili. 4. 19. In the former place there is a distinction 
between faith and demonstration. Aristotle’s definition is given 
ccccxxxvi. 21. and that of Epicurus, ccccxxxvit. 1. Faith is 
called the ears of the soul. L.5. pcextiv.9. Compare petu. 11. 
DCLXX'X.- 22, 

5 §, L. 5. dexlv. 5, dexevii 36. « In* Li 2. cecoxztv.:5, we 
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defines faith the rational assent of a soul free to 
choose ; and says that it is the worker of good 
and the foundation of a righteous course of action. 
In speaking of faith, Clement insists particularly 
on the freedom of man to choose and to refuse ; 
‘this,’ he ‘says, ‘‘is plainly declared in Scrip- 
ture, so that we rest upon faith, an immutable 
criterion, showing a ready mind; inasmuch as we 
have chosen life, and have believed in God through 
the voice of the Word.” He had previously said 
that a voluntary faith is the foundation of salva- 
tion. 


Clement ’says, ‘‘ that faith is superior to know- 
ledge, and is its test; that °the exercise of faith 
becomes knowledge, fixed on a firm foundation. 
* Repentance is the perfect work of faith ; for unless 
a man believed his previous state to be sinful, he 
would not quit it; and unless he believed that 
punishment awaited the sinner, and salvation him 
who kept the commandments, he would not change. 


find kat 7 peév miorre brdAnLe ExovoLOG, Ka! TPdANYLC EVYVwOpOVOC 
mpokaradi ewe. 

1S. L. 2. eceexxxiv. 28. 

* 8. L. 2. eccexxxvi. 23. He afterwards thus expresses the 
relation of faith to knowledge, mori roivuy  yv@otc, yvwor) 
de } mlioric Oeia rivi dkodovbia re Kal dvraxodovbig yiyvera. 34, 
The word which I have here translated knowledge is éxcor/pn, 
Scientia, opposed to ¢dé, opinio. Clement is not speaking of 
the perfect yy@ouc. See ccccxxxy. 33. ccccLiv. 14. 

° S. L. 2. cecexxxiii. 14. * S.L. 2. eccexliii. 24. 
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' Hope also depends on faith; for hope is the ex- 
pectation of the possession of good; and that ex- 
pectation must be founded on faith.””. They who 
disparaged faith, * represented it as having its 
origin in fear. This Clement does not deny ; but 
3 contends that ‘‘ fear first becomes faith, and then 
love ; since there are two kinds of fear; one cou- 
pled with hatred, such for instance as we feel to- 
wards a wild beast; the other with love, such as 
we feel towards a parent.” 


Faith, according to Clement, was the medium 
of justification under all the Divine dispensations. 
This he ‘shows by a reference to the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. ° When 
the Apostle says (Rom. i. 17), that the righteous- 
ness of God is revealed in the Gospel from faith 
to faith, he means that salvation is taught by one 
and the same Lord, first through prophecy, then 


* In P. L. 1. c. 6. exxi. 10, Clement calls hope the blood of 
faith, by which faith is kept together, as by a soul. When hope 
is breathed away, like blood flowing out, the vitality of faith is 
dissolved. Clement also distinguishes confidence memoiOnou 
from faith. S.L. 2. cccexxiv. 8. L. 5. pexevi1.-29. 

fies-we.weccex)y,.107, 

. L. 2. cecclvii. 24. quoted in p. 140. 
.L. 2. cccexxxiv. 36. 


3 


4 


5 


NRNN DM 


. L. 2. cccexliv. 39. Clement adds the words ryv piay 
after <ic wiorty, in his quotation. So alsoin L.6. pcecrxv. 33. 
rac O draddpotc Kpovo.e dud ristewe owheic Te Kai owOnoopievoc. 
Yet pecixu. 30. he speaks of faith as wanting to those who were 
just according to the law. See also L. 5. pctxxvu. 12. 
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perfectly through the Gospel. Clement ' speaks 
of the ong mode of salvation by faith in God. He 
‘talks of being moored by the firm cable of faith 
in the Lord. Having *said that the first endea- 
vour after salvation is faith, which is generated in 
time (as opposed to eternity), he ‘goes on to say 
that faith is the perfection of instruction—that 
nothing is wanting to faith, which is perfect and 
complete in itself—that °catechetical instruction 
leads men to faith, which is taught in baptism by 
the Holy Spirit, and is the one universal salvation 
of human nature. ‘‘ Abraham,” he ‘says, ‘‘ was 
justified not by works, but by faith ; wherefore 
good works are of no avail after the end of life to 
those who perform them, unless they also have 
faith.” He calls faith ‘“‘a grace, which leads men 
from principles which admit not of demonstration 
to the universal simple (essence), which is neither 
united to matter, nor is matter, nor is subject to 


1 P.L. 1.c.1. xevii. 15. Faith is said to be the way to 
truth. S. L. 2. ccccxxx. 24. wlaric O& ioxue cic owrnpiay Kal 
dvvapuc ic Cwiy aiwvwy. CCCCLYI. 32. 

aoe. G1) e 4. cme. 

§ PLL. 1. ¢.6. exve 12. dpp prev i) wiorte Ev xpovm yevvw- 
pévn—nriore yap i pabjaewe rehevdrnc—ovdey Ce Evdet TH TloTEL, 
redela ovon é& adrijc Kai TeTANPWHLEVN. 

* PL. 1. c.6. exvi. 21. Clement S. L. 5. pctv. 31. speaks 
of those who demand demonstration, and are not content with 
salvation by faith. 

> §.L. 1. ceexxxvii. 21. 

® §. L. 2. eceexxxv. 33. 
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matter; whereas unbelief drags man down from 
heaven and things invisible to earth. ' Whether 
faith is founded on love or fear, it is something 
divine ; for it comes by hearing, and hearing by 
the Word of God ; but there must be a meetness to 
receive it on the part of him who hears.” 


When, however, Clement compares faith with 
knowledge (yveoc), he speaks of it as imper- 
fect. ‘‘ The believer is perfected by knowledge. 
Faith is an internal good; without seeking God 
it confesses and glorifies him as God. Wherefore 
the believer setting out from faith and growing 
in it by the grace of God, must as far as it is pos- 
sible acquire the knowledge of God. * As it is 
natural for him who has hands to lay hold; and 
for him who has sound eyes to see the light ; so is 
it natural for him who has received faith to be- 
come a partaker of knowledge, if he is willing to 
build gold, silver, precious stones, on the founda- 
tion which has been laid (1 Cor. ii. 12).” 


1 §. L. 2. eecexlv. 11. cecexlii. 18. See also ccccriv. 28. Kai 
y TLOTLC dvvapic TLc TOV Oevd, isxuc ovoa Tie aAnGEiac. 

* S.L. 7. decelxiv. 31. In the Eclogee ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis, xv. the believer is said to receive remission of sins 
from the Lord; the Gnostic from himself. (See Quis Dives Sal- 
vetur. pepDLvil. 35) and Psalm xvii. 50. is quoted to prove that 
all believers are kings. xiv. 

* 8. L. 6. deecxix. 8. Clement L.:5.\pcenxxrx. 1. speaks of 
an extemporaneous or sudden faith. rijc abrooyediou riorewc. 
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We have seen that Clement calls faith the 
worker of good. Sometimes he appears to con- 
found it with its fruits; as when he ‘says that 
faith is obedience to the Word ; ’ or an undeviating 
performance of those things taught by the Word. 
He *interprets Rom. x1. 22. Lf thou continue in his 
goodness, if thou continue in faith in Christ. 


I have said that Clement speaks of faith as the 
only medium of justification ; but as he occasion- 
ally confounds faith with its fruits, so he seems to 
represent the latter as contributing towards the 
justification of man. ‘‘Sins,” he ‘says, ‘are 
cleansed by alms and faith.” We have seen too, 
that he °speaks of faith as wanting to those who 


SIP Pod. cots. els. 3. 
<P. 1. c. 18. et, 14. Yee Vie 8 Cohen Cae 
* S.L. 2. ceeelxvi. 25. "EXenpoovyvac oby Kai rioreoww dro- 


‘ e / 


KaBaioovrat dpapriar, where there seems to be an allusion to 
Proverbs iii. 3. in the Septuagint. “EXenpoovvat kal riorere py 
éxdeitéerwoay oc. The expression cv traxone écexatovro. L. 4. 
DCXxxll. 29, applies to the covenant made with Adam. 

> S. L. 6. declxii. 30. quoted in p. 422, Note 5. pecxciv. 14. 
The Gentiles wanted not only faith, but also the renunciation of 
idolatry.33. See pccLxiv. 10. dAN we Kara Kalpor HKEee TO KHpvypa 
viv, ovTwe Kara Katpdv &060n vépoc pév Kal reopyrae PapBapae, 
pirooogia dé"ENAnot, Tae dkode EHiZovea mpoc TO KHOVypLa. DCCLXII. 
14. pecixiv. 33. eikorwe ody “lovdaiote plev vopoc, “EXXnoe O€ 
pirooogia, péxpe Tij¢ Tapovoiac’ évrevOev de i) KAijowe  KaDodLK) 
eic TENLOVoLOY CLKaLOOUYNS aOY, KATA TI}Y EK TloTEWS OLWacKadiay 
guvayortoc, Ov Evdc Tov Kupiov, rod povov Evdc apgoiy Ocod, 
‘EAXjvwr re Kal Bapfidowy, paddov C& TavTd¢ Tov THY avOpwTwY 


yévove. Deccxxill. 20. See also pccxcy. 25. where Clement 
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were justified according to the law. His notion 
was that philosophy was given to the Gentiles by 
God for the same purpose for which the law was 
given to the Jews; in order to prepare them for 
justification under the Gospel by faith in Christ. 
Hence he infers the necessity of the descent either 
of Christ or of the Apostles into the receptacle of — 
departed spirits, in order that they might preach 
the Gospel to those Jews and Gentiles who had 
died before Christ’s coming; having conformed 
their practice, though imperfectly, to the rule of life, 
which the law and philosophy had set before them 
respectively. 


It is certain, however, that Clement did not 
believe that heathen virtue possessed of itself any 
efficacy towards justification. For he ‘says that 
every action of the heathen is sinful ; since it is not 
sufficient that an action is right; its object or aim 
must also be right. Although too he *speaks of 


quotes Deut. iv. 19, which he interprets, like the other early 
Fathers, as a permission to the Gentiles to worship the sun and 
moon. DccLxx1l. 25. L. 1. ccccxx. 4. 

1S. L. 6. deexevi. 7. See also L. 7. peccLxvil. 2. DCCCLXXIII. 
40. and L.3. pxxxiv. 26, where Clement says that an act to be 
right must be done through the love of God. 

? ovk droyn Kakoy povoy odukawOelc, mpdc d€ Kat TH KUpLaKh 
redewlele evroiia. S. L. 4. pixxvi. 22. éay py rAEovaon Upey 
OuKkaoobvn mAElov TwOY yoapparéwy Kai daploaiwy, TwY Kara 
cdmoxY KAKOY OLKALOUPEVWY, ODY TO ETA THC EV TOUTOLC TEAELWTEWE 
kat r@ Tov tAnolov dyamGgy Kai evepyereiv OvvacBaL, odK EEobe 


Bacto. L. 6. pecexxv. 33. 
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being justified by abstinence from evil, with a 
particular reference to our Lord’s remarks on the 
righteousness (dtkaoovvn) of the Pharisees (Matth. 
v. 20), and says that a Christian must be perfected 
by doing good after the example of Christ, yet it 
cannot be doubted that he considered no action 
good, unless it sprang from faith. ‘‘ Righteous- 
ness,’ he ‘says in another place, ‘‘ in order to be 
perfect, must halt in no respect, in word, in act, 
in abstinence from evil, in doing good, in Gnostic 
perfection. Every righteous man is a believer, 
but every believer is not righteous ; I speak now 
of that growth and perfectness in righteousness 
with reference to which the Gnostic is called righ- 
teous: faith was imputed to Abraham for righ- 
teousness because he believed; but he advanced 
to higher and more perfect degrees of faith.” 
* Again, ‘‘the office of saving righteousness is to 
lead man on to that whichis better, according to 


> 


his capacity.” The justification of the Gnostic, ac- 
cording to Clement, consisted not in being merely 
reckoned, but in being made just. * He thus inter- 
prets 1 Cor. vi. 11, Ye are justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, ye are, so to speak, made just as 
he is just, and mixed as far as it is possible with 


the Holy Spirit. 


' S. L. 6. decxci. 20. 2S. L. 7. decexxxv. 9. 
* S. Lk. 7. decelxxxy. 23. 
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Casaubon 'has observed that the language of 
Clement, as well as of the other early fathers, on 
the subject of justification, requires to be leniently 
interpreted. He refers particularly to a passage 
in the first book of the Stromata, in ? which it is 
said that philosophy of itself justified the Greeks. 
As I have already stated—and Casaubon himself 
produces a * passage which confirms the statement— 
I believe Clement to have meant that philosophy 
and the law were respectively the preparations of 
the Gentile and Jew for the justification of the 
Gospel. Under the Gospel faith is the medium 
of justification ; but the believer ought not to re- 
main stationary; he must strive continually to 
advance towards Gnostic perfection. The appa- 
rent incorrectness of Clement's language arises 
from not making that ‘clear distinction between 
justification and sanctification, which the contro- 
versies at the time of the Reformation introduced 
among Protestant divines. 


* Exercitationes in Baronii Annales ad Apparatum. 1. 
2 


eeclxxvii. 6. Ka’ Eavriy édtkaiov Tore Kai # piocodia Tove 
“EdAnvac, but Clement adds, ov« eic rv Kabddov 0€ OrKaroourvny. 
We find éxacrov fypov Eavroy dukatodvyroc, 7 epmadiy amebij 
KkaraokevaZorvroc. L. 3. DXL. 38. 

§ Clement calls philosophy trofa0pay rjc kard Xproroy pudo- 
copiac. S.L. 6. pecirxxiu. 40. 

* On this subject the reader will do well to consult an article 
in the Theological Quarterly Review for April 1835, on the 
Remains of Alexander Knox, Esq.; as well as the Letter to 
D. Parken, Esq. on Justification, in the first, and the second 
and third Essays in the second volume of those Remains. 
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In speaking of faith, I referred ‘to a passage in 
which Clement strongly asserts the freedom of 
man to choose and to refuse. He argues that it is 
necessary to the responsibility of men, that they 
should not *be moved by strings like inanimate 
machines. * God confers eternal salvation on those 
who work together with him in knowledge and 
good actions ; the performance of his command- 
ment being in our own power. ‘Every man 
partakes of (the Divine) beneficence in the de- 
gree in which he chooses; since the suitable 
choice and discipline of the soul, constitute the 
superiority of the election (in opposition to the 
heretical notion of a race elect by nature). ° Our 
assent is in our own power; this the Stoics, as 
well as the disciples of Plato, admitted. In like 


manner ‘obedience, disobedience, transgression, 


1 §.L. 2. eccexxxiv. 28. Compare L. 1. cccrxx1. 7. 22. 
L. 2. cccextin. 10. cccctxxx1x. 39. L. 3. pxxrx. 32. L. 4. 
pexxxi. 24. L. 7. pcccxxxiv. 11. pcccxxxv. 1. pcccxxxvit. 2. 
Quis Dives Salvetur, pcpxt. 22. 

> po) vevpooracrovpevoy aiywy odikny dpyavwv. S.L. 4. 
pxcvill. 80. L. 7. peccxxxil. 5. DceccLv. 29. 

uete Las. 7-2 Gecclx. 17. 

* S.L. 5. deexxxiv. 1. So L. 7. decexxxix. 16. ovre ydo 
guoe Tiy dperhy yervopeda éxorrec, k.T.& L. 4. poxx. 25. L. 6. 
pccLxxxvitl. 17, where Clement says that it is the nature of the 
soul to be moved by itself. 

Ore 1 2. ccccrvit./ 9.) Ls 5.' pecxxxt. 15. 

° §.L. 2. eecelx. 36. ececlxii. 12. cecelxv. 22. eccelxvill. 30. 
In P.L. 3. ¢. 5. ccnxxit. 12, Clement uses the expression 77)y 
avretovatoy dradevoiay. The devil possessed freedom of will, 
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are in our own power. ' Neither praise nor honour 
could be justly conferred, nor censure nor punish- 
ment justly inflicted, if evil was involuntary, and 
the soul had not the power of desiring and ab- 
staining. 


In a fragment * cited by Maximus, we find va- 
rious definitions of will, e.g. a natural power 
desiring that which is according to nature—a 
natural desire, suitable to the nature of that which 
is rational—a natural free movement of the free 
mind, or the mind freely moved with reference to 
any object. Freedom is the mind naturally moved, 
or an intelligent free movement of the soul. Which 
of these definitions Maximus meant to ascribe to 
Clement is not certain. In the * second book of the 
Stromata Clement says, that choice (wpoaipeoic) 18 
the deliberate desire of an object. Clement ‘says, 
‘“‘that God, by commanding Moses to tell Pharaoh 
to let the Israelites go, though he at the same time 
foretold that Pharaoh would not let them go, mani- 
fested at once his divinity, by his foreknowledge 
of the future, and his love of man by giving the 
free soul an opportunity of repentance.” Clement 


and was capable of repentance. S. L. 1. cccixvil. 36. quoted 
in p. 361, Note 4. L. 7. pceccrx. 34. 

1/8. L. 1. ecelxviii. 12.: Li. 2. ceecxxxviii. 9: L. 6. declxxxix. 
16. Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpxiiu. 14. Fragment cited by 
Maximus. mxxu. 10. * Misi ub. 

* cecexxxiii. 6. * Pilav Lace: 9. next, 25s 
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does not, however, attempt to explain how the 
prescience of God and the freedom of man are to 
be reconciled. He *seems to have entertained a 
notion, founded on Galatians iii. 23, 24, 25, that 
the Jews, who were under the terrors of their 
schoolmaster, the law, were not free; whereas the 
Christian, whois under the guidance of the Word, 
is; * freedom consisting in obedience to the Word. 


While, however, Clement strongly insists on the 
freedom of man, he does not exclude the opera- 
tions of Divine grace. ‘“‘It is not,” he * says, 
‘‘ possible to obtain any thing without a choice or 
purpose ; yet all does not depend on our intention, 
the event, for instance; since by grace we are 
saved, not, however, without good works. They 
who have a natural disposition towards good, must 
cultivate it. They must have a scund purpose, 
which does not waver in the pursuit of good. To 
this end we stand in especial need of Divine grace, 
and right instruction, and pure affection, and we 


1 P.L. 1. ¢. 6. exvi. 33. ove deovere Ore bm Exeivoy Tov vomor 
ovKEre Exper, Oc Iv pera PoBov" id O€ roy Adyov, THe TeoatpécEwS 
Tov mavoaywyov; Compare cxvi. 7. L. 8. c. 12. ccctv. 14. 

* Quisnam igitur liber? Sapiens, sibi qui imperiosus. 

* §. L. 5. dexlvii. 5. In distinguishing Greek or philosophi- 
cal from Christian continence (éyxpareva), Clement says that the 
former controlled the act, the latter the very desire. He adds 
that the latter can only be obtained through the grace of God. 
S. L. 3. pxxxvir. 29. He says that the Saviour alone quickens 
the eye of the soul. L. 5. petvi. 30. See also L. 6. peccxxvt. 
36. Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpxtivu. 20. 
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require that the Father should draw us towards 
himself.” On ‘another occasion he says, ‘‘ Whe- 
ther then the Father draws towards himself every 
one who leads a pure life and is capable of attain- 
ing to the idea of the blessed and incorruptible na- 
ture ; or whether the free power within us, coming 
to the knowledge of the good (rayafov), leaps over 
the barriers, according to the language of the 
gymnasium ; yet without a special grace the soul 
does not soar above all objects placed above it, 
casting off and giving back to the kindred earth 
‘‘whatever weighs it down.” In the * Extracts 
from the writings of the prophets we find the fol- 
lowing attempt to explain the different offices of 
grace and free-will in the work of salvation. ‘‘Since 
the soul is moved of itself, the grace of God de- 
mands from it that which it has, viz. a ready tem- 
per, as its contribution towards salvation. For the 
Lord wishes that the good which he confers on 
the soul should be its own; since it is not without 
sensation, that it should be impelled like a body. 
To possess is the lot of him who has received ; to 
receive, of him who has wished and desired ; to 
retain what he has received, of him who studies 
and is able to retain. For this purpose God has 
given free choice to the soul, that he may point 


* S. L. 5. dexevi. 12. See also pcxcviu. 36. L.6. pcccxxn. 6. 
L. 7%. peccus0 7, 

* xxii. See S. L. 6. pccuxxxvit. 17. quoted in p. 429, 
Note 4. Compare xvii. 
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out what is right; and the soul, having chosen, 
may receive and keep it.” 


From what has been said, it is evident that 
Clement must have held the doctrine of Predes- 
tination in the Arminian sense, or ex previsis 
meritis. '‘* There are two kinds of wickedness ; 
one acts secretly, with deceit; the other with vio- 
lence ; the Divine Word has cried aloud, calling 
all collectively, well knowing those who would not 
obey. Since, however, obedience and disobe- 
dience are in our own power, in order that no one 
may plead ignorance, he has made the calling 
just, and demands from each that which he has the 
ability to do.” * ‘‘ God, who foresaw the event, was 
aware both of the unworthiness of Judas, and of 


’ 


the worthiness of Matthias.’’ * In the Comment on 
the Epistle of Jude, ver. 4. who were before of old 


1S. L. 2. eccexliii. 5. So P. L. 1. ¢. 7. exxxiii. 34. rove 700 
karaPoXijc Kdopou cic tiatw éyvwopévovc Oe. S. L. 4. pLxx. 1. 
Ov ie dvedeixvuto TH Kupiw, kat rod rhe yevécewe THY Tpoaipeow 
Tov papruphaarvroc eiddrt. L. 7. pcp. 1. ove mpowpicev 6 Ode, 
dukalove Eoopévove TOO KaraPodre KOopou EyvwKwc. DCCCXCIX. 7. 
See also L. 6. pcctxxviu.10. In S.L. 7. peccoxxxi. 22, Cle- 
ment speaks of those who were predestined, and called at their 
proper season. In pcecctvi. 2. of those who are appointed to 
different stations and offices by God. 

* S.L. 6. deexcii. 40. Compare deexcv. 23. 

* Mvii. 53. Clement says, S. L. 4. pcexxxiv. 13, that God 
admonishes those who are capable of salvation by examples, oi 
Ov vroderypatwv cwqvac dvvdpevor. It follows, therefore, that 
there are some incapable of salvation by examples. 


Ff 
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ordained to this condemnation, ungodly men, the 
author observes that they were not predestined to 
ungodliness ; but being ungodly, were predestined 
to condemnation. The Calvinist would say that 
they were predestined to both. 


According to 'Clement, all men are called; but 
to those who are willing to obey, the appellation of 
called (kXyror) is given. The distinction which he 
* draws between the called and the elect, is similar 
to that drawn by St. Paul between the seed of 
Abraham according to the flesh and according to 
faith. The necessity under which he was placed 
of combating the notions of * Valentinus and Ba- 
silides respecting the elect seed, may account in 
some measure for the strong terms in which he 
asserts the entire freedom of man. 


With God, according to Clement, to will and to 
effect are the same. *‘‘ How great is the power 
of God! His mere will is the creation of the 
world. He creates by his mere will, and the effect 


18. L. 1. eeclxxi. 13. Quis Dives Salvetur, pcpxxxvI. 
45. 

> oi pév yap oréppa ABpaap, dovAot Ere TOV OEov, ovroé cioty 
ot KAnrot* viol O& “laxw3 ot éxXeKrot avrov, ot Tie Kakiac mTEpVi- 
cavrec THY évepyerav. S.L. 6. pccrxx. 37. In L. 3. pxuu. 17. 
Clement makes a threefold distinction into the called, the elect, 
and a third class destined to the highest honour. 

* See S. L. 5. dexlv. L. 6. declxv. 26. 

* Co. v.1. *SéetP Ail. ‘e267 exit. 37. 
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follows upon his wish.” ' Again, ‘as his will 
(OéXnua) is an act, and that act is called the uni- 
verse (koopoc); so his will (GovAnua) is the salva- 
tion of man, and that will is called the Church. 
For he knew whom he called; and whom he called 
them he also saved.” * Again, ‘‘ that which will 
hereafter believe, is to God as if it already be- 
lieved.” * Again, ‘‘ God, who knows the future 
as if it was already present, knows the elect ac- 
cording to his purpose, even before the creation 


(7rp0 TNC yevéoswe). 


From this intimate connexion between the will 
of God and its effects, it might appear to * follow, 
that evil is to be ascribed to Him. This Clement 
denies. * ‘* God’s providence is good as well as 
supreme. ° Though he inflicts punishment, his 


1 P.L. 1. c. 6. exiv. 10, See p.53. I read oidev ody ovc¢ 
KéxAnkev" ove de KékAnkev, dua Kat céowkev. Cletmhent appears to 
distinguish between 6éAnpa and PovdAnpa. Is it the distinction 
between will and purpose ? 

2S. L. 7. decexlvi. 25. Compare P.L. 3.c. 3. cclxiii. 37, 
where Clement distinguishes between zpoaipeore and HéAnpa. 

° §.L. 7. deccliii. 6. Compare L. 6. decxci. 5, where the 
epithet &vapyoc is applied to the purpose of God. C. vi. 36, 
where he speaks of Christians as being before the foundation of 
the world, oi r@ deiv Ececbar Ev aiT@ TpOTEpOY yeyEvYnpEvor TH OE. 
_ * In order to get rid of this inference, Clement proposes to 
read 1 Cor. i. 20. obi éuwpavey 6 OEdc THY copia Tov Koopov 
rovrov, without an interrogation. S. L. 1. cccixxt. lL. 

° S. L. 1. eccexxiii. 28. See L.4. pcm. 10. 

° S.L. 6. declxvi. 38. 
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will is to discipline and benefit, and to save those 
who turn to him.” I am far from meaning to 
contend that the language of Clement on these 
abstruse questions is always consistent; my office 


is merely to state what his opinions are. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Ciement uniformly connects regeneration with 
baptism. ‘“The Pedagogue,” he ' says, ‘‘ forms 
man out of the dust, regenerates him with water, 
causes him to grow by the Spirit.” The effects of 
baptism are *thus described. ‘‘ Our transgres- 
sions are remitted by one sovereign medicine, the 
baptism according to the Word (Aoyicw Bamricuare). 
We are cleansed from all our sins, and cease at 
once to be wicked. ‘This is one grace of illumina- 
tion, that we are no longer the same in conversation 
(rov teowov) as before we were washed ; inasmuch 
as knowledge rises together with illumination, 
shining around the understanding ; and we who 
were without learning (auaQeic) are instantly styled 
learners (ua@nrai), this learning having at some 
former time been conferred upon us ; for we can- 
not name the precise time; since catechetical in- 
struction leads to faith, and faith is instructed 
by the Holy Spirit in baptism.” * Our flesh is 

nor. L. 1. c. £2. clvic 18." See also C. Ixiz. 9. P. L. Toc g. 
iy. 30. ¢. 6. cxii. 86. L.'3. ¢. 12. ecciii. 18. S. L. 3. dii. 25. 
L. 4. dexxxvii. 3. 

2 P.L. 1. ¢. 6. exvi. 18. See also cxiv. 27. divrAopevor Bar- 
Tiopart. CxvII. 13. Aovdpevoc cic ddeow dpapr@y. S.L. 2. 
CCCCLX. 5. 


* P. L. 2. c. 12. cexli. 34. So L. 1. c. 6. cxxiv. 39. evOue dé 
dvayevynbervrec rereynpeda. 
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said to become precious, being regenerated by 


water. 


‘But the regeneration by water must be accom- 
panied by a regeneration by the Spirit or by the 
Word; for Clement ‘says at one time that the 
Father regenerates by the Spirit unto adoption all 
who flee to him; at another, that man is regene- 


rated by the Word. 


‘‘ Baptism,’ Clement * says, ‘‘ has various titles. 


1P.L. 1. c. 5. ex. 24. So év wvevpare dvayevywpevor. 
S. L. 2. ccccrx. 9. On the baptism of the affections, see L. 7. 
DCCCLXXXV. 9. 

2 §. L. 2. ececl. 32. In L. 7. deccelxxxix. 29, we find Christ 
represented as styling himself roy dvayevy@vra, Kat avaxricovra 
kal reOnvovpevoy tiv Wuxny tiv élereypévny, and Quis Dives 
Salvetur. pcpxLvu1. 31, Christ is introduced as thus addressing 
the Christian, éyw ce dveyévynoa. In P.L. 3. c. 12. cccx. 19, 
man is said to be formed anew (peratddocecbar) by the Word ; 
but there is no reference to baptism. Clement alludes to baptism 
under the name of towp Aoyixdy. C. Lxx1x. 18. As that which 
begets immediately supplies food to that which is begotten, so 
he who regenerates us nourishes us with his own milk, the Word. 
Peobsilse6. cxxvin AG. | See also.cxxvall. i; 

$ Pp. L. 1. c. 6. cxiii. 27. Clement had before said, ‘‘ Being 
baptized, we are illuminated ; being illuminated, we are adopted ; 
being adopted, we are perfected ; being perfected, we are rendered 
immortal.” So C. txxv. 36. éai 70 Nourpor, éxityy cwrnpiay, ext 
rov gwrioporv. P.L. 1. ¢. 6. cxiv. 21. cxxvitt. 2. 70 ourpor To 
rvevparixoy. S.L. 5. pcrxxxix.1. P.L. 2. c. 9. coxvi. 15. 
EypHyyopeyv dpa mpoc tov Ocov 6 repwriopevoc. L. 3. c. 11. ccc. 21. 
rove Xpior@ TEdovpEvove, where there is an allusion to initiation 
into the mysteries. S. L. 5.pcniu. 12. émei kal rapa roic PapBaporc 


~ 4 , ~ / 
piioodotg TO KaTHXIoUul TE Kat HwTioat avayevyjoae hEyerat. 
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It is called grace (yapina), iumination (pertopa), 
that which is perfect (réAaov), and washing (Aov- 
toov). Washing, because by it we are cleansed 
from our sins. Grace, because by it the punish- 
ment due to our sins is remitted. Jllwmination, 
because by it we behold that holy saving light, 
and our sight is sharpened to behold the divine 
nature. That which is perfect, because nothing is 
wanting to him who knows God. It is absurd to 
call that which is not perfect the grace of God ; 
God who is perfect will give gratuitously (yaptetrac) 


99 


perfect gifts.” The name sdpayic is also ' applied 


to baptism, or to the imposition of hands, which 
concluded the rite. The word wadvyyevesia occurs, 
but not im connexion with baptism. ‘‘ Let us 
hasten,’’ Clement *says, ‘‘ to salvation, to rege- 
neration (emt THY madtyyevectay), to an union with 
the one Essence (rn¢ povaduxne ovotac).” Here the 
word seems to relate to the state of the just in the 
resurrection. * Again, ‘‘She who has committed 


DCLXXXIV. 26. did rovro gwriopoc i pabnreia KéxAnTar, Where 
the name ¢wriopoc appears to be given to the instruction received 
previously to baptism. Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpiix. 20. 70 
TeevTaloy EPwTioe. 

1 @ore ovde Pdrrispa ere evoyoY, OVE pakapia opayic. 
S. L. 2. cccexxxiv. 23. rije oppayidoe pvorhpwy, ov je 6 To 
Ovre meoreverar Oedc. L, 5. Dexc. 22. pera rv odpayloa. Quis 
Dives Salvetur. pcpivit. 8. we ro rédeov abr@ gpudaKkrhowoy émc- 
orhoac THY oppayioa Tov Kupiov. DeDLIx. 22. Ecloge ex Pro- 
phetarum Scripturis. xu. 

*.C. Ixxii. 21. See p. 20. ° S.L, 2. dvii. 13. 
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fornication, lives to sin, but dies to the command- 
ments ; she who has repented, being as it were 
born again by conversion of life, has regeneration 
of life (madtyyeveotav Gwne).” Suicer quotes the 
latter passage to shew that qadtyyevecta is used to 
express the gift of God by which the corrupt nature 
of man is renewed after his image. But it refers 
to that gift as connected, not with baptism, but 
with repentance. So also in the tract entitled 
‘Quis Dives Salvetur, s8ovdc péya Tapacsrypa pera- 


, > ~ \ / , / 
volac aAnOune Kat Méya yvwolioua mTadtyyeveotac. 


We find, as we might expect, fanciful allusions 
to baptism. ‘‘ We are to quench the fiery darts of 
>the wicked one (Eph. vi. 16), with the watery 
points which have been dipped by the Word.” 
Clement * says that the numerous washings pre- 
scribed by Moses are all comprehended in the 
one baptism ordained by Christ ; and that our re- 
generation is prefigured in Leviticus xv. 18. * The 
custom among: the heathen of washing before prayer 
or the performance of any sacred rite, which Cle- 
ment supposes them to have derived from the 


Levitical law, was a figure or image of baptism. 


1 dedlx. 41. 
2 ~ € / ) ~ ~ Cea ~ / Alaa) / 

Talc voarivatc akpatc Tag UVTO TOV Aoyou PePappevace. 
Ci xe..19, 

‘8. L. 3. dxlyin..40. 


* S. L.A. dexxviti 28. See also du 5. peuxxxr. 4 
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‘Speaking of the resurrection, Clement says, 
that to partake of it is merely to attain to the 
promise of which the belief had previously been 
professed in baptism. Such, at least, is the inter- 
pretation put upon the words by Langbain, in a 
*letter to Archbishop Usher, cited by Lowth. Whe- 
ther this is so or not, there is in the * second book 
of the Stromata a clear allusion to the renunciation 
of the powers of evil, made in baptism. 


Clement ‘alludes to the custom of giving milk 
mixed with honey to the newly-baptized. He 
°alludes also to a custom of mixing milk with 
sweet wine; but whether with any reference to 
baptism is uncertain, though Jerome ° states that 
in the Western churches such a mixture was given 
in baptism. Potter ’ finds an allusion to the prac- 
tice of anointing the candidate for baptism ; but it 
is, to say the least, obscure. There are * pas- 


1 > \ ~ ~ A , u ‘ 
EV OF ™ dvaocrdcet THY TloTEvoOvTWY amvKELTaL TO TEAOC’ TO 


d€ ovk adXov Tivde Ere peradafseiv, AN I} Tig TPOwWpoOoyHMEVIC 
émayyeriac ruxeiv. P. L. 1. c. 6. cxv. 4. 

* Numbered 216 in the Appendix to Parr’s Life of Usher. 

* eccelxxxvii. 14. 

* P. L. 1. ¢. 6. exxviii. 11. Compare cxxv. 2. 

me. £...1,.c. 6x cxxvu. 18, 

® In Esaiam, lv. 1. 

mts b,c. 12: elvii.. 1. 

* rov e€& vearoge dvacropévwr xachiwy. | Pela Bi. eh ah. 
CCLXXXIX. 8. dvOpwr0e dyvoie Bearriopevoc, When immersed in 
ignorance. C, iv. 20. 


sages from which we may infer that baptism was 
then administered by immersion. 


'Toannes Moschus has preserved a fragment 
from the fifth book of the Hypotoposes of Clement, 
in which, commenting on 1 Cor. i. 14, he says 
that ‘‘ Christ baptized Peter only ; Peter, Andrew ; 
Andrew, James and John; they the other Apos- 
tles.”. In the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, we find 
a statement of the Valentinian notions respecting 
baptism. ?‘* There is a twofold baptism ; one of 
sense (aicOnrov) by water; the other of the under- 
standing (vonrov) by the Holy Spirit. As the bread 
(in the Eucharist), and the oil (in baptism), are 
sanctified by the power of the name (pronounced 
over them), not being the same in appearance as 
they are received, but changed by that power into 
a spiritual power; so the water, which has been 
exorcised and has become baptism, receives not 
only that which is worse (ro yzpov), but also sanc- 
tification. We ought to go joyfully to baptism. 
But * as unclean spirits frequently descend together 
with the baptized person, and receiving the seal 

' mxvi. 33. The question respecting the baptism of the Apos- 


tles appears to have been much agitated in those days. See 
Tertullian de Baptismo. c. 12. 

* Ixxxi. Ixxxii. Ixxxiii. Clement himself finds an allusion 
to heretical baptism in Proverbs ix. 18. ovrw yap dahon vowp 
ddXérotov. S.L. 1. ccctxxv. 19. He speaks also of some who 
baptized men into vice. L. 3. pix. 11. 

* Compare S; bv 2. ccerxc, °7. 
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(tne oppaytooc), afterwards become incurable ; our 
joy is mixed with apprehension lest we should 
not descend alone into the water.” 'In the Ex- 
tracts from the writings of the prophets, is a 
fanciful comparison between the work of creation 
and of regeneration. Itis asked, ‘‘ whether baptism 
being a sign of regeneration, is not a going forth 
from matter through the teaching of the Saviour, 
a strong, and mighty, and incessant wind bearing 
us along? Thus the Lord bringing us out of dis- 
order illuminates us, leading us to the light which 
has no shade, not to the material light. As all 
generation is by water and the Spirit, so is regene- 
ration. * Kor the Spirit of God was borne over the 
abyss. And on this account our Saviour, though 
he himself needed not baptism, was baptized, in 
order that he might sanctify all water, to those 
who are born again. Thus we are purified not 
only in the body, but also in the soul. This then 
is a sign that our invisible parts are purified, and 
that the unclean spirits entwined about the soul 
are strained out by the new and spiritual gene- 
ration.”’ On the words, the waters which were above 
the heaven or firmament (Gen. i. 7.), it is observed 
that ‘‘ there is a sensible faic@nrév), and an intelli- 


1 v. vil. viii. 

* Igitur omnes aque de pristind originis prerogativa sacra- 
mentum sanctificationis consequuntur, invocato Deo. ‘Tertullian 
de Baptismo. c. 4. 
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gible (vonrov) water. The earthly cleanses the body ; 
by the heavenly water is allegorically expressed 
the Holy Spirit, which purifies things unseen.” 
In the same ' Extracts, Heracleo is introduced 
as saying that some marked the ears of baptized 
persons with fire, thus interpreting John the Bap- 
tist’s declaration that He who came after him 
should baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 
Then follows a fanciful comment on Matth. iii. 12. 
where the chaff 1s said to mean our material cover- 
ing, which is winnowed by the Spirit, and then 
burned with fire; the wheat, which means our 
incorruptible part, the seed of life, is gathered into 
the garner. | 


I have already referred to a * passage in which 
Clement speaks of catechetical instruction as 
leading men to faith. On one occasion he ® says, 
that ‘‘the meat mentioned by St. Paul (1 Cor. 
ill. 2), is faith converted into a foundation by cate- 


chetical instruction ;” *on another, that ‘‘ milk is 

ESP 

? P.L. 1. ¢. 6. exvi. 21. i) pev karnynoce cie wloriy TEplayen, 
quoted in p. 423, Note 4. 

Pipl Ged: cxx, 589: 

4S. L. 5. delxxxv. 36. In delxxv. 14, Clement speaks of 
the Word as inflaming and illuminating man from the first cate- 
chetical instruction to the growth of manhood, to the measure of 
the stature. In L. 6. pcccxxvi. 12, he opposes knowledge, 
which he calls the perfection of faith, to catechetical instruction. 
See L. 2. eccc~xxix. 28. L. 7. peccixii. 1. 
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catechetical instruction, being as it were the first 
nourishment of the soul: meat is the full contem- 
plation of the mysteries ( eroticy Oewpia). ‘The 
carnal were they who had been recently admitted 
to catechetical instruction—the babes in Christ.” 
In communicating this instruction, regard * appears 
to have been had to the previous condition of the 
convert ; a different course was pursued in the case 
of a Greek and a barbarian. Clement * mentions 
incidentally that the name fathers was given to 
the catechists. 


We come now to the Eucharist. Clement * says 
that the Scripture calls wine a mystic symbol of 
the holy blood. <‘‘ Christ,” he ’ says, ‘‘ partook of 
wine ; for he was a man; he even blessed it, say- 
ing, Take drink, this is my blood, the blood of the 
vine: he thus calls allegorically the Word, who 
was poured forth for many for the remission of 
sins, the sacred stream of gladness.” ° Again, ‘‘ He 


Bs lve. 6. Cxix... 32. 

L. 6. declxxxiv. 40. compared with declxxxvi. 10. 

L. 1. ecexvii. 1. Compare L. 3. piv. 33. On the manner 
in which Christian children were educated, see C. tvuit. 28. 

4 P. L..2.-c. 2. clxxxive 9. 

§ P.L. 2.c.2. clxxxvi. 11. See S.L. 5. delxxv. 11. redev- 
raiov oé, aipa dpmédov, Tou Adyou, rov ali@ora olvov Thy TeXeEt- 
ovoay Tic dywyic evdpoovrny Oiddoxee. Quis Dives Salvetur. 
DCDLII. 8. ovroc 6 Tov olvoy, TO aipa rij¢ durédov rice Aa/id, 


BP. 
Ss. 
S 


so 


3 


Exyéac hoy ert Tac TETPWpEVAC Wuxac. 


° P.L. 2. c. 2. clxxxvi. 18. See S. L. 1. cccxliii. 14, where 
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shewed that what he blessed was wine, by saying 
to his disciples, Z will not drink of the fruit of this 
vine (Clement quotes apparently from memory), 
until I drink it with you in the kingdom of my 
Father.” Commenting on Genesis xlix. 11. Bind- 
ing his foal to the vine, *Clement thus interprets 
the words: ‘‘ He bound the simple and infant 
people to the Word, who is called allegorically a 
vine. For the vine bears wine, as the Word bears 
blood ; both are drunk by men unto salvation ; the 
wine bodily, the blood spiritually.”’ ? Again, ‘‘ There 
is a twofold blood of the Lord ; the one carnal, by 
which we are redeemed from corruption ; the other 
spiritual, by which we are anointed. To drink the 
blood of Jesus is to partake of the incorruption of 
the Lord. The Spirit is the strength of the Word, 
as the blood is of the flesh. According to this 
analogy, the wine is mixed with water, the Spirit 
with man; the mixture of wine and water supplies 
a banquet unto faith; the Spirit leads the way 
unto incorruption ; the mixture of both, of that 


which is drunk and of the Word, is called the 


Clement calls that which Christ brake bread. dua rovro oby 6 
Lwrijp, adprov LaBwy, mo@rov éXanoev Kal evyxapiornoey’ cira 
KAdoac Tov aprov mpoéOnkerv, k.7.& Again, speaking of the 
bread and wine which Melchizedec brought to Abraham, he says, 
6 Tov olvoy Kat TOY GpTOY TY HyLacpévny CLoove TpUgry, Eig TUTOY 
evyapuoriac. S.L.4. Dcxxxvil. 19. 

LoD. Ll scape evita, 

2 P. L, 2262 22%clxxvi. 24. 


I 
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‘ Eucharist, an admirable and lovely grace, 
which sanctifies both the body and soul of those 
who partake of it in faith; the will of the Father 
mystically mixing up the Divine mixture, man, 
with the Spirit and the Word. Thus the Spirit is 
truly united to the soul, which is borne along or 
impelled by it; the flesh to the Word, on account 
of which (the flesh), the Word became flesh.” 


Clement ’ gives various interpretations of Christ’s 
expressions in the sixth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel respecting his flesh and blood; but in no 
instance does he interpret them literally. On one 
occasion he *says that the flesh and blood of the 
Word is the comprehension of the Divine power 
and essence. His notion ‘seems to have been that 


1 Clement also uses the word evyapcoria in its original signifi- 
cation, giving of thanks. L. 2. c.1. cixx. 14. 

"Pott, c. G. .cxxi. cxxili, cXXV. CVI. 

 §.L. 5. delxxxv. 38. So dclxxxvi. 2. Bp@ote ydp kat 
méotc Tov Oelov NOyou * yva@aie éore rij¢ Oeiac ovciac. In the 
Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, xm1. we find the Valentinian 
exposition of John vi.51. The Son is the living bread given 
by the Father to those who are willing to eat. The bread which 
T mill give, he says, is my flesh; either the bread by which the 
flesh is nourished in the Eucharist; or rather, the flesh is his 
body, that is the Church, the heavenly bread, the blessed 
assembly. 

* sic dpOapciay éxrptpwrv. P. L. 1. ¢. 6. cxxvi. 5. Quis Dives 
Salvetur. pcpxtvm1. 41. Christ is introduced as saying that he 
gives himself as bread, of which if any one tastes, he shall not 
experience death. 
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by partaking of the bread and wine in the Eucha- 
rist, the soul of the believer is united to the Spirit, 
and that by this union the principle of immortality 
is imparted to the flesh. 


Clement ‘speaks incidentally of some, who in 
the distribution of the Eucharist, allowed the peo- 
ple to take each his share. He * speaks also of 
heretics who used only water in the Eucharist. 
He * applies the expression holy supper (ro 8etrvov 
ro ayov), to Christ’s supper with his disciples in 
the house of Simon the leper (Matth. xxvi. 6). 
We find him ‘complaining of the abuse of the 
word agape, which some applied in his time to 
luxurious entertainments; and *speaking of the 
horrible acts committed by the followers of Car- 
pocrates at the feasts to which they gave the name 
of agape. He ° mentions also the abuse of the 
kiss of peace which was given in the agape. 


With respect to the nature of prayer, Clement 


1 FH Kat THY Eiyapioriay rivec dvaveipmavrec, we eB0c, avrov Oy 
ékaorov Tov daov aPeiv THY poipay émirpérovory. S. L. 1. 
cccxvill. 32. 

* giot yd ot Kal towp Wiroy evyapiorovow. S. L. 1. cccLxxy. 
15. See p. 321. SP: LQ er Oreey. a: 

Pare. clxv. 16. See p:'69: 

° S.L. 3. dxiv. 18. and L. 7. deeexcii: 37. ov. hv Kdketyny 
THY ouprotuKyy Oud Tio Wevdwvyopouv dyarne TpwroKNuclay dowd - 
Zovra. See p. 317. 

SP) air Se te cecr 10; 
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says that our prayers will correspond to our con- 
ceptions of the Deity. '‘‘ An inadequate concep- 
tion of God, turning aside to low and unworthy 
thoughts, preserves no piety in its hymns, in its 
words, in its writings, in its opinions.” ° ‘* Prayer 
is an evidence of the moral character.” He * de- 
fines it to be converse with God. ‘If we only 
whisper, or without opening our lips address God 
in silence, we cry aloud from within. For God 
hears without ceasing this internal converse.” 
This, ‘as we have seen, was the mode of prayer 
especially used by the Gnostic, ° ‘‘ who prayed in 
every place not openly, in the sight of the multi- 
tude, but when he was walking, when he was con- 
versing, when he was quiet, when he was reading, 
in the performance of every rational act, on all 
occasions; if he only meditated in the secret 
chamber of his soul, still he called with groanings 
that cannot be uttered, upon the Father, who was 
near to him even while he was yet speaking. 


1 §.L. 7. deccliii. 12. 

2 S.L. 7. decelvi. 12. 

3 Zari ovv, we Elweiy TOApLNOOTEOY, Opidia mpOC rov Oeov ¥ 
evyy), kT. € S.L. 7. peccriv. 3. Compare pceccLvI. 22. The 
Pythagoreans, Clement says, directed men to pray aloud; not 
because they doubted of God’s ability to hear the stillest prayer, 
but that men might always pray for that for which they would 
not be ashamed that others should hear them pray. L. 4. pex1t. 
29. 

* See pp. 212. 249. > §. L. 7. decelxi. 9. 
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‘ His whole life is prayer and converse with God. 
His ? prayer is a continual thanksgiving. 


’«<The Gnostic receives whatever he asks ; for 
God knows who are worthy and who are unworthy 
of his gifts.—Prayer, however, is not superfluous, 
even though good things are conferred without 
prayer.—The confidence that we shall receive what 
we ask is a kind of prayer, deposited as it were in 
the mind of the Gnostic. Prayer is an occasion of 
converse with God, and we ought to omit no occa- 
sion of approaching Him. In a word, the holiness 
of the Gnostic, in union with the blessed Providence, 
through a voluntary confession, displays the perfect 
benevolence of God.” In these last remarks the ob- 
ject of Clement appears to be, to show that prayer on 
the part of man is not incompatible with perfect 
goodness on the part of God; and to anticipate 
the objection, ‘‘ Why, if God is good, does he not 
bestow his gifts on his creatures without requiring 
to be asked for them?” *‘‘ The man who asks in 
prayer, with a right disposition and with a grateful 
mind, in some measure contributes to the result, 


1§. L. 7. decelxxv. 48. quoted in p. 249. 

? S. L. 7. decclxxix. 39. quoted in p. 212, Note 1. and in p. 
249, Note 3. 

° §.L. 7. decelv. 4. Clement says that peculiar efficacy was 
ascribed to prayers uttered in an unknown tongue. L.1. ccccv. 
20. 

‘VSivlands decelvan 7. 
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receiving willingly that for which he asks.”’ ' There 
can be no effectual prayer without virtue. They 
who do not live virtuously cannot pray to receive 
what is good from God, since they know not what 
is really good ; even if they received it, they would 
be insensible to the gift. °It is true that God 
sometimes grants the petitions of sinners; but not 
for their own sake, but for the sake of those who 
may be benefited by them. * When they obtain 
that for which they ask, it operates to their injury, 
because they know not how to use it. 


When Clement ‘says that the Gnostic does not 
pray in any fixed place, or on any stated days or 
festivals, but throughout his whole life, lhe gives 
us incidentally to understand that Christians in 
general did meet together in fixed places, and at 
appointed times, for the purposes of prayer ; and 
on one occasion he > mentions that by some the 
third, sixth, and ninth hours were set apart for 
prayer. °It was customary for those who joined 


1 §. L. 6. deexcvi. 25. In L. 5. deliv. 15, Clement says 
that they who take the kingdom of heaven by violence, (S:aoraé) 
take it not by contentious words, but by a continuance in well- 
doing, and by unceasing prayers. : 

fae. 1.) dceelxxvi., 6, 

Wy Bakes 7.) dccelviis 5; 

* §. L. 7. deecli. 21. quoted in p. 211. pcccLvi. 6. 

"Gn kecds; GGeckiy: 1S. 

® §.L. 7. deccliv. 7. Compare the Extracts from the Writ- 
ings of the Prophets, x. Tertullian de Oratione. 
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in prayer to stretch forth the head and to raise the 
hands to Heaven, and to rise up on their feet when 
the words with which the prayer concluded were 
pronounced by the whole congregation ; by these 
gestures they signified the zeal of the spirit to 
approach the intelligible essence, and their anxiety 
to raise the body from the earth, while the soul 
was borne upwards, as it were on wings, by the 
desire of better things; and thus contemptuously 
casting off the chain of the flesh to press forward 
to the holy place. ‘Christians turned their faces 
towards the east in prayer, because the east is the 
image of the day of (spiritual) nativity ; the poit 
from which the light first shines out of darkness, 
and from which the day of the knowledge of truth 
rose like the sun upon those who were immersed 
in ignorance. In *the Commentary on the second 
Epistle of St. John, v. 10, we find an allusion to the 
custom of giving the kiss of peace after prayer ; 
but with a particular reference to family prayer (in 


oratione que fit in domo). 


Clement * says that our supper ought to be light, 
in order that we may be ready to wake to prayer, 


' S. L. 7. decclvi. 25. Clement here observes that the most 
ancient temples looked to the west, so that they who stood with 
their faces turned to the statue of the god, looked to the east. 

2? Mxi. 21. In P.L. 2. c. 7. cciii. 22, Clement mentions the 
Christian salutation, ‘“‘ Peace be with you.” 

* P. L. 2. e:-02clavin. a4: 
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‘and that we ought to rise frequently from our bed 
in the night, in order to praise God ; * that before 
we take our meals we ought to bless and sing 
praises to the Maker of all things; and that we 
ought to do the same, before we go to sleep. It 
“seems also to have been customary among the 
first Christians to sing hymns during their meals, 
expressive of their gratitude towards God ; as the 
heathen were accustomed to sing songs in honour 
of their deities. 


Among the precepts which he delivers about 
drinking, he * says that they who are in the flower 
of their age, and find it convenient to take a meal 
(apiorov) in the day-time, should take bread only 
without drinking, in order that their superfluous 
moisture may be sucked up by the dry food (Enov- 
gayia), as by a sponge. Here, though he uses the 
word Xerophagia, he does not appear to have in- 
tended to allude to the fast so termed; as the rea- 
sons which he assigns for prohibiting the use of 
liquid have reference only to bodily health. The 
Gnostic would, of course, comply with the fasts of 


1 P.L. 2. ¢.9. cexviii. 9. quoted in p. 83. Compare Quis 
Dives Salvetur. pepiviri. 32. 

? P.L. 2. c. 4. exciv. 24. quoted in p.75. See also c. 9. 
cexvi..21. c. 10. ccxxvu1.'5. S. L. 2. pvi. 22. L. 7. peccrxi. 1. 

° S. L. 6. declxxxv. 9. 

* P. L. 2. ¢. 2. clxxix. 1. quoted in p. 72. Compare c. 10. 
COSSEI. 13s; 
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the Church ; not so much from the value which he 
attached to the outward act, as out of regard to 
the inward meaning which it concealed. Fasting 
‘according to the Gnostic, signified an abstinence 
from all evil; in act, in word, and even in thought. 
The * Gnostic understood the mysteries of the days 
of fasting, the fourth and sixth days of the week, 
called the Dies Stationari, of which the former 
was dedicated to Mercury, the latter to Venus. 
Fasting on those days signified to him that he was 
to renounce the love of gain and the love of plea- 
sure. In *the Extracts from the Writings of the 
Prophets we find the following remarks on fasting. 
‘Fasting is abstinence from food, as the word 
(vnoreia) implies. But food renders us neither 
more nor less righteous. Mystically, however, 
fasting shows that, as life in each individual is 
supported by food, and not to be nourished by food 
is a symbol of death, so we ought to fast from 
worldly things that we may die to the world, and 
afterwards partaking of Divine food, may live to 
God. Moreover, fasting purifies the soul from 
matter, and renders it, as well as the body, pure 
and light to receive the Divine discourses. The 


LS HkivGasdeexdi: 18. * 8: Leg. decelxxvi.( 12. 

* xiv. Clement says that the apostles lived generally on 
berries and vegetables. P. L. 2. c.1. cxuxxiv. 19. He ascribes 
the institution of sacrifices to the desire of eating flesh, 8. L. 7. 


MCCCKLIS. ca. 
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worldly food is the former conversation and sins ; 
the Divine food is faith, hope, love, patience, 
knowledge, peace, temperance. ' Blessed are they 
who hunger and thirst after the righteousness of God, 
for they shall be filled. But this desire appertains 
to the soul, not to the body.”’ 


On the subject of marriage it is not easy to re- 
concile Clement to himself. At one time he com- 
bats the notions of the heretics, who, like ? Mar- 
cion, enjoined abstinence from marriage, in order 
that the world created by the Demiurge might not 
be peopled ; or like * Tatian, dared to ascribe the 
institution of marriage to the devil, contending 
that the binding of the woman to the man, men- 
tioned by St. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 39), meant the union 
of the flesh to corruption. On these occasions 
*Clement contends that neither marriage renders 
us acceptable to God, nor abstinence from mar- 
riage, unless accompanied by knowledge; * that the 
real man is not manifested by choosing a single 


* 1 Cor. viii. 8. 

> S.L. 3. dxv. 19. The Valentinians, who arranged their 
£ons in couples, allowed marriage. pvitt. 1. The Carpocratians 
allowed a community of women. px. 20. 

° S. L. 3. dxxxiii. 22. dxlvii. 15. Among the passages al- 
leged by the heretics against marriage, were Matt. vi. 19. pL. 33. ; 
2 Cor. =i. 3. dim. 36.; Gen. ii. 5. pix. 33. 

* ovde py yapoc (Hpac mapaaryaer) aX’ ovde aroXN yapou 
év dyvwoig. S. L. 4. pexxx. 29. Compare L. 3. pxxx1v. 26. 

* 8. L. 7 decelxxiv. 25. 
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life ; but that ke surpasses others, who can attend 
to all the duties incident to the married and paren- 
tal state, and yet not be separated from the love 
of God ; who can rise superior to every trial occa- 
sioned by children, by a wife, by servants, by pos- 
sessions. 'Some of the Apostles were married, 
and had children ; Peter for instance, and Philip ; 
the latter gave his daughters in marriage. ° Paul 
also was married. If *Christ did not marry, the 
reason was, that he had his own bride, the Church. 
Moreover, he was not a common man, so as to 
stand in need of a helpmate after the flesh; nor 
was it necessary for him to beget children, inas- 
much as he remains for ever and is the only-be- 
gotten Son of God. 


At other times Clement gives a decided prefer- 
ence to celibacy. ‘‘If you ask,” he *says, ‘‘ my 
opinion on the subject, | answer, that I pronounce 
those to whom the gift of chastity is given by God 
blessed; that I admire monogamy and the grave 
modesty of a single marriage. But I say that we 
ought to sympathize with each other, and bear 
each other’s burthens ; lest he who thinks that he 


8. daSdxxxv.16.. Compare pri./92. 1, pf. apccerxix, 
21. See p. 395, Note 2. 

? We have seen, p. 395, that Clement supposed St. Paul in 
the words cvévye yvyjote (Philip. iv. 3), to address his wife. 

* 8. lan 3. daexxn 30, 

* (Sidi. Slax, We: 
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stands securely, should himself fall. With respect 
to a second marriage, I say with the Apostle, let 
him who burns, marry.”” 'The Gnostic marries, 
as he eats and drinks, not for the thing itself, but 
from necessity. °His wife, after she has borne 
children, is to him as a sister born of the same 
father ; so that she is only reminded of her husband 
when she looks upon her children; and she will 
be truly his sister, when both lay aside the flesh. 


The solution of this inconsistency in Clement’s 
language seems to be, that he * deemed the per- 
formance of any act, by which the senses are gra- 
tified, for the purpose of obtaining that gratifica- 
tion, derogatory from Christian perfection—nay, 
even sinful. * Hence he limits the lawful use of 
marriage to the procreation of children. God said, 
Be fruitful and multiply ; the world must be peo- 
pled ; men, therefore, must marry as they must 
eat and drink in order to preserve their own lives ; 


the Gnostic recognises this necessity, but ° limits 


1 vo Kal éoBier, Kal river, Kal yapet, ov mponyoupévwc, dda 
dvaykaiwc, S. L. 7. peccixxty. 21. 

? S.L. 6. decxe. 12. Compare L. 8. pxxxvi. 2. 

> Wry yap Cov}, Kav Ev yaw TaparngoOn, Tapdvopoc Eort, 
kal dorkoc, Kai ddoyoc. P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxv. 16. 

fePots, 2. ¢.. 10. ceux. T.. 1. Be. S.idlxxxix. 2. 

° } pev yap (cuvovaia) kara vopov cdareod* ei pu) boov abritc 
ext racoroia. P. L. 2. c.10. coxxvir.38. Compare ccxxvit. 
23. S.L. 3. piv. 1. and the observations respecting pregnant 


wonten,, £12 ac. 10, coxxv. 14. 'S. L. 3s veniam Sly es 
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the use of marriage by it. With respect to a 
second marriage, we have seen that according to 
Clement, the Apostle permits him who burns to 
marry a second time; but the ‘Apostle dis- 
courages a second marriage in 1 Cor. vi. 40. 
‘‘Some,” Clement says, ° ‘‘deemed the virtue of 
a widow, who did not contract a second marriage, 


superior to that of a virgin.” 


CCCCLXxV. 22. ccoccLxxx1.16. ccccLxxxv.29. L. 3.Dxxxviul. 5. 
DXLvI..20;. DLXI. 21. 

iS. i. SA dxlvis 14. daxivin26. dxhv. 2. disor. 

? S.L. 3. dlviii. 10. Compare L. 7. pcccLxxv. 21. DcccLXxviI. 
26. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The Church (ExxAnoia), according to 'Clement, 
consists of those whom God called (xécAnkev) and 
saved; the > congregation of the elect; * the con- 
gregation of those who dedicate themselves to 
prayer; ‘the spiritual and holy choir, forming 
the spiritual part of the body of Christ, of which 
they, who bear only the name of Christians, but 
do not live according to reason, are the flesh. 
* The Church on earth is the image of the Church 
in heaven, which Clement ° elsewhere calls the 
holy assembly of love, ‘ the holy mountain, the 
Church on high above the clouds, touching the 
heavens—the * heavenly Jerusalem. We have seen 


1 P.L. 1. c. 6. exiv. 13. quoted in p. 53, Note 2. 

* S$. L. 7. decexlvi. 10. od ydo viv rov rorov, d\Xa TO ABpate- 
pa rv ék\exrov (Bishop Montague suggested that the true 
reading is éxkAnrwv) ’ExkAnoiav karo. 

° §.L. 7. decexlviii. 19. 70 aOpovspa rwy raic evxaic dva- 
KELMEVWY. 

* S.L. 7. decclxxxv. 34. 

° §.L. 4. dxciii. 22. Ina fanciful interpretation of Psalm ci. 
Clement says that the Church on earth practises (weder@) the 
resurrection of the flesh. P. L. 2. c. 4. exe. 12. 

ene 2.-e. 1 elxvii. 2; 

P.L. 1. ¢c. 9. exlviii. 15. Compare 8S. L. 6. pecxciu. 36, 
S. L. 4. dexli. 13. 
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that Clement ‘calls the Church the will of God. 
He seems to have been led to this expression by 
the words of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ Thy will be done 


9 


in earth as it is in heaven.” He says of the 
Church, that it is governed by the Word, being a 
city on earth, impregnable, and free from oppres- 


sion; the ? divine will on earth as in heaven. 


Clement insists strongly on the unity and anti- 
quity of the Church. Speaking of the origin of 
the heretical sects, he *says, ‘‘ From what has 
been said, it is, I think, plain, that the true, the 
really ancient Church is one, in which are en- 
rolled all who are just according to (God’s) pur- 
pose. For as there is one God and one Lord, so 
that which is most highly valuable is praised be- 
cause it is one, being an imitation of the one prin- 
ciple. The one Church then is associated to the 
nature of the One; which Church those men vio- 
lently attempt to divide into many sects. In sub- 
stance, in sentiment, in principle or origin, in 
excellence, we say that the ancient and Catholic 


1 oirwe Kai ro BovrAnpa avrod dvOpwrwy EoTl owrnpia’ Kal 
ruvro "ExkAnota KéxAnra. P.L. 1. c. 6. cxiv. 12. See p. 53, 
Note 2. S.L. 4. pxci. 23. 

> GéAnpa Oiov éxl yijc, wc ev oipavy. S. L. 4. Dexui. 19. 

3 §. L. 7. decexcix. 5. rv é& doxic "ExxcAnoiay. L. 1. 
cccLxxv. 5. The Church is described by Clement as at once a 
virgin and mother; a virgin in purity, a mother in affection. 
| gael Wp War oo Poa Gib ge 
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Church is alone ; collecting through one Lord into 
the unity of one faith, modified according to the 
peculiar covenants, or rather to the one covenant 
at different times, by the will of one God, all the 
preordained whom God predestined, having known 
that they would be just from the foundation of the 
world. But the excellence of the Church, like 
the principle of every substance, is in unity, sur- 
passing all other things, and having nothing simi- 
lar or equal to itself.” In ‘this ancient Church 
alone is the true knowledge to be found; because 
in it was * preserved the Apostolic right division 
(ooforonia) of doctrine. In * this Church, which is 
perfected in Christ its head, are united thanks- 
giving, blessing, joy and gladness, and patience, 
which works together with them. 


It has appeared from a passage ‘ already cited, 
that in the time of Clement the name ’ExxAnota 
was given to the place in which Christians assem- 
bled for the purposes of divine worship. On * one 


s L. 7. deceelxxxviii. 38. 


S. 
7 S.L. 7. decexcvi. 23. 
wr. Ls 1c. 5.) ni, Bo. 
* In p. 457, Note 3. That particular places were set apart for 
the purposes of divine worship, appears also indirectly from S. L. 
7. peccLt. 21. 60ev ore Woropévoy rémoyv, ovde éalperoy iepoy, kK. 
Tr. €. quoted in p. 450. 

5 In a fanciful comment on Proverbs ix. 18. rdroy riyv cuva- 
ywyny, ovyxi dé "ExxAnotiar, duwvipwe rpoceivev. S. L. 1. cccrxxy. 
17. We find oixoy kupiaxéy S. L. 3, pixu. 1, but with reference 
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oceasion he opposes it to the word ovvaywyn. But 
in general the word ’ExkXysia is used by him to 
express the whole body of Christians, which he 
‘calls the great temple of God, the true believer 
being the small temple. In describing the pro- 
gress of the Gnostic towards perfection, Clement 
* says that ‘‘it is possible for a man even in the 
present day, who exercises himself in the com- 
mandments of the Lord, and lives perfectly and 
gnostically according to the Gospel, to be enrolled 
in the number of the Apostles. Such a man is 
the true Presbyter of the Church, and the true 
minister (daxovoc) of the will of God, if he does 
and teaches that which is of the Lord ; not’ chosen 
(yetporovovpevoc) by men; not deemed righteous, 
because a Presbyter, but enrolled in the pres- 
bytery, because righteous; and although he may 
not be honoured with the first place (towroKabedoia) 
upon earth, yet will he sit among the * four-and- 
twenty thrones, judging the people, as John says 
in the Apocalypse.” 


to the dwelling-house of a Christian; not to a house set apart for 
public worship. 

1 yade 0€ éoTiv, 6 pev péeyac, wc ’ExkAnoia’ 6 dé puKpodc, wc 
6 dvOowmoc 670 oréppa cwlwy 70’ APpadpu. S. L. 7. pcccLxxxu. 
14. See L. 6. pcecxevit. 26. In L. 7. pcccixxiu. 5, the spiritual 
soul is said to go to its kindred place in the spiritual Church. 

7), 8. 1y., 6. ,deexem. 4° 

* Clement has here mixed up Apoc. iv. 4. xi. 16. with Matth. 
xix. 28. or Luke xxii. 30. 
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Clement proceeds to remark, that these four- 
and-twenty judges will be selected from the most 
perfect members of the Church, now composed of 
Jews and Gentiles; and then adds, ‘‘ for the de- 
grees (ai wooxoral) in the Church on earth, of 
Bishops, Presbyters, Deacons, are, in my opinion, 
imitations of the angelic glory, and of that dis- 
pensation which is said in Scripture to await all 
who walking in the steps of the Apostles live in 
perfect righteousness according to the Gospel. 
These, ‘according to the Apostle, being raised 
into the clouds will first minister (d:axovnjcay), will 
then, receiving an advancement in glory (for there 
are differences in glory), be enrolled in the Pres- 
bytery, until they come unto the perfect man.” 
Whatever we may think of the comparison which 
Clement here institutes, one consequence flows 
necessarily from the passage—that there were in 
Clement’s time three degrees or orders of ministers 
in the Church; Bishops, Presbyters, Deacons. On 
?another occasion, Clement says that precepts 
are addressed in Scripture to select persons; to 
presbyters, bishops, deacons, widows. Sometimes, 
indeed, only presbyters and deacons are men- | 
tioned. *The office of the former is said to be 


‘ 1 Thess. iv. 17.; 1 Cor. xv. 41.; Eph. iv. 13. are here 
mixed together. 
fil 8.0012. cocix. 24. 


* Opoiwe d& Kat Kara Thy ékkAnoiay, Thy pev [eXrwreKhy oi 
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to amend the soul; of the latter, to minister. In 
the tract entitled Quis Dives Salvetur, ‘the titles 
éTioKOTOC and mozouTEpoc, are indifferently applied 
to the same person; but, St. John had previously 
been described as travelling through Asia Minor 
appointing Bishops, forming whole Churches, and 
admitting the clergy into the number of those who 
were marked (xAnpw) out by the Holy Spirit. Here 
there is no mention either of presbyters or deacons. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Bishop was distin- 
guished from the rest of the clergy; he was in 
truth the chief presbyter. 


Clement *® mentions expressly the distinction 
between the clergy and laity. He ° alludes to the 


moeaPuTepor owlovow eikdva’ Thy wmnpeTuchy O€ ot CtdKovol. 
S, day 7.) DCCCK KX. DB. 

Wdcdhx11i0718.942.0-Iny Po 3, eri 1 cexct.- 35 Clement 
speaks of the Presbyter as laying his hand on the head of the 
woman, and blessing her; which seems to refer to the imposition 
of hands after baptism. Diseases are said to be cured by the lay- 
ing on of hands. Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpiv.6. We find 
P.L. 1. c. 5. cxx. 29. the expression of rwy éxkAnowy moonyov- 
pevot, presidents of the Churches, who are said to be shepherds. 
Sisk. Deccx iin: 36. 

? Kav mpeoPurepoc iE Kav Ovakovoc, Kav Naikéc. S. L. 3. Du. 15. 
Aaikhe adrvsriac opposed to tepariKy cvaxovia. L. 5. petxv. 18. 
DCLXVI. 1. 

3 iopev yao Kal doa epi Avakdvwy yuvackwy év TH ETEOG TPOC 
Tipobeor émisroAn O ‘yevvatoc Ovardooerat LlavAoc. S. L. 3. 
pxxxvi 6. The allusion appears to be to 1 Tim.iii.11. He 
had before represented the ddeAddc yuvaicac, whom the Apostles 
carried about (1 Cor. ix. 5), as intended to assist them in intro- 
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injunctions given by St. Paul in one of his Epis- 
tles to Timothy respecting female deacons. He 
‘speaks also of the custom of reading the Scrip- 
tures; but with reference to private, not public 
exercises of devotion. 


With respect to the discipline of the Church, 
Clement * distinguishes between sins committed 
before and after baptism ; the former are remitted 
at baptism; the latter are purged by discipline. 
A * part of this discipline was the efonodrdynotc, a 
public confession of sin and profession of repent- 
ance. The * necessity of this purifying discipline 
is such, that if it does not take place in this life, 
it must after death ; and is then to be effected by 


ducing the Gospel into private families. cvvdtakdvove éoopevac 
700C Tac oikoupove yuvaixac, ov Wy Kal €ic THY yuvatkwviriy acva- 
bAnTwe TapEtcedvero f TOU Kupiov CidackaXia. 

ates. c, 10. .comxyin. Sv Li 8: e132: coev.0.. 8. oe 
decclx. 48. 

2S. L. 4. dexxxiv. 18. pexxxi. 35. L. 2. ccccix. 1. In the 
tract Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpivu. 35, the author seems to say, 
that God gives remission of sins committed before baptism; 
but that each man gives himself remission of sins subse- 
quently committed. Compare Eclogz ex Prophetarum Scrip- 
turis. Xv. 

* rwv év peravoia éLopodoyoupevwy. S. L. 2. ccccrx. 21. ov 
oumeic 70 To Aajrid kar’ ELopodOynow eipnpéevov. L.6,. DeCLXIX. 5. 
Le 72 Deccnxxx. 28. 

* Compare S. L. 6. deexciv. 18. deexev. 8. L.7. decclxv. 17. 
37. decelxxix. 8. Excerpta ex Prophetarum Scripturis. xt. 


H b 
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‘fire, not by a destructive, but a discriminating 
(ppovmov) fire, pervading the soul which passes 
through it. 


Clement * speaks of two kinds of repentance ; 
one arising from the dread of punishment; the 
other from the shame with which the conscious- 
ness of guilt overwhelms the soul. True *re- 
pentance consists in renouncing sin and rooting it 
out from the soul. By this repentance God, who 
can alone forgive sins, is induced again to dwell 
in man. 


Clement * quotes a passage from the Theetetus 
of Plato as descriptive of the life of Christians in 
his day; from which it would appear that they 
abstained as much as possible from all public 
business, and kept themselves aloof from all meet- 
ings, whether of a political or convivial character. 
Though present in their bodies on earth, they had 
their conversation in heaven. This description, 


* 8. L. 7. deccli. 10. See p. 309, Note 1. 

? S.L. 4. dlxxx. 22. In L. 6. pccctxxx1x. 4, Clement dis- 
tinguishes between the repentance of the common believer and of 
the Gnostic. See p. 248. 

> Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpivi. 14. 

4°67 LS. deevi. 20. In PLL. 2. es10cexxxvn. 31; (Cle= 
ment speaks of John the Baptist as turning aside from the pomp 
of the city to go into the wilderness, and there to converse in 
quiet with God. 
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however, must be understood to apply rather 
to the Gnostic or perfect Christian, than to the 
common believer; of whose life Clement draws a 
picture in the eleventh chapter of the third book 
of the Pedagogue. In ‘one instance he couples 
together the theatres and tribunals of justice, as 
alike to be avoided by the Christian, under the 
title of the seats of the scornful (Psalm 1. 1. caédoa 
Aomoy in the Septuagint). 


The Christians ? called each other brethren, be- 
cause they were regenerated by the same Word; 
or as Clement expresses himself in * another place, 
because they were of the same tribe and the same 
mind, and were partakers of the same Word. 
* Gnostics or perfect Christians are brethren, inas- 
much as they are an elect creature, as their con- 
versation and the character of their actions is the 


same, as they agree in thought, in word, in deed, 


+ §. L. 2. cecclxvy. 1. In:P.L. 3. ¢./11. cexevii. 18, inter- 
preting the same words, Clement unites the stadium and the 
theatre, with reference to the executions which took place in the 
former. Compare 8S. L. 7. peccixxvi. 38.; and with respect to 
theatres, peccii. 12. jf 

2 §. L. 2. eeccl. 31. In S.L. 1. ecexix. 19, Clement speaks 
of the liberality of Christians in assisting the poor. 

3 §. L. 2. ececlxxiii. 2. This however, as well as another 
passage, L. 3. px1. 32. rather describes the relation in which 
the Jews stood to each other. 

* S,Lie-&.. GeCelxxvil. 5. 


a hb? 
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entertaining always the holy -sentiments which 
God willed the elect to entertain. 


The Christians appear still to have observed the 
injunction respecting abstinence from blood ; for 
which Clement ‘assigns two reasons; first, that 
the body of man is nothing but flesh fertilized 
(yewoyoupévn) with blood ; secondly, because the 
blood of man partook of the Word, and has com- 
munication of grace through the Spirit. 


I find only one passage in the writings of Cle- 
ment which has any bearing on the question of the 
existence of miraculous powers in the Church. 
In the ? Extracts from the writings of Theodotius, 
the Valentinians are represented as saying that 
the Spirit, which each of the prophets specially 
possessed for the purposes of his ministry, was 
poured forth on all the members of the Church. 
Hence the signs of the Spirit, cures of diseases 
and prophecies, are accomplished through the 
Church. Clement’s comment (if the epitome is 
rightly ascribed to him) is, that the Valentinians 
were ignorant that the Paraclete who now works 
proximately (zpooeyec) in the Church is of the 
same essence and power with Him who worked 
proximately under the Old Testament. 


A Pe lad By Ck eon CElee Vil, toU. 2 XXxiv. 
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With respect to the temporal condition of the 
Christians, Clement ‘says that the Greek philo- 
sophers willingly closed their ears against the truth ; 
partly because they despised the barbarous language 
of the first converts ; partly because they dreaded 
the hazard of death which the civil laws sus- 
pended over the head of the believer. It appears, 
therefore, that the profession of Christianity was 
then punished by death. In ’another place Cle- 
ment says, that his object is to shew that the 
Gnostic is the only true worshipper of God; to 
the end that the philosophers, learning what the 
true Christian is, may be ashamed of their own 
ignorance in rashly persecuting the mere name 
of Christian, and calling those atheists who ac- 
knowledged the only true God. °* Remarking 
upon the saying of Zeno—that the sight of 
one Indian burning in the flames would be 
more convincing than all the arguments ever 
urged in favour of the endurance of suffering—he 
adds that Christianity could furnish * numerous 
instances of men, who had been burned, tor- 


tured, beheaded, having been led by the fear of 


ri. Li. Ge declxxin. 42. 

* S. L. 7. decexxviii. 1. Compare L. 6. pecxxxvi. 15. 
peccxxvil. 18. 

* S. L. 2. cceexciv. 23. Compare L. 4. dxcviii. 19. 

* $.L. 7. decclxix. 32, Clement speaks of Christian women, 
as well as men, who prepared themselves to die for Christ. 
S. L. 4. pxc. 7. 
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the law, as of a schoolmaster, to Christ, and thus 
been exercised to display their piety even by pour- 
ing forth their blood. 


The Valentinians ' contended that ‘‘ there were 
two modes of confession; one by faith and by 
conduct, the other by the voice. The latter took 
place before the civil authorities, and was sup- 
posed by the multitude to be the only confession, 
erroneously, since even hypocrites may make it ; 
and all are not called to make it. Many who 
have attained to salvation have departed this life 
in the natural course ; Matthew for instance, Philip, 
Thomas, ? Levi, and others. As the effect of this 
mode of reasoning must have been to indispose 
men to confess Christ before the magistrates, by 
representing martyrdom as a very uncertain mark 
of true Christian courage, Clement combats it 
strenuously. Yet he too, playing upon the word 
papruc, * speaks of every man as a martyr who 


bears testimony to God by a virtuous life and con- 


1 §. L. 4. dxev. 24. Clement speaks of certain heretics, who 
said that the knowledge of the true God was the real martyr- 
dom; but that he who confessed unto death was a suicide. 
DLXXxI. 10. 

2 Clement here makes Levi a different person from Matthew. 
See Potter’s Note. 

> Compare S. L. 2. ccecclxxi. 23. cccelxxxiv. 18. cccclxxxvi. 
12.0 Ts 4i:dleixt 18. dix 22sdixxv. 6.07°b.777decelxiv, AG: 
See p. 251, Note 4. Quis Dives Salvetur. pcpxrix. 22. Cle- 
ment speaks of persecution from without and from within. 
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versation. On one ! occasion he defines martyr- 
dom a purification from sins, accompanied by 
glory. 


Clement condemns those who courted martyr- 
dom by voluntarily presenting themselves before 
the tribunals. We may sometimes think his 
reasoning on the subject over-strained: for in- 
stance, when he *says that by such a proceeding 
men render themselves accomplices of the perse- 
cutor, and partakers of his guilt. Yet on other 
occasions he *opposes the rashness of those who 
courted danger to the steady, rational courage of 
those who avoided it, when they could without a 
denial of their profession ; and cheerfully and boldly 
met it, when they could not. * He contends also, 
that no man is at liberty to withdraw himself from 


life. 


1§.L. 4. dxevi. 46. éouey ody ro paptupioy amokabapate 
eivat dpaprioy pera ddénc. See pcrx. 31. In the Extracts from 
the Prophetic Writings, it is said that martyrdom presupposes 
persecution ; no man is a martyr, unless he is persecuted. LxiII. 

2S. L. 4. dxevii. 27, &c. Inthe Extracts from the Prophetic 
Writings it is said of the elders, that they were grieved when they 
were not suffering under some calamity, bodily or temporal; inas- 
much as they thought that, if they received not the punishment 
of their transgressions in this life, they should suffer more 
severely in the life to come. xt. 

mee t. 7.” decclxxi, 16. 

* §. L. 6. declxxvii. 39. Clement alludes to the cases, in 
which the philosophers deemed suicide allowable. pctxxv1. 1. 
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As my design in the present Work, was to col- 
lect, for the use of the theological student, those 
passages of Clement’s writings which serve to illus- 
trate the history, the doctrines, and the practice of 
the Church of Christ in his day, I have rarely 
touched upon any matters not immediately con- 
nected with that design. I cannot, however, close 
this volume without observing, that among the 
early fathers, there is none whose writings will 
more amply repay the labour bestowed upon them 
by the classical student ; on account of the numer- 
ous quotations from the Greek poets and philoso- 
phers, and the numerous allusions to the customs 
of heathen antiquity, which they contain. 


ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


Pace 5. 


85. 


101. 


149. 


Le Nourry, p. 1320, determines that the Adumbrations 
were not translated from the Hypotoposes of Clement ; 
but, as it appears to me, on insufficient grounds. 


. Note 2. Add, S. L. 3. dxxxix. 8. Quis Dives Salvetur. 


DCDLX. 42. 


. Speaking of custom, P. L. 2. c. 1. clxix. 32. Clement 


uses the expression rov OdoOor rij¢ ovynbetac. 


Note b. Add, Ps L.:3. 4 8. ceimzxe 1, 
. The word itvorwpevoc occurs again, P, L. 3. c. 6. 


cecelxxiv. 26. 

Note 6. Le Nourry supposes Clement to have derived 
this statement respecting Christ’s garment, from the 
ancient tradition of his Church. 

Note 2. Read. Clement makes a distinction between 
Evooy and ai dvo pdyapar ai Kovpixai or f Cemdij 
prayaioa. 


. 1. 16. For orments read ornaments. 
. l. 11. For master read teacher. 


. Note 2. Le Nourry also is of opinion that Clement 


did not understand Hebrew, p. 663. 


. With respect to Clement’s masters, see Le Nourry, 


p- 641. 


. Note 3. atthe end. For Note 3, read Note 4. 
. Ll ult. So S. L. 6. deeexxiv. 37. oiov Towyadoy rt er 


7 
deitvm TapoWwpevoc. 


. Note 4. See Le Nourry, p. 910, 
. Note 2. Read cecexlviii. 3. 


1. 5. For informer read former. 
Fil 


153. 
. Note 2. For p. 120 read p. 117. 
. Note 2. For Note 3 read Note 4. 
. lL. 14. For Hadrian read Adrian. 
. Le Nourry, (p. 1290.) determines that this Book is not 
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1.17. For When read Where. 


the eighth Book of the Stromata; but, as it appears, for 
insufficient reasons. One is, that although in the Stro- 
mata, L. 5. dexlvi. 14. Clement numbers the question 
Whether the foetus in the womb is an animal? among 
the foolish questions which engender strife, because it 
belongs to the class of dyvrusrpeédovTa, yet in the book 
which bears the title of the eighth book, he discusses 
the question minutely. But surely he might do this 
without any contradiction ; since he only brings for- 
ward the question with the view of illustrating the 
mode in which an investigation is to be conducted. 
Add to Note 3. «ic rov edifice mooiévar Urpwparéa. 
decelxxxvi. 34. 
Le Nourry p. 1298, determines in favor of the genuine- 
ness of this Tract. 


. Note 1. For Note 2, p. 229, read Note 1, p. 280. 
. 1.8. For providence read communication ; mind is a por- 


tion of the Divinity, communicated to man. 


- Note 5. On the distinction, made by Plato, between 


TO HrYEMovuKOY, TO AOyiKOY, and TO dvatkoy, see Beausobre 
Histoire du Manichéisme, Tom. ii. pp. 35. 157. 


. Note 2. Add, On the perpetual activity of the soul, see 


the passage quoted in p. 84. 


> Note'.5.. After S.. 1b: 4." delxx, (34:0 Insert “ea 


decexxxvili. 8. 


. Note 8. I have interpreted the words of the original, 


Tap EavTov Ty doeowy THY NoLTwY Komieral, by a refer- 
ence to the passage in Quis Dives Salvetur, dedlvii. 36. 
TOV pev ovv rpoyeyernpévwr Oedc didwory pect, THY 6 
ériovTwy avroc ékaaToc éavTo. But rwy ourwy may 
mean that the Gnostic obtains remission for others. See 
Le Nourry, p. 1317. 


356. 


357. 


368. 


371. 


372. 


380. 


383. 


479 


. Note 6. Add, otov dyyedoe ijdn yevopuevoc, avy Xptore 


/ \ 
re Eorat, Dewpyrikoc Wy. 


Note 2. Add, See Beausobre, Tom. i. p. 327. 


. Note 3. For Le Nourry translates Novc, Esprit, p. 33. 


100. read Le Nourry translates Nove, Spiritus. 


. Note 1. 1. 3. For refering read referring. 

. Note 3.1. 1. For @eoetdn read Oeoetdne. 

. Note 1. Add, cecclxxxii. 14. 

. Note 4. 1. 2. For when read where. 

. Note 1. Le Nourry thinks that there is no allusion to 


the human nature of Christ. His explanation is, 
Quaternio virtutum Deo consecratur ; tertia sola, nimi- 
rum justitia, hominem quartee Domini tzocrdce:, hoc 
est, firmo nec mutationi amplius obnoxio Domini 
statui conjungente. p. 901. Still we are not told why 
this unchangeable state of the Lord is called the fourth 
Hypostasis. 
It should here have been mentioned that Clement 
notices the silence of the Heathen oracles. C. x. 12. 
Note 2. Add Adumbrationes in Ep. Jude v. 9. mviii. 
34. in 1. Ep. Ioannis, ii. 1. mrx. 28. 
Since the remarks on the Esoteric system of Clement 
were written, my friend, Professor Jeremie, has pointed 
out to me a Note on Matthew vi. 6. in Beausobre’s 
Annotations on the New Testament. Beausobre exa- 
mines in detail the passages in which Clement speaks 
of the unwritten Tradition, and comes to a conclusion 
similar to that at which J have arrived. 
In S. L. 4. dxev. 32. Clement makes Matthew and 
Levi distinct persons. See Le Nourry, p. 1014. 
Note 4. Add, the author of the Adumbrations, says that 
the second Epistle was addressed to Virgins, and espe- 
cially to a Babylonish Virgin, named Electa. x1. 13. 
1. 1. For under a deep mystery, read in a mystical man- 
ner suited to the economy. 
On Clement’s calculation of the Seventy Weeks, see Le 
Nourry, p. 959. 


397. 


402, 
405. 
406. 
407. 


441, 


447. 


456. 


464. 


476 


1], 4. For On read Of; and in 1. 9. omit verse. 

Note 1.1. penult. for thas read his : and add at the end, 
See Gataker’s Note on Marc. Antonin. p. 330. 

Note 3. 1. 3. For Philometer read Philometor. 

Note 4.1. 2, For Herophila read Herophile. 

On Clement’s quotations from Scripture see Le Nourry, 
pp- 665. 933. 

Le Nourry p. 700, doubts whether, in Clement’s remarks 
on the mixture of wine and honey, there is any allusion 
to the rite of Baptism. 

Le Nourry, p. 702, admits that Clement affixes a spiri- 
tual meaning to the words of St. John; but contends 
that he also interprets them literally. As a specimen 
of literal interpretation Le Nourry quotes, 1 Deh eRe 
elxxvil, 24. produced by me in p. 446. He must 
surely have been greatly at a loss for proofs of Clement’s 
belief in the corporal presence. Note 2, read P.L. 1. 
With respect to Clement’s preference of celibacy, see 
the passages quoted in p. 85. Note 1. 

L. 7. Instead of admitting the Clergy into the number of 
those who were marked out (xno ), read admitting into 
the number of the Clergy, («npg ), those who, &c. 


Nor having had an opportunity, while these sheets were pass- 
ing through the press, of consulting the account of Clement’s 
works, in Le Nourry’s Apparatus ad Bibliothecam Maximam 


Patrum, 


I have been obliged to insert here such extracts as 


appeared to me to deserve attention. 


THE END. 
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